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PREFACE 


Some friends and pupils of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr Ganganatha .Tha desired to present to him a volume 
of Essays on Oriental Subjects when he completed his 
sixtieth year on 25th September, 1932 The proposal 
did not materialise till the 13th of March, 1932, when an 
Editorial Board was termed Work could proceed only 
when a publisher ready to finance the publication was 
found The Oriental Book Agency of Poona having 
agreed to publish the work, the Secretary of the Editorial 
Board issued invitations for contributions to scholars m 
India and outside on the 9th of November, 1932, and to 
Pandits of the old school on the 12th of March, 1933 It 
was then intended to present the manuscripts of the 
papers to Dr Jlia in April 1933 In spite of the short- 
ness of notice the invitations met with very good response 
The presentation ceremony had, however, to be postpon- 
ed till the 24th of November, 1933 On that day a meeting 
was held m the Vmanagram Hall of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity for this purpose The Chairman, the Hon’ble 
Dr Sir Sita Ram, President of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces, the first post-graduate pupil of 
Dr Jha's, presented to him the manuscripts of the con- 
tributions received At that meeting the Secretary read 
out or referred to greetings sent by Sir George A Grierson, 
Professor Otto Strauss, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Mrs Rhys Davids, Professor R L 
Turner, Professor Charles Bally, Professor A B Dhruva, 
Professor S K Belvalkar, Dr R P Paranjpe and Dr 
N G Sardesai (proprietor of the Oriental Book Agency) 
Speeches were also made by Rao Raja Pandit Shyam 
Behari Misra, Mr Panna Lai, Maulavi Syed Mohammad 
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PREFACE 


All Nami, Dr Tara Chand, Dr Ishwari Prasad, Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu and the Chairman on the great scholar- 
ship of Dr. Jha and his services to the cause of education. 

Arrangements for printing the Volume, however, 
could not be made till after a year Progress m the Press 
first selected was extremely slow and we had later to change 
over to another Press The Volume is now, at last, com- 
pleted On behalf of the Editorial Board, the Secretary 
offers his apologies to Dr Jha and to the kind contri- 
butors for the great delay in publication As most of the 
proofs had to be corrected locally there must be several 
mistakes which would not have escaped the notice of the 
authors We crave their pardon for not being able to 
send them proofs It is melancholy to contemplate that 
during the long tune that has elapsed between the receipt 
of the papers and their publication as many as six 
contributors have left us for ever and one member of the 
Editorial Board is also now no more > 

Our intention was to present the volume to Dr Jha 
on his completing the sixtieth year but circumstances 
delayed its publication till the end of his sixty-fifth year 
May he live long to continue his untiring labours m the 
interpretation of our past culture and to inspire younger 
Sanskrit ists with the noble example of his devoted service 
in the cause of Sum-Sarasvati ' 

K C'HATTl fl’ADHYAYA , 

Allahabad, Secretary , Editorial Board, 

15th September, 1957 Ganganatha Jha Commemoration 

Volume. 
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Professor Otto Strauss wrote to Dr Jha from 
Breslau — 

Dear Mahamahopadhyaya, 

It is this old and beautiful title among all you bear, 
with which I beg to address you on your 60th birthday 
For you have been a real Upadhyaya to all of us who 
strive to understand the philosophical systems of ancient 
India Without your works on Mnnamsa, Nyaya and 
Vedanta 1 could not have written the humble contributions 
which you perhaps know by name You appear to me as 
the happy blend of the ancient Pandit with his depth of 
knowledge and of the modern scholar with his wide 
horizon May God grant you many years to come in 
such a freshness that you may be able to continue your 
labour for the good of all who are approaching the jewels 
of ancient Indian thought 

Yours ven smceiely, 
Otto Strauss 


From Sir George A Grierson’s letter to the Secre- 
tary — 

No one values Dr Jha’s learning more than I do, or 
can be more grateful to him for what I have learnt from 
his writings, and 1 should consider it an honour and a 
privilege to have an opportunity of showing this by a 
contribution to the proposed volume Unfortunately, 
however, owing to advanced age and failing eyesight I 
have been compelled to relinquish literary work and must 
therefore regretfully decline your invitation 

IX 



Prom the Right Honourable Dr Sir TV) Bahadul* 
Sapru . — 

The tributes which have been paid to Dr. Ganga 
Nath Jha are none too high for his great intellectual 
gifts and his achievements m the domain of scholarship 
Of him it may truthfully be said that no graduate of the 
Allahabad University has done more for the advancement 
of learning than he, and no one has m recent years 
vindicated the claims of Indian scholarship among the 
learned societies of the world than the great Pandit who 
combines m himself profound learning and deep reverence 
for our ancient culture and philosophy with a marvellous 
faculty for interpreting them to the modern world His 
learning and his intimacy with everything that is best in 
our philosophy and culture is reflected m his daily life, 
his purity of character, the simplicity of his ways and his 
inveterate contempt for the advertising methods of 
modern life His conservatism may try the patience of 
the present day reformer but it also extorts his admira- 
tion for its genuineness and sincerity A great scholar 
and a fine gentleman, he has shed undying lustre upon the 
University of which he is the product and to the guidance 
and service of which he has dedicated years of ceaseless 
and fruitful activity 


Tej Bahadur Sapru 
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ii JtfTTOM ii 

( i'- •' j ifa i n - in twm . wmm ) 

^ntfT^rtmWTIR^ HS: II 

3?fFrT 

tfmraTgswM ^gfwif^qfcrcirqfaq i af?? 5 t?^t^rr?t^ 
^^fg^f^cTRISf^ar^Tf^S^ftTcIR? 'J^rfwroT^T^FI JTfftifjT* 
fa?fa^ f^cRTJT^q 9T^n^3Tff^RfaSTfa f^^^^ftWciPETfa 
^STI^fa ^T^lfa 5pniR5TfoT ^ ^T^Tf^cl^T qfaj^ffiTfcT 

gfaf^lire gf^Tq I 93 ^ JmswiTSS^Tsfa ^ *tt«f?rt: 

as^rai zztwjk. i n ^q ^^^n^TTaismn^f^r 
?T*TTSfq '3Tfa$TOT *Fi?Fa§raonfa ^ 

arf^g^Tfa f^rfenft? ^r^swragi sr^* sra'TJTmrg- 
srTftTO<fta qmraT i^Tsfa^<re; sfs fa%«rfa frqm?frtofq 
^TsffaiNtagfai: i dh*m ^ii^tt qrg^x:, q^fanftKif^r;, ?x^f 
*Tm?TTT5TT: |fa RmfOTF^T^^I- ’ipwxgTOi ^ l Sr^?T 33 

1. ’TOT TOW?R3\qT ?I?ftTOlTg?nRtjfT I 

TOffosromsf^a^TOTO *rt*r% n («t. gr. 5. ’>. c) |f?r a^m 
arrow? TO gforfeimwwtaTntgpfog tos?t i 



- J H \ CUM ME MOK A 'flON VOLUMK Pa. Ch innanwami 

^3 ^3 faraJTonsTTwfa srf^T arro«»«nfaf*CT- 

SftftRWjqTTfRSTR aTWTfircgajJWH^TO ^TWR Sfc SRRFTWRn 
arfal^r f^rcforr srf^ jfmrafcr fa^^sHroe^Tsfa fspre: * 

J ^ 

WqR'TN^RTTRPR WSreSTrUH RVR I 3pT ^q5TV?TTTR97PPnf5R?J 

rf^r ffa^m^riR&fRRRR f; 3 PRfa ^rffa^ffa «r«nfar ?rar> 
**RfTfamfa crtssrh f?KT^fa w. w ^UTR^rfa ?{ 

«T «TT Rfa'WTfWffcT i 3R 

f^msrr^Ti^f^jr fa^R: qft*R*mrerrr: i ^rsfa *?uprfmT 
fa^TRTRfSRR RfRIRR ^cR^zrTSsiRTfotT |fa SRSgRT 
cT3r s^qi^r i «w fsRR ^srt j re^ra i 

dhRftatanftft: sn^stfra^fatoRireiT w ffmmr4ifri^m ziw- 
iswrffcw; wf Tfmra uf*t *Rg?rprRT wt^irf fwm^fri^w- 

JsTfaRT ^T^RRI RTSS^^T^RT *T% ^^f^^fuMt^ifmsfkfl- 

W^lRRRnWlftf fa$HRT RW?f^;fol- 
^TJRRlfa ^ I ^PtR ^ R^TSS^^f 

iriRqft^TS^ srfRi rjgr s^q^w 

JF^faRTfas^RlRW <sfw iRRURfR* | 5R: 

s^isf?^ ^Pri: *r srrsr^ ^ssspq^ i fairfa ^ QgfacWRR! 
fasRsfor^; $r spg^TSRsfq 5 ^ i 3R§, 

SSR^er I <RTS< 3 R qf*T qR^R^RTSSJ 
^T sfSRRJCttqlRT faqfxRT SRfa faf^R I 
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^fa^qqrqt^— wtf^ 5 ?; M^lfR: II *■«£ i 

??#<? sqsq ^P^fm qzn *fr% ll 

fg^yi 5WT 5fT WW qiisq || So |l 

ST^STrfYrft %q II 

'3TTfT^^t ^fewfi q q?pTT: SR^T: || ^ |i 

sn^fafa^m^foSTT % || 

qRtf&RT RTHI, q?*R$ 9R3XTCR' 11 ^ 1 1 

qsgqwqg^T: sr^sq qmraTqur ii 

q?qq> ftfavr wv feqr ^f*rai: n $\ I 

gq^q^qW— ^fta^RTrl. II 

SFrrofa: ^ST— qqfafRfqfR*q II II 

3p?T qSHPRqq^ ^TT^q 1 1 


? grtri ^^ qai g^jpqq i ar?N i ^qrosn- 

qq: I s ^f«PBRn5^i: I v sn^«n qTnqfc*qsiNR»* I | s ?r«T2T- 

f^fa: i ^aq ros B U H^ifafa: i ^qqq - tpftfotre; i 



qo ] ^T^|jfr?TWT I 

( g^n^m sjn^ir^ft^qurqf ) 

■3Tf^?T ®pf WT^SSnj^FjT *T*T*F>*Tf^ 

( ) 

^W&iFR JTf^T fa^foSFrRSWra^ 
W— mf%^TgJTfTwW3 
^T3^§5nrafe— 3^f w^ratawn: 
fa«pn: Wnfaf^TSIT: W? faqjftFrZZTWWI 
‘sp?fl^W'- fatfetn ^JTT ‘^Tfer^mreTT’ 

# ^f^remrar i 


-ts-»4-'*= ----- 


? fa#5wwn^4i: i i 

3 


ll 

II in II 

II 

II ss II 

II 

II II 

II 

II Sc II 

II 

II s* II 




3qWfR: 

sft: 

( q« wh?Ff«nm«ft start, sOTftmsrn ) 

fqqtq^R 'fttatarccforai " 

*TfTJn«T5Wt^T4f?T^S*f II 

*qqq ?Trer®:f5:: qfe*ro*qqiqtf<r qifcr- 
ftretfor fafcsq^ i qq ftqtffqqnrqqqqT f^mftqrq: 

faq^FSRTsfa <Rqq> JTrfafa^ ?fcr ^rsqqqfcrqrqqT^ i q*sn- 
qqiq q«TT ?T^TqirqqtTT anq^qw^q ?F??lf^f^ofqTsft i ^ afaurq- 
=qfa>^T: qqqr ^qrehafts&nsiflsr $q qqqteqiqrqi;s:Mfa4*iqq(. i 
fa?nfa qiqi qqq'Tft *q~ts>q qq ^qrs^q qfraqqs?n8[- 
o^q^iT qf'Sjq: wq \ qq: ^sk'l^ I wqWtSft qiftre f%fqq I 
fagq qiqraTf^q^qrsqqqfq i qr fqfVqrJa ^ht q*qq* i qi- 
q<TqyiftB^r^ q>qr qqfq i 

*r q 5T%q?: ^r^igqrqqisqq^wf^qi qr ^qqig^itoT- 
q3jq‘R: i tf%q^<n qm^qi^ir qq^qi qr qqq^q faqn 
fi^^rrf^r^T qqqiqi*q:i qq uq> qqiqqqf^qtq:, sqq- 

t ?Fq^T=nq ^lfafrfq ftqfra qq ^t%q; i 

qsfiiqq qr*Mt wqqlfq i qq qsrqoiqT^qfsq: qtfq^ aq 3%qwiqrq. 
qtqrewqisfa faqqqra^q^qq st^q*q qq ; q^*T. T5 Tq ^ 
q qtq: i iqfaw'rq q vwftRqfaqrqft i q^q q sn'f i ^TT^gqw q 
^f£ qrefcf qqrqrer^fq $q> q i ?rfarwqMi?§- 
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5ft q aBT^nqf^r: i ^qrqqfrqaq^q 
qq qrfeqm qqq^qre?Tqq i %f4q;q yr^qr rrfrm^^^T- 

^“^'PTfrTf^dqTg I q^lft g^i'|S?!^n?Tm?TTVm«hqftsi^ 
«PRnft^cIT ST U^ffrTl1W??VT S^qqqT q JRcJdlMlcRI^rqRT vfcPlfcT- 

tgqresreq jigsaw q s?nq qfqTqt i 3Tq; qrqsrq vftqiq- 
^jrfirqcj^d” Scq!s^fa&^f^rqw«$q faRqfqfa srfrroTq- 
qnpl^q I qq q ufa^TqRn*TTWq<T ftfaq | S^qqifeqqT- 
<Sq*TSTftfiqTfeqj§% I 3Rt 5 qfqsRqTqqufqmftq: I q%qqTftJT?t 
qrqTs^qftqRf%qmTqq qissm^qt qtqt q *cm i srgwg 
srqrcr^'qtsfa qfqftrqqqj: i q qqfqt yqqqiqfaq wrero qqfa i 

VcTW arer ?CT5F#q«4frrq|?^[qq I WT^fa q«TT I qy fc qq q qffcf 
q*qqq g*q*q gqfr ysTcrew qj^qTOq qshr vmr qqcfTfo q 
fasjq: spgq qqvTq qqt q qqr qqdt^qrgqqftrs:^ i s%qqT- 
fijqf qrqrer% qifcqfa w qft$4fcr s qrqTfarcwnqT sqfcn- 
qfa sqwtqfq^qtT ffa fkwt: I 3Tf4 q q%q ^ 
qqftqfam^4ta*qq^qqTq^q^qTqsfafa qtq^qrq^rq^ift- 
$#q ?pqf4<: i ut q qtqw q*q: ^vq>s«f4t4r sqfcr *fg 
s^nqfas^ro'tfq qtqWqrurter^ ?q qTiTu#*qfsfq qfq: 
jrqpq^ qq i qm^i q qr^ftwi yifaftft q qfcqqtqsqfsfa i q*q: 
s^it qqn*uq qtaiqgqreRf qg qg y?% qqfeqfaoft qH^qRqrft 
qreyRRqqgqrq^q qrqq^qtqqiq^ *Fiqq i qrqqigq v^fq- 
f^TqpqqRUT^qqrqr qjqq q g qqqi^sqrq i trenqtafeiftfrr i 

qqpRt *qqTfa%qtftR5q qTqq qRqfeqiq^iftqT: I a^q qq 
qqqtqf yisqTqf qganqqqqfrq'T gq: qqfir— ^frr ^Tqqqq^qqnq- 
I q?qqq qqtfr^qrfr yR<Rq q>T®q?q q-q gqs^ | qqqfa ft 
^R fi r q nf ^q q f^w^fqfyisyuRqqtq: i q*TT #q>?qifa yuq*q qq®q* 
^»^R nq yiFqqfq sg'rqqqyqqfcr qq i srcftrcqrf^rar ftq^fcq- 
^anfjutq JHTqfqtq:, q qsq qq i *pwk qqq^qiqqqqqi- 
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3* 3#* q ^T^r<rf%: §faqi*l I fafora* 

¥T5w^t qrstfsrfa *frr i ^§rR§ cnrftqt *is*i«hfafa 

*FT52jgr^ronmft^ Rofta3WT*?qTfcr i qtfsq w?r, srm q *ra:, ?r«f 
iPR, «PTS?rg#: T5^ f5^f^q^jft^s?T«r5T?:rT: ^To^s^qr^ 
*Tfa5q^qqqsn*nftT^q i q |s q^qfVjift^qgTR: q^ra- 
irmsfq q^q^err^^r qqft pfteplfafrrqsr ^^q^T5Rqi^q>£or 
?T«n sra>nT^ i qq ^r^rfui^ risr \ q>isqq?fafoRra$qt* 

qq>mfRR*<T*hr ^q?rr i 3pr qq 

f^^srl%qT^^?T^«r^5T^FT srqnqfaftr ^*n: I w ^qf- 
3*tatareT: vrorog^TO *rfcpr qqqf*s fa^<T$T5ftR!nfa qsrq- 

fT«IT^S5T^BRT f^^RT^cT ^T^7JT i 

ir q fM^fl: 3T^oT^RTSr I SlsqiSTqmcRaiqqj- 

JT^^STTfTT^mS^^rfq^cT: q>I5RsT$#cf STqfaqjrcTjftqqT^qtSq 
qTgqftqrf qTf^rnrr?or qq>roqfcr i ^rqfaqnreftscqqgRraqjT?;: 

JT*Wcf: 

jfafi: | aRT^TTTSJ fefrqi I ^T^JTVn^T 

^fNw|^qf^msq|fa^qq>TR: i ^roram gsroqftqreg'raT- 
tfTO3?OTtftatrc3: I ^qj?T ^ ^am^^T5^UTWf?T I ST =qtTOT 
qqsH>q^R^qqT^qRTqKwqifafeqT i q'?«F5?q ^^faprqr- 
qqTqq^qsqgTqffaRqrc^q^q^i^: i qnwraqfaq*i*5*j 
3firsrapi. i «wt 3T fsiq $«or q qrlfifa^nRrannrSr ^i^qui- 
^^^^Tf^fTTFn m^afr SR: SPTnpFTI^qifc: I STsftqJTfqqi^- 
qjjqqSTsq: | 

& qmi 3§f^J0[lrf^g5iq>T^f^raT I ^ STOTOtsmqrl. 
‘st*f%rt n&* ^rarg^J? qt #<T$r^tfr*n%famslsTq^rfiTq 
qfrrmfe i qq* ^ ^rfa Rq*4gq^ft qsrw:, qq *q ?PT?to q»sr 
^Tqrforqi qsr srq*q qqtfrq ?fq q*rfa i qqqftr rrfftq 
qqq l^ T^qqiqt^ ^ na f fr a i q>«farc*^ ^ifacnwq 
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i m =* fa^wsrfcR>fh *n 

?ramf*t ^aR*nfr)5inft?ft 1 arfararnrasretsfo srgjnftwrol i 

tmifrsv JTfffft: || 3^*3 <T5T 

^TUf JTfto^rtq I | ^3 ^ Sffa 

q&rfafrfafa fMvurr^r fnu ^ q?taftra' wfar 

^m^gqim i srftmrsrasi^s'TteR fsr$N trfofa^rwm* 

gta %r%^g'UTT;U'R?pit: *tPT*% wf^q- fr^rfl 

•r vrrfrr ftqpqifjTfcrfqcrfcsRt &q faqffcsRtqi qrq fe gr reug - 
srarerarrarc^ crfermi & <rfesrrerr: it ^zrrsrepqqTf^i^ qtqqrc- 
i q«n ^qfapsnq*^ 

l^n^T^or fsTf'Trfta rT^ffsmf^T q'frftqTSR w: I ^T^g^VPqq 
II *319 *nq«fcq ^^r*TT¥TR*T 

wr*ig«n?^ =* *r I fc*q**R* ^^rs^RfMh^qrgi- 

swrww&r i ^5kftTOR«ra^sng»T^rar?r sqfato- 

SrrftWfU^JTTR^^T ?fa *J3R?uif S<T)*?T - 

4srfir<TfrT: RTfc^fafa ^^tqT?TqTq-$qfa^qTgqrq;79ife ftnvtfsftaq. i 

STwgqirfa ^rargro^ i ^?n- 
«niT7ra:-^TW*i^ *r?*q *rq*u*r<p|sfo <rcv vr^^nTRo^^g^. 
5fTrn^T ^R^gwfrf i *ruu%'mft 

^of’wRt i qq *nq*q gqqfr q«h - ftR?qf«rfti*3iN’ msi qsn ^ 
l^r^'i'Tifcr^sn^f i 3T^§^<^?reoTt c E?qjTfa- 
i q^qftR?qr&q *mg;: 

^ ^plqqqfa rr«rrfr ftnspratarr *7^rq i 

^^TTfcRf^sfa 

g& 4M«i<q*Tfta I pq ^ ggf’W^tR’JTTB^r ismqrqTq: i 

jrf^Tqfirp-'T^qr^R’^t g*qg I qq, qgqfo f^ 
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SRTfa: ^TfasfaR3qF:ifaqn^j ^f^RT *ffTfq:qqqyTT^ fs) qig??m 
RRRqRR <TT£STRJ q&: SRftqrfMr^rcrafa fsRigJjrfaq §ffa«ra? 
5 <qgTfSR*ffi ^ qfaSRfasqRqtf R?T 3WWI? qg ^q: RR I SR 
qfasiqfasq^*qTq*qqRq jrf^qi^rWrr gqlf^resR'teR i qfq 
q gfasrqfasqq RRqfaqRq qg g fagf^m fgfsqg 3SR?gqT%«Fr 
sqfaqRgRorR 5Rfcrasq*fa«Riqq;$: i 

qqfafgfaqTfasqf^Rn^qaRq<£Sfl5q®R- 
gq*n*R5R iRig: i 3qfafafagTfa’^qRn?mwqfa<qfl?T «rew- 
jjspp sq*RtqfawR gugana: i ar^^i^Riqoj^RJT jfrftq ngg 
?cgq qq qmR'iqfafaRg: *ire*qqq'i q qqn Rug r gr grssiRfa 

q qR: I -3}q% faRRqfcl*^— qORR HRTRqjRF-^SqqRqRT- 
J7I^TTRIT^TR^T59T^^RRTJTTqf%: I *P*TCWR 8 R*r RSWqRqwq: | 
wqqrf^R qrqwfaqjR: i gqjRg mqtg^qR fas gg 
^?qT^RRRR^T|,RqqtRTf^ fa*tqq?R sq^faf RR qq =RTfr)5Rl- 
Wsqifaqft^RlS^^fal&^Wfaw^W^fir I 3R?g fqqRuflq «RRfc 
3 ^ qqq, qurfaw qoR^JRf ^afairt: qRgq^gqg, q*nw 
qqq?qq RqqqqRT gqt^qaiqfqRiqf ^ gflfaiqqq?RqRSTq5R& | 
qg q qqqlm^qn&qTtoRfaRRg nrR*m 5RRf: | q^qfarq 
*n?rq qrq^RR RR^fafaq wiRRRqggqfafafoqTfawiRVTiSR 
^^iq- ^n^qq^faq^Tfa^Rt T ^ ^ i *w *w ^fal: Rftqqr- 

qqq^rfq fiwta^qgTFR i RR- 

;qg;sqf<Rq;Tqt iftftq qqq ^RRl ^ I q*3^ sfqfq^q- 

^^qTRq^^RgRqigqqiTqnqfqqqifR^qq^^^ \ ^rwr qq^Tfa 
^qRn^fe^iTs^i^: i ^RiR^fVqqT iRf q^qq ^q*Kn: u fRifq* 
qqqpn giqqRifafa^w qiqq RiqRiRq^q^RT q wwftwi* 
^RRfaufRH. 1 ^Tfj^^SRRPRRR^gfaqRfafa I 

q =q 5 Rg: fa^R fa^T *RUfa R q&K I RT*qRrqq qtr&R 
q^q ^limi II qftsf^fcl , qi^ilqq>fa9RT: qqiqqT^f?q>- 
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ftrgafasfa ?TFq Rmfr q z&rfkr, itefa 5qf^%, '3?ffc*nq*n£Tq*q 
snijnftTO^ i ^ Fq^sg rs pF^ r q graft sfj qgrgfr: ii ?s*r$ *i9hm- 

VW I 

5TT : ^t^§-^'TTTRT'T^r^P^T7^^r???r: I m 
qqsqqfo f q: II ffir 1 qqqfq fgqratfw faqil fq^raWT- 

??f?;|q«!iTf^qq7r l qTRfaq>qqfo>Rt RTq*q5W- 

<§?qqRlsft i;sjqq*q qrftqTft^RpqiqsTts^ onw q wqgqqffr: i 
qrq*q WJ%& ^ qqtqqi qtq rtst sqfq^Rjfq^qRtqqqtqqtR- 
^fr^sHt^nftfrT f%%qni mgqfqqTqq i^R*qiqfq^qTq q i sqfa* 
*qnff *qqp4ftqq*l|q ^qafiqc^T q;q^RiTq*q*q ^RTqursfq q5<k ?q 
•Rqtsfa qftwFqr qq sr i qqrsRqqrqq'tqTq toctot 11 s^i- 
qS’RTRqqg *qq*qRT ^?5R?fqT?fesq#qft?;FTq f^qwfq^fq 
gTRRfafcT ft«P I 

qfff^srsr^qsrmrqR^ m m qrq^mrq^i^5q*rw^- 
fcfa sriqtqq i qq qiqqTqpRURq; qpRq wqq qsrrraftr wrap}: 1 

qq4m«i% zz&n qTqqTqfq^RqRqq qqwqqtfqs;: i qq q 

^5RRTtn qq-qift ^qi5ti^f2^rts^: i jfRifaf*Fqqt iru otar 
? qRq; 11 ^qrqt qRRTq ^q Rimfirfo qgq^R^qwiqq jt 
*np>nfa**nfo: i ?qfq mit^rm Rfq gqrorfaq qyqqj i?qq gqi^r: 
qTqqqqRRqqt'RtTqT SWqq |^fq q qRqq I qft gqj^ qiTOT- 
q«iR fqTqf^ qR^ft ^it^T ^Tqq qRiT^qqtqqqRq^T^RjTnqT srt- 
qrq i qf^qqtqJTTqfqR ^qRqqqqmrq st^q i q ^ 

?RRTifq?qvf"'RR q?Tqq RRq Rqfar3Rq>ftf% qr^qq^ j 4RRqt<Rfcr- 
^wt^q^^qr 3ftaftqqqT*tami*RqTfq q^^t?qrqqRq^Ri^ 1 

■3TqFqqqqqq, RT?*q qTqqmTq*q>Rq;fa?qq qi^qiqiq^RR^ 
Rq?fR% q^T'+qrfqRrsq: qTftqifaqRURsNr ?iqq; 1 spqqi 
qfafaSRqT q qfrT f^f^qq^RqqTJqfjjcq^fqfa qqjcq^ j 
QffORqmrRqT f^ q^fat^ftfq fR^TRTOT^q R^HJR qjoq qq 



wiWwft j <tan3$rc! 


2h 


fqifjf | 5T fisfT 

sw ^aR4mrq*T4R irRsgqqfrig i qaT^qrftRfqqan^qfeqaqr- 
oRsfastf pj *nvR%w^* i sreftaH^sRi^ src^Pi *.*sH«rT- 

wtarcor * i qfe 

faaTRqBTfMqeTfoff ^ JT*WNft«raW?^W 

l^wrt fa <t t& stzrt: i wr 

rq&n yvgs* qMtai* i a* 3^ ^ sqtfk?* II 

?twt «rmTmq^T^^rc*Mqn?;mqfa: i * ^grefa: i 
JTcft'it^T^aic^l^lTonFTfi;^: WfaarWl i ?af ^^aRifa ;ft. 

5fTgciraT: «RTqfatfcRR*tfft I 


*Kt nst fa^eT-fo^OT ‘q5(?qHRf^r?iqgfe?rlsrfl^RWmq*n- 
srqsRcqq i 'STOR#Rn«?«i ^ 5 ^ ^s?fcf4?fri^^— f?mffi4tr»T««T- 
^T3^fnq^roq*nwfr h^t: i «ftv& ^ifapw^of sraifo*?q- 

qi^TST^^q: I zm: sraft R^Riq^rr faqq*#w ^j^Tf^TWR- 
fafa^lfeftfXR^RT i ir ctfejTmi ^ 

gfeswT ^ou- 

sroBHrcrar qrwraq. i srerfafwrr sfe?OT«R«TORft- 

fa4f? R^I^»WT5T«PR# Ht f%3ff^ ; | ^ *TO»rcH3TOofii 

R^orRRRifRT^ i a^orsfam ^ ^i^T^Riq^T, 

snfa f5re*fo»q**fg*«i *fa *q*eRfo?riT i 


qg qwrito *f<R?jqqf?$Rsfq *R5w *rft4faftq 
q#* f«r*n fwr sg: 1 WJfRr^faifgftsr »Ruft f^rmf^r srt *w%- 

1 qfafc^sr mziim =w- 

f^p?Rn^n?i^: <rt*5R \fa * ^ qr=Rq 1 qRsw ?rfofc$- 
3Ri.-RT5i«Rp7r ^wnftsnppnRftftftfir q*rg *rfaftq *$m- 

^ qR^q qfrrfcqq ftqq- qq qrftq^ * 3TETOI 1 ^qq^qjn- 
SJR fqq^|fT<RRq qsjrfqft *T£1R: 1 ^1 =q W* qftftSRI 
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sr i qfrftq qw&qsf iqqra^rFiTf^jfo^whr i 

qfaR&q *q qqqfa «q*lfcqW f^qqTrq ^Tufi^WlIWWI 

firoqifoTftg q r fo: q?r qqfaRTmq *q<jR sjiNw faq*mm 

q r m i sq ft sidfr 'jrH^ ^oflTRg^U^R qqoffi tiqq^TOPlfo SRfoRT 
ffir q qta: ) qfefqq q w- 

vftommsf: i q«f q qsqfcsgqqi^uf ^qfaq^fqfa i 

%$ q tJOjf I^lcT j%fqqT l <JWT qtqqRj 1 WT^RIROTVjqfw 
qfaqisqsiqispn^ sfa qqfa i §pu q sqwpffawq^q sohmon* 
q*TT^ tfq?$ I ’JOJT q qiqqUT SWI^IT afecinfrT qfcqpiftf : q^fq^T , 
gqftqqi 3q;rafq*iftqfa fafacqi qqfq?#qq>RT qqfar i q^sqq- 
cqqRq^i^^qqr^qq i spftffiwaffitsfq q^w; qqqfcr i qq 
"sqnftqn ?tr>tot q q qfoay i qqfqqtf^qB^tfqqi^’’ 
^rgf W r fi Tg^ : I ^ T qqT^^^Tfq 3 **13 ***^3 ?^rq ^qqtsqqqiqfaqT 
q qtqpftq^ i 

ww *nwpft§ qiq?g ^pnqquq^ qi?ftq i q*n, 

IT^ft^ftq qjjffi*?: R?T q> ^*ftf^TRqq^qq*q«rc t 3T3f 
fiEqT5^qfq^qq?lU5q')tjqif^| 7 -qi^njqq qg:e^n^g5T^or^qqfq- 
qtfq^R^T^fn^^fq^TOViq^lfii^qg-.^qi^qTqqj^tJi^l q|f%- 
gqjRRWTSf^t sqiqR sfa qra: i qwiqTsqqfonwresi 
fa^raqqqiftsqg^qiqfaiqqRor^qqwTSi^^qmqqT q^ft 
q>: i ^qp'jqqq i ^q sntawfspqrefo stw q« 

q q*oR s*i$3T ? qq: i %fai ^ifafq^i^faqiqTq;;n5fa ifo 
sfa q?fq i ^qf ^ft^q*nhr gqq^mifcqqt iiv fkvw %fo q 
qq q^ssqi: I ^^sfq **% mi fqsnisftq §?§fq i qqmqq^FFtf 
^qT^tqqf^qi q*n II ?rqq qqiqqqqif3q?rq)FcWfriq>fii^«Tir^iT3qt* 
f^Trqf^nUT^f rn s^TTO ^frf q>q: I q^qRfaqq fafo'S5*lfaq T ftj& 
qRsfasfta«ims*faq>«N$fqfai£ q^g^fqfqw srftpftcqqT- 
$*PJ. I SWT§ fqftl^qqTq'iqJHWUqq 3 qjjq^cjTsfol^qfqfti^ 
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^ ^T^Tsr%n^TRf f^rr * ^tpf^r 

S^TRWcT =^?R?R5Rr^% 5IW ?TR ^ §RR^I»- 

^l«lR5foiI^?TWR ifrT qqfef I ^«3^l|RqqMiq*W«S+l«l I 
^FsT %? ^R^3^fiTR'7 ^ ^aftdflfc^ R^q> ^4 q sfa l f^ - 
fac^r arta «rrwnf^: i rr«rr ww i wftfa ^11 

l^rR 3*ftfcrarg*R-jrTfa *T?rmf*rfrr %f^ri 
fr*Fn£RT33tf>ro^fatf ?Ep?*fafcr arfa: I rR #^TTR^m«FT^T- 
<?tqtsfa * 1 RWhto^^aprfaanFg fawTfctftwfaqq i i^n*fare^ 
^FSRsf^sf^ ^ I qRTrftfQJFTC^lRra?; SProfa ?T 

JTWtftaW faftF??TftBqTfaR^ ^>rPTRSfir iWlf^^nf^T: a?5>lM$R 

^on ^mT^ofmT i 'J5 <f?Rt- 

?fiW#rf<r II 


II ftWJ. II 




( *r&roftan*i«i: <7° «fon*q*rreft ) 


?r^ q?Ri 3rof'T?^T^nf7i^Tinj-^^f 
^T<Ttefo?q ?r fa4g, <*?# qnftocq Tfre re rq ^ r h - 
qrfcRTR^qrRTfcft: I <T*TTfe— cRq 5Rj| 3Rq Wqfd 3?fr<Tf %< f> K 0f 
^TSTT 3R5 ^T^srf^rmPT TT^-fd, *Tq qRTq>RW 
srqfa i q-orfai g foqqqr^sqsrcr^ir Tpr^qcq-wrqw arqqqRsrf- 
?nf^ crf^mTTif^ =q ?r f%fagrqf%f^RRTq>R9r *mqfa 1 


‘TTRrff^ftr =qRT JR? ^TR^rfrT 79^ *TS*3Tq? ?^Tff^- 

913^*11*1=9^39^9*9*151 fa^rfd ^ qur**q??q^ | 
99lfe 9$9^9*nft9>: 9^9? f%TTTf%T^F: 9$9^ fomfaqi:, 

£jq?9T?9T *RPTRfT 9n?9*T: 3Tf5R7T^RT 9Tg«%lHT^9W- 
5R9lft*T*RR9 I 99T 9TOTf?R9RtS ^91^*1*19“^* 9igR- 
%TK9 3^*c9T3?TTR9f9ft9r99*T 9% *T*R9 99T 5TTftTOI^i&* 
9 l 3^4 t*Tf^rerq^9Tg*TP*q*q 99*T9 9T*g*Tfaqr?9f*?9fa 9ig*- 
9t*>95rt*99ft^qfii9$f *9 9% *ra&, f% 9f*i, q*5ft, rtt 9, 
*0^9 f?9T?9T Tt^T 3Tfa tqf^RTT: *ER9T 99f *RR?*, 99T 9 
sq^n^hjf swf<3Tf q>9T?r*r 9 =d9TajTg9Tfa99fT^9 9W *t* *9fct 
=aqi(VMfaqw^ Tf fo *faT *T*fa9b*ftqj *gj 9%n 9 
q i g^‘4 t »i T jjwwi^OHiqra 3HKif$9ofw ari«4^<tq>i- 
^opfasq^qq * 3jqiq?FT; | 
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R*, rRR 1 *RRTRR ^ g*rq*3**- 

BnTTVTUTf^S-^n'^KWpf'T I RR ^TW^TTR I spr rr =q ^prfuiRT 
i?rw q ^ sq tfqjRcr^ itarafasRSRf ^ 3 $^^ guq?^| *pR?t 1 

u^ur’ tcvrfcn 1 ?rm 
jRrf^fafiuusfa ‘fauug ^Tf^uq q*pferp£ («s*fM-HO ^qrf^n 
srir^ 1 

fe. qursq **qfta«rta«fasF?re f^r^, 
q’Uif?Hi *q ^RTf^rqjfai^tRn RigsT ^T0f5?rrq^*nf^Rq RV 
ctq- jt %^^?T5rf^pei?rf rrrRrtt^ 1 rsit ^ fg Rqr ?R?[fafe:, 
qw 'qumf^fn qu3 sfartfjpqfafe: i faAqften qwq^R^faptf 
«m, q«n ^ Rg ^JWfRlf^T qg'4ft^ft<n ^fwj£un, *iwi- 

y rftqg JTgfrr, ?3r^t^wRW^M^ Jjer^srfRqt rtttrr =q ^ 5 : 

*|fa» T f R<q sriffo g«TT ^ qi«RP7ffa¥Tftf>%^ ^T q^T mu WT ^>TOqRjf 
RIPTA 3W RTV^TtT^ Jafeq^iaTTff qftR3£SRar 
WRUR R qj«wfir ^TT^qfa: ^rq^ROT?^^ 

^UqJTROUTPT I Rg ^ Rqj'Jg^RWT^T ^T^RRIT q&RTSTTfo 7%: I 
r fafa^gsfRor ^n^Rqjhrenfq Rn?r i 


5RgqRW JTSTlf^R^ <T5T Tlf^qRTcqTTqfrT: I m RWT 

fofag RTT? WW gRTTgSRTrT UTTUft *ITJS?WTqsfq RPRR- 

*iuri?;qtaqnfa, aflr. wrt q*?mi ^to^rti^ ‘Ato qgq’ 
*rW 3 qqfa ^3 rth i qg f% f% =g ^rr^q>- 

firfrr gqg?«rT53qqfrT: i r%fMq> ufq? sro farur urq^f 

5R^f>r«fs*r rt miq , *ifri^oTRift^RR rt &vn. i 


firq *r rwrt r^rt «r ^urfrr, rrfr- 

rt ftRfaqqqpqp rre? TORqFq^ g«n 'q q^r ^ ? 

ffa =q§wf‘ «rnikmg»^ftTTt quf*<NPf^w^ Afci f^wifir 
«m qn qftr - k, «n, *r, ^ ifa gorfi^ srci-q^RTft RRtmfa:, 
R^T RHtN f^TOTRRRT^T ?faf SlRRTRj^sft qqr fe*wH < 
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q^r qtefofeftrqqrerq i 3rg^fTnwr4?nw4K^T- 
i s^nqfoifwsri aq^qq qurfarsfa- 
c9Wqft 5T ?TWTtoc5l q^qT fasqfa, ‘S^TJTCq’ 

{ «Rt4^T^ ? VT3 qtsTCfiPJTT&qT^ ffa ^faq: 
qqpf: i q«n qrasrst sqmorqfwisqsfq ‘fqrqq *r% %z$4w- 
^fira^imnrt»T3f^f^FTftfvi:’ 1 % ws#«r 1 q^sfa 

‘qrqr faq;qteqT’ $<*?^q qofqqqTqqqqiqT qqqrqt frcqfq 
it**& m «w 4tfqqf wn^qapKiWf ^?q«?T tratanrarraT- 

^ qorfa^tq fa£ 

qqfqfqcqfaSTq't flrercqw: I 


3T*f qsfa^qfqqpr: | 

■3T*f qwqqia: qrsfafa fir qqqf <?i*Tfqqnqi %®T?q: 1 
qorfqiqfqrqcqq^i ^qsr^rRgiJTT srgqTqwqqT^qq q *rqqafigq»qq 1 
q«n qorft?q?qqTf^qqsfq qorfqi tow^iq^arw qsq ?tai 
ftrara«iwf*q«ww: ^ 35mt^i«r ^ ^nfi §«t«iftftr 1 

rf5T ftrqqqiq:— 

‘3T«iqh ^qq q>; ? qq3T*fa;Ta;faqqqtqT ffa qqqT3qq4:’ 1 

‘^qfaqqg’ (% aft ?-?-'<) ^qrfg^*qq ^rq^Tfirqqatq qm- 
faftw q? qreftfq qqqq^q^qfarTS#^ §s3qfa gqlqtfoqft 1 
cf«n ^q q: q?q: ST qqrsqrfts: ST q«n #qre?T- 

^fq5BJ^uflqifqfq^i5ia?t & qTjfi: qqfag^Fq, rRH q 5? STT^T^Tq- 

qjqqrhf fte*pqssrg?TqiqqT qrfq ^qfqftaw i 

fcq qorffoq?qqTf^Tfa*>^sft ^qrsorfag: q;q qq q^ ^isr- 
qoftq:, snqTiqrTqT qwsTqqiq, w<nw f^qifqq^qj^f^qan^ i qqf- 
qi qjfWtqiswqft qqn^qtqtqrfaqr qqft, aanq qq>T4qt^qftqfarcw- 
q^qqqjq^cqfqfcT fawrfa, ^|q q qorfar% q^ qq-q^fa^KlT ^TfqiSjfl- 
faqsll 
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aa aapja aaift'iiaaaafri aw stajanuiaPisa^t 
a aai a sajaRW aarf^^aaTRTap^fRias'EW at 

iftTT^r: r aa <rh aradaaaps'garc'iiaTfasaTfi sfa aw vCta- 
RfaawFptaRimfa viaRjafs a aorifawauiH 'jasaaimwi- 
afeMi^sa^ra: i aaaf aataT JufeaW a - fawfa i 

f%wr 3i a aaiarc'irsfa aqa.aw faaami^atsfa a^awia^a 
aTfa as ataa'ta as£ sa ?fa sgwapjfiaRaa; awa aa 
rt^ nita f%g as p^T afaataRor anafe wr, aai $*Rarc 
ataala $-*a-aT-? sfcf aaasaaraRW aa aiapaRa'ta, aiwai i 
a«r rit: rs»t ifrr RRfa^iawaRfaiiaiaaHW ^aala r-h-r-?i |ft 
w«KRRa^3 faaaia.afafeRs aiaRW^s i rht r* 3 t a^fa 
RaR^afaRaufaiwasiafa^waaia § Rioter ^flaRRaRta 
f^^.maaqiaRqa, *a ^a a a??sr gafe:, ia; 'jaff:, faaT 
mat awfrr frag:, faastRl mar faaaa:, faai awl ate faaaeft, 
^arfaf^a^raTa^aa^Tf^aTa^ataaiaa SRqRTgaRura^aa aa- 
SjTWT*wtyjnawa astai aa^aTaasaw aa?aamT3$5TOfrw?aw 
a faaawra. i 3aaaataai?aafssw a^raf rt^ww hr aa a 
Eai^rwa^jpaa i aai aaaafcaateaara, aarsfiiaafe- 
wm a *iaaar swaiRRa aig aiwa, aarfaRafoRatet 
arwaaia: i aaa<§artta?:awKT pm a Rraate’ ^ateRRaaa 
rt^ swiaswtaawafsa aTgw faaaa wi^Rw^a htsw^ i 

, i aai fVR^a^faaaT ?wa §?aaR i?aa aig,* gteR^a’ 
ai §Fa$WT swtfa ax, ?fa faaar wmajaw: Rafa%r aa i 
aar a aaaraTaRRaTsgaffiRaR: ( faaaaaramaTfawR; ) fawwaa i 
«ra faww am arateaacH ^qanajaaaffcaaqaa a>ag i aa as 
a$ aa ^aif^aaor swif^ aRfm paf^aq a^aaa 
%§ 3 aawRw?i R^m aifer 4ia aa aifa aifa rt^ 
sratetateTfs arctft^fasRa: i 
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gjlfaqq ^MfWof^NT^r.^q’ C5T qq^jqiqT ^T^q’ I 
q?lf qapqwT515q ?g l ^% fe :, ^ ‘arfatfit ^feq*?’ ffrT 1%, ‘*1*: 
g*>qT q^Sffq’ 5^iTf^ 5ftq> I 

rHfaiq q? :, qg *w: jpw q^§[fq, q^fq gqq? tt?:, 3*qt *T- 
3(ft n^efteiTfaftcqT qgrqf faqrggqrftqq^ ssiq^q q£t 

^q 3)!$Hq , 3Rq«fT qr S|5§. RTq«4 fe ^IrJ^fifr^k, rig <*W- 

qi *qq?qiqq, qrtf^renqtqT *q^qqsq, ^wqff^q^atqf q^qrcgT- 

^qrgqSsqTg'qqq 3-.q nq nTfq qRqqiaftrg"-^ | 3.q nq- aggiqg- 

q^q ^WTqTgqgff^r^n s^qRorg^pq srq n5 r qgWT*qq»R: 
qq^rfo: wwv qqigjqg^q hvi gggqfqqqpqt qgfq 

■3TT?q; qre qiqqi^fq’ qiqq qqtnTqig'iqifqqqTqTqqTS; i qgfq 
q^ qsqrfrr frf^^T^rr*T f^rfT^sr ‘qsqqq q«ri’ ffq qsRqqrn qggq?qif? 
^g^Traqfqqqt qq?t q«nfq qsrfq qqgrfrqqq q qiqq«Tg<qg, ^ qg 
q>dfa q»q, nz qRrqtaTfeqq^ swr»i: i "qqq *tit: 

gqq:, gqqf ^t^t:, ^q 5nqq<qT<gqq*q ngm ?fq qqi- 

q g q^q^qiqfeRq^ gqq^rg sfq qRwgsq^rq^q qjf^r, trqqggq%- 
qt q$ri gi^, ifq qreq g^q^iq^q qqq i q*?g gqramsTfqfq 
qqm g q ^Tq^q q^qsq^q , 3?q qq sqTqRureq qq?nqfftc?F5r^ 
qw I q«f q ^rfqiqjqiqq gqq^Tq^qiqcrt^q^ fq?q?q q qiqftfq 
| q^qiq=q g q gsqqqq^qfofq f%*PT: j 

qg q^qiqq q gqq^Tq^qq ^^q, qg q *rq§$— qgrf^ qqfq 
qgq qi qissggqf qtgr^q-q^ q fawjfg, qoyf^qq^f^gR- 
qfmf^qqrg^^ qg *nqq, s?gq>qq, qgr qgfqqqqiqtfqqTrgrc- 
afHrf^^qTssgisq qrqq qraq i q«n g ^fq^qT^R- qqrssggsq- 
?qqisgqqfqtgT^W5T^i ^q? w*&, qq q qlf^^qrqqiqf 
fa’qft, qqi aKqq.qiqqiqiqfq ^Rq^^qiqj^qi^!qR^>nfq- 

* 
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SSIRW3RT I rf^T ^ 

q>*r q qq *n?F5®f qRwtfir 

f&gTRTfa'Tf%frf<T I 

snsqr 1 qqqrqq aiigqq? q RMqfqRngqaqfqjqr- 

Sg»NT^ts9RO[fq 35fRUT^<ja?I^'T 3Uq^ gfrT, q^RJ qrfTWrTT k*- 
I rr«nf^ 3TTgtJ^f 3{RP4TSgqq?mHmROrqiq- 
*?T%qRTt arf^r, JT cTfTTft snsRqjTTf^qrJ , SsaRurRUTF^q ^TT^sqf: 
fir gc^I^, cWT =q JTqTrT^R’JTRiRrtqi^ qqrqqRfqTFq q q^STFT q 

in?enqqq>qf fasqfir qfe fir qjrwRq §5 ?fami^ q>if^ra 

^q SRRTteRfijclT qtsfa Rn?T , afir aiqsq R 4flqq, q q Rrq^, qTquqqq: 
qjfiSTgSIRfiraT qifiq qqqpRq, 3{q nq STqq ‘cfRJT fqqqfacqqi’ 
l mm qqrjq^^qqq’ ! «ri nq i^isfq qqi *rq qqi- 
qqf^Tfir, q-qqsfa |*q*t qqqFqlrq it? qqiqsq «3_?qiqfr*ifq q g 
gqqqi Rqi?qfir, ?fir fasRq: l 3Rr qq l q> s§)ior fqqqifq <35 qf I 
ir^isr qfewtfq asr’ |fa *at snqwptaRf st^rt firanqt: sram: 

1 sfRwfi ftfSRhrqsgq: sviqfq, q fqqfqqmrRT, q%it 
frr:, qfiuj qqq ?^t?T JTftqfiraqrq aq*R§q ?gcqrq 1 

rh^fi. , l ciRiT?jsrTRiq|q qjq: Rmifir 5rf?R’ (q;g: at. v< *r. ^) 
(«iq ‘q^t I fq™T'.’ ^iqq ^T ? **11 sqiqq; ^q*t fqwj- 

qqqr^q:) qqi ‘qqr qqr sroq^qqt qiqr%q? ^Tf^qrRfw- 

%q:’ (*m. ^T. U «T V) I qqT ‘sFsrurFa^faFRpRr’ ^if^RIT ^rflR 
sr^sq^q IRnf^qt: qqq fq*nur qqtqq ifq -b^, 
STT§*jfq ffa qpit: qq;q r taqqqqT5$T gsqf, q<qqq faqftqq , qqi 
^srsnaftfa^RpT srsRffcqrft ‘^wRWRrTfqqasqtq:,’ (fitRim. *r. ?) 
‘^t^rq fqt qqq fiR?5:’ (?gq*UT R. V) snqapmrofa qfa;£: I 
3pr qq £ qt qum fqqqifa qq qt I qqi^ qfguftfq ^fir qqrqs^qT 
qqjqrqqqi fqf^g^^qqiqT %aqfq | f^q fir?^i?jq| 
fqr^TT^^q ?jgrrf?qmRtfi^R qqwq q?RT wrfqq fqtof}; ^fq?sr- 
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srr«r^, 7?<rfewanJrT?r ^rfr *ww?«n *n#t, 

?nPr wwtaR^rwwm ctt«i ar^P&Kwrcfasr Rig, fasR* g 
33Rarmwt*h>^ j^rcfcwRr: ?r ^s^gggqrfe:, g^wterfeFWFWwf- 
srrcnFfewnT i wRR?gfe. hwwt *twr few 

cran u^wj^wsfa *Tsf?n[ i^T^qq^r<( i ?i«irnr— 
are? ir??9 *Ffe: i 

ssrarsj: #srt fersri ^r ^ctt w wtw. ii 
wsw gww: gw ?jft <t4 jt^w?;: i 
? wwTwfer?rrw Iwrw fewT arrwrfr *Tfa<TH u 
am w— wsrrrrr wifeit feeurswie^RT feammr. I 

~zj 

ferTTW tfWg^FTT W^TW WTlfa W. II ?fa W I 
‘rcradsfa— w w wr wggsc: i 

w^Nr wwrw wRfe wg: g^qrFcT^SRT n sfwrfe i 

^ ^fe^wig=?WTW»ww |<?wfw?rwfa g^wicF^r 
^rwwTsswwrfacT ^w^Tfe^nwwrferr w i ^rc^Tf^mupwr- 
wtwwsh 'Tf^R?wflT'Tr?w-rr qrrerr. i *raF*rcr: wwwwmwfo- 

faw^fiRtqWTWT 'RR'EgVPTOvTO HTJTCWTWTWIfl I few 3TFWW- 
wif^mTwwr: arfa 'titwwtr w*%?r writthrrwwt 
RWFW«T W WW^Rf SFSTWW faTFPKcW ^7, W W 3WT w?twt *sg- 
RWFW frjfeKTTff WW TON»Tfe*mreTOT fa?nT<tt faw*WcT, ^WrWWTTcTT- 
g^gf g ^wRq^mwJTifecq^ ^ g spraftrroro ^rssfe^, 
W7 W*tcT!ttw*w fe^isswg^’TT arw?q?jfTFT?wrwrwrf^fe g^cTTgwwI- 
rw^rq-i 

^WTW W?fWTffe'TT7RT WTfrUrggTWT<TWW: 

(^=rWTft% 7-tfr ?-'*-? o-^sr): 

wg % rnw^w ^wr'Tw^wT^FJT^fwrfe^rrwi^: firr^wwifer- 
WWft— 
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3 ‘SrTfcrf^qq^ li 
wftnuraft %uqi qqrqi qNvqqi i 
q UqqTStqqUTq fe RRIUfa R%rT^: II 

-O 

TO«hqqffRq qTSR^faTTOTftftr: I 

s3 \3 

qqa? qfeqrq to: qqsqrfa $qq n 
qqraq>qg:qfeftqTOrc:$: q§: i 
^Tq-.^If^cTRT^qSiH W,: ^fX'RjfrT || 

‘3Tf»TOtt qf?fgq Zfs Tfq qqajfcq^rq | 

nqi? uqqTfnrq’ ^qqvjqq: q^qq || 
f^RT^T^ w qr qgi Rf\irfrr^?fftiruq i 
TTTV f$ qtf^q spft»Rq[ || 

^pr: gdftoat qf i 

‘|i’ u^mirusr w< to utourro ii 
^1 q|T*q fafeq ^tq^f%ciq I 
fqfa^q ?q?q qfcrq>qfqqr?ft i 
q STTPIT ^mpq % qjfaqfcr ^qfjqaq || 

sRFqqft qspq ^qqifRffg^q i 
T?qqTf^qqr 5 ) =q ^ t HUPt qssiq || 
3f^rffTrIJpm«TF =q q>i?qq mqq q g | 

*qTOrr qq t4qrq;q%T qfwirfef n 

s3 ' 

‘?q ?q’ ?qqJTcqq: ^^qoft^qj q?qq I 
jmRH-^qtaqtqsr qfas^qqr fq: ii 
nq ‘jjqf’ ^ qm: %;* UTqnqqrqq I 
q^ uqqt ftqra qr -jfe'jq^Tftarr ii 
‘qm: *q’ <qq tot* q^uTimur qft i 
™TOT fqfaqfrfioq ffa q>: qqfasqft || 
qi^l^q qfqqqT^q qigfqqfaWR qTOsfaqfaq 
^q^f^qqifTWT ?iqqq | 
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^ ‘artanft* sT^cfW qjj«& i 
qq qqrfa qfcr^ qrftsrTqtsftq q>?*q u 

q?t qrq gfegqq»TO gq^sqffavnqqtfonq^iuri ^r q,gqm qn- 
f^qqqSTqq ‘^’ ffcT q^q w^qtq^or <#*q fa$qfa i 
q*TT ‘^fara’ SR^qq fqferqiq I 

rT?F^ ^ l *V qsn^nSS^^Tq II 
vt ffe'jqT qi faqqiR^qfatqfa i 
qq Ict^cT^sf qqr^qfqq*q^ n 
f% fa^-r <j qgrqq q?*T sftfq>q>q qq i 
qqrfr %F?m 5?7 ^q^ftrfa: ji 

qq q qqrsRflmsRT'rfatTrc: qrcqqsn qi ^ qrqqqq*Wr*qT- 
sftqqfrr, CT^T R’qqqqqrqfrqqqRq'RqRfnT I gfa I 

3P-T W qj^rorf q ^jqq^q & q^T fafifcn ?fa %qi faqi*TfT 
u^, qq^qrf^nsq qqRTR^r qqiqtqqrq: i 

^f^qqqfr^rwq 


‘q> fT WT 3Tf%f^?n'4q^??T?T5l orfq^q qsqq qqft, UVavti 
qiqqqfaqfiR qsqfa’ fft qfa: i JfrNrq:- 

qfafrRT ^fa^^itqq qfqqq q i 
qisvqrqqqiqsTfq qn'i^rq sqq^ g q: n (fgqqqr c- r <34) 


?RTf^q^Hq^qqq«q(wq Sqm^irR q^qq^ i 
qq ^Efoq^rqfrqK faqqro, fag q^r^i fa*qqr?faq qqfa, 

qTR^qqT^, ‘q qqjSSqr tq^RT ?8PC: ST^RST (3T-V?'<*) ffa 
RTqqT^giTi: 


qq q?fao|T ^ fofe: SlfTT § *frq k ! 

qpqtjf H?q ^qt^5gqqfq^mq > II 
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?TI^T?«T??5[5^ cTTT^cTTS^JTffar I frfo ^fac^^OT 

q^-^fcT I <T*TT q rTfR'qfTTSSU^^# ?TtT^T^T STTUqUlT JTCJfhjjT 
^frr fqsfanqT rifi^qTU^ qjfarqftnsu qrq>, ?T5q»<iqjtqrcT«TT *fe w qq 
^:ufft|?Rq q?qfq ^ttti foiNr I 3T ? q«rT ^TT?qTu?rrqf <TTT?q?qq;?;aT- 
q^rrsfat: i 

3pT nq ' *q?qqqq; r?F?tqq^ 5 

ft-H) I'Wftsroiqjr ‘^Pttn^fwPt ra£: *uqq?qrq i >wip- 
juq^ri % ftrfe:, u q qrot^TO^q:, rr«u q qqftngpnsfaqTqr 
3?«ff ?t qfoqfasg^qqqJtaTsfcwf^g *Tqqq’ sg«ni auto q 
*qgqq qqfqgqfarf ftrf^nq: qqqqqqiqr qjqqTgrqFqqi- 

qftqiqT: suqg^q i 

f% q spi^qf^ qr^ltorqrf^q^r. gJumusnuifR ?fcr 
W2 qFfftf^^qR'if qiqqq°q qq qqq i ?tct fq^nfaq- 
qqqq— 

s^sfaq^gw# 1 *gfe ?q #rura i 
sir g up} t fcsq gfaqq^ n 
3Tfquq*q qirsfcqq cTcT: fafeqqrqqfa I 
5jq:uq> wifqr q £ rnk g^Wlfirq: II 
TTqfajT qqjqmgqrq W I 
UWfUg- JTfTTU^ 3U1ET ^Tq£ U?: || 
ftqqq^q TT^ sf^rf q Ugilf^T II *fcT II 
£qk<r?q Fpqsft— 

qfe^rosanfor q^q firfcqr wq: 1 
rrqrs^qf^^^nfq qfejpqiqrcq q 11 



qmnwnwft ] 
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qqTqfcqqrqn 

3 *j*qfqRT ?fq i 

Fn^cTfT I cTTTPJR^TWT^R'tcJn cTtT-TT^7^V3t: mqRRrqfRgTqfir 
cTTT?qgf ^^ ^>nR?TT^T% cffT^^nqi foqH 

‘q* g- qT affqfafm^qfaTsiqr' ScqrftgqTasmqr qqRfmfq 
^q*q m=qrqri I 3RqqT mtqNramqr 

gTfafeqft&lPt. I qq ^TUT^TrT: *?qqf q-qTWT q*RSt iRTqfa- 

qjfq: q*qfem sqqfsnqRr Rf FqRWR : 

spfq^q ^iN fqmqisjft: fqmqmsfq qqqar q^^TmnmaR'Jnri i 

1% qf&qgqTsmfq^q^q qqeqftqq smqfa ?.wb i aqqR 

fq^q: ^fam T -qif?RqwfeR^aq: R_qq?q qq *r^<?=jirt ^tr^it^tit 

q;?q a^qaTRRfq^qqTRTfqqwR^Ri^R^aqfmqqfe^nfm 

am q qq^ ‘irmqfaqmq^a’ sfq ‘qqr am 3nq^m 

c \ 

mm%m? snf^qTRrroqq’ ?fa q i 

q 3 fawfaqR^qq %z q*q aqR-qTqfqqqqsT^ia$rcqR:, 
qsmifmaqjm-qqsqqq qjfq^a fq^rqa: mqsm. Rfst^qia, 
q5TTqcqT^t?rf ^qq^qtq?qq faR?r?<qTf^qfa fR^irq I 

qqfa fmRTfaqiqqRT, aqpq-qtqRRqi fafe^qt^qra^: strt, 
RlfRq q rrrF^m^T Wf^T qqisq^, aqrqRTfa: RT^rfeqrfqm- 
qtaiqq q^g f^rcqrcr: qjToftm msmqRqwHTmfafa 

^T’Rqq I 

af?q^ aqyqqf^faq rfri faffe, r%3 qq?q?qq*arqrqRRqT 
fafeN rirt ?fa i 3ra qq qqraqrqg-.qfqqqTf^n ffcmTg 
aTf^reftqqffmg fa^fq^qtfs^fqfq^fq^qq^qronfcr 
qqjftqq. qn^^R^fq^ q?q aq qgfqoTT aq^qfqSiqiTJnqq qm^R* 
swf^aT fef^Rqiqaifq^ra^ i 
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y*i: sffcRrm i 

TTfWfrm^^uil 

^mUT«T 

t. $. n *$ *r ?«6 ! *T. V- - tf — ^ 



fTrfH | 


[ whgqyfaggngg ra ft, l^fTrfiy:, ^is^Vr, afoarraq , w <?, «r *t wst, 

jpUH-fiyafcTORq 1 

f^i^'iiJj; jpq ^f«ri ^g'Jir i 

qfrs.RSR^ircr ii 

f<R«r ^cf5r^i;^^g?i?f^^jrq?£fF^Tf?i5rflfR5r.?fTi5Ti2i *r- 
^f^^FrTg?TOrTJT»T5rf^^f^R^’75;flT r % , ^fl^I fcT?fa?T?5R SRRm- 
^rJIrSTT? “J^TTSTTW ??T UfeXT ^T«m ?§fa”— fcfa *np»> <T*nft<T 
q*TRfa fa^nsjq | 

' T ^fsr?i?'i«Ji?fr^iT?T?JfTi5r “Wt- 

q^T i” sfa 

*RH*q I ?R f^TR^lTrn^^^T^R^5?nr^iv3l: 

wC^r: qr f^m^T fjftftfcr sthr 

ST*R#gq qTT'JnjSTt^rf^ ^T 'TSJlfiT STlRtaRlf: 

«R«j ^TT^TrTRlf?T SfR 3 §?TCi ^qq I 

?Tfqjpfts^reqnri qfrq:^mq?n^wfawjrT ^r^'jf 
qwq qqqftrtfqt q t^ftsfa g qfeqrc qrfTgq- 

Wrq^#sfq r& r& ‘‘^W qfaSJ?” ^^TTf^!fW«n- 

5?r: I 3^r qrt^TPT flrfT^g^qqfw^Wlrft^I^Tfqjnq^ 
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flJrT^tlH^RWRRRr SHTRl^THRI ’ gftRT^^RTW5TftTOpftf^T- 

ftpsRftfa JUfrfrRTferT ^T^TrfTI? I q§q^qwftraf%qqfa*R- 

Rti n^ iw^gTRT?fCftftqs^rq q;frrf^rq?jT^ q^ireftqsftsai fsnfq?rrfa 

STCTtaFtT ^fcT fTJJJ^Fqqojfqg- ftfecq^qa I 


i (a?) suw^g? !a$THT*riqata *C5t 

gm^rfgal ^f*r*qf^q;t^?^fq>ra: q m*ma*n** , g* o w^ i q? watq- 
qftir cwr i [ ^aumraain: *<^ aqa;y mTqcsiaofr*)* «}ew. i ] 

3 ^mfmt?a;R5Tua$'.nr^!nq\#*q q* qqfa 


N» 

BWTO I 


(?) fasHaw£*ny*wa?m'3*srr*7 «?r^f'qv*aresR 5h**i5si*aisa- 
iraaa'yiqfotiTazwJTOwqarero ag'*5iam*;f5isreq«n?JTO %ftf*nmT?*a:*ata**j- 
«ra«r% i [ n>r?3?r?JraTrew* *s*Tcrr’-f*rsn3,** 

****** i ] 


(3; i«BfR.vq^rai>3t*JTfwf*st?T3w?wf*?f^aw*jfmrai*T ■scttwtt* 
j*n*t^^**iWM5aimr*r*qnf*t5ra? faaraiita i**?: wf ? ?f?r 
qaaq: 1 frrefWi’a*?* m*t eb^wrt F^pa: 1 ara--” ?ran»ra?y- 
quiffa 


“fwtf: f^SI*. G fisg^afoga* 
iWto aiai *qafa wjqiqw ?ra a 1 
iTfm’a* ?*rqa. 

$rfanr»ajara q)?nr aaa: 11 [*] n*’ 

?fa wfai:*aia»aqaqq«igqisa s?*a [ m*«*raai«*n^wn5n*t: 
sram"M qs ] 1 


(*5 ) aaa*tfn*?ta^?qtR^w?a*faf H*-*PWM*f‘ *CTfsi qaTPaqaif 
??qgqa**a — "*3^ q q^ftaqraa^arfoia-^sFam amftwan ?*^?n 
*f&r! ‘*» ar* *« wtatad fm’-fafir 1 s^T^ftsearii — 



Tfwfa^qn g nore ft ] whrftrwsrrtei *3 

M rfem faqfri^q i 
v jg*qior«riri fr*qfa *mnp*ptf 

5HT?rT %S^rifq ?qnfrT q IR^II 

qfjfq f% JJarfqffT faqRTSTqRq?!f*?nq*? ^* w: 1 

ar? gftq^ q^ q ^ qrq7rnq?r|:— 

u m n «r q«nssfrf^?T: i r qfroR gfa ^Torqfa- 

I” ?fcT I 

^trfiTffam qftaR sfa ’jrrin.'rTTsrf^- 

g-fc-qr J^ftj I” gfa i 

sre: *rfcr ^n: fsragTsw^Jwe 1 nr??n»rt 

Vl’V ?\ 3FJRI h *f* 7T5?»^fsr^ W^f?% qsfrt^ i 

«m* *n^i ^^rwftrrf^^gTrRrinr^or: n” srfn i 
[ araTtTO'CTtawfrq ft-sra?^ ^»*qas^aigw«sfw*w«wftsroii»n- 
*ll»*'»WWV9$?T«ge' i ] 

(^) "nronf g«ig*?ft*i?^sftT<a?r iv rf 4<ff asns- 

=m?WT3 ‘g^TSfT gf^WTO arr^wfW Sf‘ 

‘wffsrswi TOHrawn jjraHta.’ fm mfaa** i 

rrtifg g^ffif^rT^JT fa?fa?r q?j* srwwfe*ig , m- 

gsjwrotesNranrcwsS* *rf?*T.^5r**iiH nm^«r vzm*zj- 

mnftsrercraren^ <rofa' nflnrrfe^jpt^ sma rrrr fV n wro i g *p»n- 
vrfarfaaffTO^reT sn^=f ?n«Rn 

?CfWTT*fag?j'flnwrTfg *foeigji %Jn * wfcr ? *m 9w^ftgnnnw 
*^i: amfcr ftra^i«HWgtsf ^sgvn^ i 4 3pq 
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‘ rtf Or srgforc s^TrsOp ? fa' J faTT* 

5Tm ^TJT^m Vjr^T ^Tg«T^§5?RT: i ST ^ f=TrTT 
rftfrT ^T^T | fUT*<TT rU-IT ?%\ ^STTOT ? v ITT I 

?gi scaTqmt ^5* 

OscTJTT^Trfrfer JT^mTTiNS soesirat jptOt fqqiqjqii;^ *rc: vferjr: 1 
cTtt: s ststt 5 Tf?cr: tfta? s^ sqftrcrqqi^qf 1 ?m: sftajwi 
S[Tds^I 3 rT 5 T^^KqT ^ qi^T^m OsTrt: I” §Of ^ I 

sum qq^p: ‘/Tq^rqqq <jcftq*f?q ?l55iT-.qpTSqq q^iTofrqq- 

fiHt ?w— 

4, ^IS ^ffffTT rpsfr Tqqp^^Tffr «q. | 
ar^TST sqjir W*: S^W sfa q: wrq ll sq II 
rrqq^ l^mfq faqfm faiT J?rTi: | 

SftfagW gqqt Or^fqicq^qmq || ^ || 

Sqq qsf: $q ?q?r q qiq* 1 

qq^ -^rf^q^at^T ipf^ri qsr? ( % 1 

q*n fir— 

•‘'J^rqqqigq ^fftqqfewqq i 
SlSTiq Jl^qqqi ^qqT II \c. II 

*?>qq(£ <m f^qfqfq R’tt qq'rfqq 1 » ^ » 
^iqrqaTqTraq- gw g*rTWH 3 l?qsf 1 
qqw- qflq% it f ■£ \\ 

^T^iqq: aqqqqqr grr.fea *?: 1 
qfer?nqaqrt#? 3 > qwfqffqfq*^ n » 0 11” 
fpr qqqq?# — 

“fqqif^Or sq§: qq?qm: q«qqj 

ssnr giq^qfssfirOr q'Orjmfwr: 11 c n 
* f^rftercr?#— 





w 

gg r * gftrcrc sg: ll 3° ll 

tNfcpnuft sew §^rM arnfjyct i 
^TTir^gsr # srto;: %Jn^r ll 3? II 
cTft gggl g 3? HR flftm I 
3TK*T?*T og^TRW ¥T W qT5*Tfftr II II 
5et ??«r 7 W?t: awnr 3?r ?gr snrmta i 
srai'Tfaqftpcr^ gfinsr sOfeg*g?r u V3 ll” ?0r i 

HSTT— ' 5TT3T? 5?ft?T rTrajITniTg II VS ll 

{ & 

sr*TT?fara^: smir nnfhm: i 

?nnfa n nfHnt ?iR fasni ii ** n 

fa^im ftnntsei tpnqift f?f ^ h; i 

aTsrf^Fnr ^fm^rscrnr nft^*r a HfpTR u Ar® n .. 

5JRT HRS^T II ** II 

*RTn nfain' FT* ^|SP!ff siwffl ft fan II 
w^ f nwm? Ht jq^mwi n ll 

TFnr TrnTRFflnft ftfsr n ston hi i 
mnnnsn n $nW n ; fn n<ng « «” 

?ftr annnTF— - 

£, ?gfar a^Rrafft gtftfera i 

q n=* nnnvfts? n nw >m n s>> u” 

— ^a?n^?R;nism??nnT fSRmgjsin. «r 

e*n% i 

■3TFrt 

«ft«T:^ftsB4?f>T?i nRft $?m v 7a>^iRvrftsn?n$fa?i«nw’ % i 

trnn*il ^ingrTfnRff^Tfw+Jjuii'SiynnT^ nf’in *t<t fft sft- 

aafea irawam 1 
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^T|fJTTf^5 “arfa 3T 
lfWt^^»n^»^rF^RT^s^Tf%- 

<■ qq RrT*fa m qjRWRSW srg^FTT^T 5Trft^?:f^f ff5tq I 
sr=r M ^ KigggT ff q Brqqfor«rq faqjqq i qfeqtf 

5FT^I^T ‘>WR Jns^Riqq-^qqiR’fqfa «J«r. *ifVq 

c^qcrq’— jr^iwpngfiRar 1 qqr^Rg fe ?.i\ q*bqfqqrq: 
eT^t q TTSvrr 

•ffT^T^^sn^JfSP^JTT qprqTqerqqRT q 1 

“STSTN^UR I ‘!T5IHp?^qfTqv|rRri <£fefRq’ s?qq*qrqqqq. 

^q^Tq^rsqsqftqqr: t s/^rfo . . (q= ?»s) 3f?rq- 

stqflp^q^Tfqqif^i^aftaT guiRq 1 . ..sfpqRTq 1 *rf%- 

OTTrSTRiqi.. Aflwq I . ...?Br 

q?T*qq: \ ... {Vo 9-*) . qRTfaqqRI^qqTf’JT I 

;, sfa sn , qsfqqtq?l ‘3jfq qr qnTorws^r q^q>ift qqpRfqfa 1 
qift wfw wjfa: i 
(70 '<^ 1 ) q^Frnfa sreft^r qq?qq& qi^rBr 11 

qrfq qi qg^ I 

sp-riq qr q ^qB=r f<u?RTqq qqqb 11 
qqqTfa f^T^f^TTf^ g q>lftfqq I 
tf^%: q^TTqT^nq. qri qqFqfqsq?* ||’ 

* qiqq#qq5?ian?qqi5fiqf fqiKq?Rq*Tf?T% «^qhqqr* 




(2 s ) ‘^TqfcnjTO^vl^ ?srf ‘ars^nqi 

teuiifcfi *m wmlrj’ WJTrf??yf^if?frr^ w^TJTW ftiRR^g 
snfrdmw qsqfc: ftrerqrcsrtqToq ^wrersTRfftfa i qqrsqq— 
‘^fir^uri^T^isr it <?nrrsq qfasqfa i 
qgsqqfcrqqrer ^fr^RR qr 11 

W ^T it f^reSR ffSTT FPT JTOf^^rfrT II’ 

“OT^RRrf q^TqTqqTfqqJTCT^Tfqrq n^|«pi | q ^Rofr^TI- 
5r^RT3<gRq-^mv% qj rT^m*TRT^^r < trt( t- \\m )qq ffrr 
rTf^C^RlT o^rqr^m ?rRl qrqarfajan^qTqfq%qFJ iqT^^RTT- 
qqgqqiT: I” ifa | 

S?*T ^I'TT^WT: JJSTHR ‘ : H^iqffTTJqfm'4rW 

gf$q*q" i 

qi PqqT^TTdT-- 

* “ snnqfteqqqwfa; qri gf^n; qrq 4: q^tqcRL q^ri ^fa* 
*qq d?monf^? q qr crcqqq*to q^q r' sfq i 

qfq^R^qTqRTprqfq dt^T OTRT— 

* “*pt fqqqi so* ('Jo 'ivs? ) | qqT *I«CTT: . ^fWM^ 
qqiq irii airfare to ^ qqq qiq^qq ^ qqqsqiqrf^q qqq '*'-■. 
q=4 \m ( ?oq^o ) i sftfrr fq%pnfq qr^qq: irii 0go ^\) I” i 

$q W ^Rn^i'^rRr «rqq I ?WT — 

* mossiwsitrrswjqr H*mqm- 

(51*11 •)*!«! q*qq: vc^qq^ £gsq: I 

[?w#^ gfWfqfq I wfttmfcqqmqf^fq i m gqfew 
5«3 qi qfeft R*ii niR^ra: ■] 

v qqm*q mromnrarw fyrfTmJFt i [ q«q q**r l ] 
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,k » * “SHTTOftl* I I^T | ffeq WTTO 4T fa'gRJRT 

^t&rfrT cfU ^J=5t4J5 l|'<!l r[7 | ^TOTHOT 3TW I % SR " fa TT 
* RRT ^TTrftfcf li*|| b K 3^T | 4fS^T 24: C T3J»TT- 

jfolSfaSTR 4TS3R 4 SR * RT * RRT 3Rtfrt 

faRflfafa 4 - sst swtrr faRR sr ^nfj? *?r jrrr? ?R5Rr 
II \ II *44444 | f<RT 44 RT gffrtroftoE* 444 T 

R: ssrRRt fafosritfrT ^rfaitrcRfc^R ?tf«TRT 4*n 

fff ^4i r: srnr^mf 4 *t rrt ^r4r s|?4 q^nfa^fcurRRR 
STRT fa*fRRjT I 41T R 4cTTqfa- IIVII 4 ST^: I 444 

swg4ra?r 4RiqT s Tg?m? ~ Rifefa hv n ” 

— sfa ^RqsmisiarR sriri®^ [ 459415% fgm^Rsi'Jr ] rwl 
RTC ^sTSism i 

‘^1S4 24: qSRlJUR’ ^ ‘q^RRR *?■’ ?T4 

osr qssrqi3^^«tJisi?ior [ R?4TRi444<R'}44raqr ] : 4r m sfon 

* n^TTqfir:’ sft 4 51 ?^^% f|4l444T3%taf|rft43n*iarR 
[$4l4T-4T4444S44TSiqT84] 5444>fas4^4T ^444415141 nsfl^ j 

P444— 

« “innqfaq rt ^u?r*4fc4T4<r i fc^faRR MTpq^faRR i 

TO*r •eRi *rfe 4 ajerw^r i 4 *«n 3 rrvt ^4 4 qsrrqft: 

* [ narrfk. sntjrfq^-qftq; -^-qsyiRr ■srm-qicrqra; i stIwjwt 
f?* vrenRH^m nioTi4TOi4Hi jrrtwit wrtitswI 4W444 qinR*n ?n- 

II $fl<PW4 %qw 3 ru%t ^ il v || arf?raj« 

$Wff!W 1 f*R ?4 3OT sgwf | 4444 4RT44* || 5 | qjfTm ww | 

| 44 TOtai qm^r qr ?fr: ^fvrfosRng. [ fqq- 

1 **Wlt4 ] II V II qt^qqwqT* 43TRrqfafT aiari q ?XfT 

* sqwf 44 414 Riwftqtf sratafa n * n ] 

* [ 4H4 8 pira*ta: ( 3 ttt?o rimso ) i t^tr jhr 



I 3 dNgR * nnmft'^c^q^T^faqTfa^^ *T IR 
amrem n wK\ wrew: stwjst >r infTsqqqi fraalfnr 
i^pnrra i qqft I q qtsa^fnR arm ir* i *t ^r 3Tg**rq # 
srsnq^TTfi^JT^ftjt fa4fn i ^ <raRratf <( i *t # *t *? tWT sfa 
I ^ q5W* TOforta t a^^Rqgqww I 

qgqR qqfcf qrspten?* qiq k? I ^qvqRRif^^ I *T T&f 

^sft^rf | cj^ qq ffnr^qR i q ^ qq i q « q* q *r 

i\fer\ qi TTfewt 1 *t ^qqfaW^T I m n^qf^^Tn^T \ ngj 55 
q^nq% ftpFcrqqrqq <nr qrcis*m i h 3*tt 3Tg=R ir? srarqa rt 
gqf^fcr 1 *r?qqq *ra qum rt grftfa i ^-qTgqqqqq i rr^n^qq 

fll^qrq qq^q IT I TIRST qwn-5**! 1 n-qTgq ^-Ul^fafsn^^ra 

trci%w 1 qu^faqi n -* ( 33 ) ir 

SSgjtfft snWh l ^4^ aigaH.. I 3Tara I ^as&aifca ftfasT*- 

?orq 1 arifcaiffr arifa arofaj t q^g, arraqqf ^fiara: 1 q?r asrra- 
ftraras* arewra 4 ?ra stisBtT^ 4 f?| sisPiqtra qaaq? T^n q%qw qtfeaife* 
fafaraasan I arag 5qg *1 q* ataw: aran ^gnifoi an: 

tnri nstfarajqraa snft?' qsarara; i an qq4ra aran%n: an*: 1 qq $fn 
**3* agw ^sm4tara 1 qjrqraftfk *jara?rra 1 srq fra sjor ar? ^*rai 
mvi gqfafa— I ^ «*f q^qra: ST*** *»**• fawSTOaf ffWR 
manfqai fq v -q qiq?q agara 1 aa *?: ar^jfifra 3HEta4* q^*rwt- 
faqra tram^ 1 araansETaan^ a?aq qara; srtaqTaag qgqffrfc&rraf 
qs*n«rnra qra snqsra, 1 a *5: \ saw^n* amgafi qgtfara <sn$tat ^ 
awqfeafewi. 1 amqn^q; ?r a^nq^r; fa^;: 3:4gai: 3^raq?R aro- 

wtfqfnmqqra 1 <si)H«tqrafR5q*i*raq qsqqfdfli+id sear ara qa q^ srar: 
W\ ?raRqt% ^qqi?'qt?f^aq1q4sqfasra Jjqqftqq^rg’ awrf^ 1 
Opq« i *53 w- q* 5 *4T quanfft q armd wamrat ^^afaRt 
wraansi 'STTafiH 1 an $ffcn afwan qaft an ?*qwro 
apr 1 an g or afanT ?g: ft*ww«i-‘«3T*ftq; aiw ^s*r’ ^fn-arww- 
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— g?fi^fel$13T Wi: I 

T^^-^fF?Tf?f??r=Tr|fT SfrfUm ^S^TORfa ^RTT^NTfn I 

^^Tgrorr?!?^? g o snsnjpTTirsRT: m*4un miRg»T5T'wR 

orfaMf^a ^r?r i crt fpm^fttnrari 

?WR<W tr?pqf£qjp^_ 

5 ‘'srfacz or ^TRnlfatoiogfof g oot areteo i 
TOR?! ^F^TT^TT §feg?:T aT^W^rf II V. II 
fuor o?^woo*rt% i: c ^u? faoft g^ig i 
wum ^ft osgfaoRT soft fafoR gi^FT ofcft n $ n 

*n ^facrfam fg: moftsogq, i a?*i jj-jsqVqfa gsrafir — gn^n 
srsrrctmn ni m gnri Sou* jjttI qfmi sg jrau^un- 

msg i ma upSjfsm^smsiio rfW jwtsgg i % <^*rsag srarmtft? 
?m fwjR in gfeSi i moiflmffasi Smft m§*fj?f?i mo omoi 
ftt mgm tmoii'a qft^fnr mmi eoqfmofiTcJrfoifco 

aoro q : .FT J?rgqw*n^rar mfUJRrmiTf^rrftg i 50% if amir: 

<irt. st-w mrnfmjfmoo ?=rpnf?mf5i iftfw * fafm feg *3qi«no:’ 
‘snow.’ ‘*mot’ s/mfe.% mmSrmftmmRsmao <t?t% 01 % mfo $4?m 1 
sraiomt 33 *% 11 5 11 ] 

® ‘offomg ‘ smr ‘ommo %* mao’ ‘ommo-’ ffir 

ofiwi.wiu sg*mm gggm ‘mffo ggi [ m rrr?g m 

Offurt ]’ 3^W^’ ‘fliRiq:’ f^mmnfTOT- 

iTm nq ?T 57 i 0 g wFmmom: q^umf^im m^awfogsreKamitaCTtnow 
Soofa 1 


- [ m* amq^Tqnrqftqwi ($0 ?mm<m mo mifm mtn $0 

fimio afammftg og ?m srmqfmnsqono Srfmtf oq«h ?igwrt $%- 



V? 


WU fW ^4ww w ft ] «forf$inRtef 

fqar gq rt gf^rorferoq; f*Rr fcr: vwnrrit fa fa*n i 
RT«fts5R*R wa ^rr srRfo'rfa sRqf faR^R n « u” ifa i 

W^%nri qqqqn*3R^q^aTR:g7f^f^R ftg: 
srarors: q^atsRr?RR qhra^snw^4 1 

am— 

“#H: f*RT ItfaaT fnf)TT^ SRptT TTTrTT V.faift JTfftaq I 
^R^SJR^fft^fTRT fan ^fcgrWTRR II ? 3 II” ?fr I 

wrtfewri g ^^^?#!Rg:TS7-^^^rrTr’7f^s^ 

ITRRT qR n^K-q -jq^WR— 

fan srfan mfara «pfg mat ?fkwr nmq i 
amnatsrRtafftTR^an fan ^fjrgnwRR n \\ n” *fa I 

sTftOTwfcr *pv&m 


fa at ffa fasqfffa i q*R^ fa: nan tjftsfan ( srnnafa asaraitinT 
magma: ?Tg ) a* fa sfiRTRT: ma?at: ( nmiffafa I sPsaataaT ) srfaag- 
>?ag i ate*rt *?•■ i sraafatfasama: i ‘'starafaf mi jfsamMtwtws; 
falfitmm 3TTpta(amfa’ SR straTOR II > II a^sj falnr mat? 
snrrcat gam< Tnraaaca fam at aafafafafat^ at artfa ammraarfaf- 
atatatfa aataf qaiaa^q faaa?nafat i fa faWr i taafaf qm?- 
nfaaqarr i sarafan agfaa ?st* asm sfa fafatratfafass n \ u 
fan satstasfa mi %ifai fasgsa atseamp^ a^tafta stamt as aw- 
*«HH: *ranfafarata» nfatf qmt fa fa fsaa, i fafanfaa \ “anj- 
fa g?ar fata qarama;” ?fa aretuR i aanfif gratae: gafafa at 
fa a^l'smntq i fa aa fafa aais i ssysrc^mfaa nam amort ?a:- 
a>jfatq: STass' ( fa ) ngaarrag i asratRmrmm amt faaafaq 
famaam $»fa u » ;i J 
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MfRT I ^ S T*I— 

p^qrq^ r*5 ^HT^qT N I 
qftf^ifcf ?*fa ^arrTT fl*g Pit 
* %T?RT Wrt *qfq? $ R?Tr* * >TSfa IR^II 5pT I 
vr: 3Rt u?: q^qftpjun *T?ro?i- 
fcWl *fmTCTftPT *T7fa9HR*fa?X | 

MgpfR STft^TUT ?R MpRfa 

fsRFTPW NHR JTfMt^W^tspq Wh IRCII sPl ^ I 

•3UT R*mTO5RTI 5 RRTR*R“ — 

“n^ ^ft wta7^^Tn*srfog:T R^wwfcnRi^sffcn- 

sj^sfcn ;w><tt 3^ R^n s gs^R nm^: i n ^?- 

*?rRfaRf^R^ gaMm *»r Purr i’ §fa 
?r scfcriT^TTPr cRiJm^RTRJjPr rrrWt: f sfin 
qqir-T 

“(?) afasfe: RfRRUfa RR5R> RmrRTT | cRcf |rR*T: I 
3Tf^^*sfaguaiRRTf^>iTft I (V) 3mr ror sRTqfwrwfa wfa: 
Rfa^ftfrT Rmq | RfeJTWR^rR HRTSTTRpr 

rlRTft RSTUTRSfa R ^RRSTTR^RTW. I ('4) RSI 

3T^f^T9ITRU?% ^TRT WSnSRmfa wf%: ^RTjff^T ITTRNH- 

<TRT RRR I” Sfa, “RSRf JT^=^r#T *TfT RrR sf?T ^RSTR RST3R.' | 
?rWwsrf*rr i” ?fa 





3TTf: I 




d*iw »nw pm iftrateq*pf ^rf^r? Ni qtarw^iqf 

in vzft i rs? qrcfr^f q?fcn an*ifM$wg>CTsn:— 

’ qgqfq 5 - %r *f x ^q-^iT^Tq 5 | 

*rg#T a q =q’— ?fa I 

‘ < 5iFEng5<fff%n ^RqqsrTsrar qsq>T°t ‘arsm arreftq’ [si?i 
W] ^rTf^TT qqter I qq *j*g*n^ qqft wn?^ gmfefa *nr: i 
*r srnf^rfa ^rcf^wq # m: i flqftqqrf^qwrarraT 
jjRfawq*RqgTq arro^qfl^ itto qqf 

faf^i i” 


— ^Tf : i 

qrfqf^jp?: m^TioT^TetsfifirTiq^T^QlT- 
’sqqy?^ snftrg: ‘qT sp^T*n”— SRISTlftN qgq9r | qr^TWR 

=q :— 

“qTTyqTsfiqq^qmq^tF^^^fqf^: I” 

^qifq^qi^fqqqq^RqR I "qqq Tgqsrfg<ftq*IJ7fq*q 
qi r^fTq^q-”— ?-qrq q^fq*Tq*jfai*q q^fjqpqf ntgRR:— 

‘qfqqt qqfRR q*n «ng*rc>Tym q i 
*jq?q^qqr srmnrr %q?^qq: n’ 

S jq ^iqqnTO'q: — 

qqwqf rrrw *5qqqt qgqqt qqt gpj i 
$rtm5?rwiqm m fk && «i q? ferag f^qqt *n qjpq?: him 
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1 ^mjtfftrlPTT ft?TT^qR— 

“zzfmn -3?!^— 

^ cffif qfhnRmRR 'T7RH 5071 I 

^17 TR || ? || 

cf^T ST«?t: TOTT7I JfrWqutf 3TJR I 

oVRT f^STrf ^ Tlf?r[)7Uff ^ II R II 

^T” »W*«WT *z* mV Tfhr:’' «7*rVqft: I 

^TR'Sj? TTtn^q^ ftpiRT: || 3 || 

Sp?I ? JT53 - s i^RTr^7l: <■ 
arf^^iKT uqUTUOT: r^m ft ii * ii 
^ TUT ft^VRTR^q | 

STT5R*ftfa fasm: II H || 

*WrT?T WT: ^faSTTFJraq I 

7R 7*q *RR qmirTR: II $ II 

jflrtrTRR^ faqfif *q^ r?wj \ 

m s?gm^ *fjoti: ii vs ii 

*r*TTOm? i 

vfun^i 5jq?f??xr V^q ikii 

*v 'Uj'utfR qgqrcifa^mq ii ■* ii 
^?? ftpr33T»T?«^ ftsrr^ung^q | 
fciwre* Jjttmw ftft foreft n ?0 „ 

3TTRTmfrt qf ft^qqcrfgfq^TT^; I 
qgl^qrq 7*q qfnmwf =qjgqq \\ ^ ^ 

-371^71 rlRUm Xft ftl^FT qqqirJTVJ: I 
5*TTft%3TfRM fV<7 qRTftgRTR^q || Vz> || 


. M. Shastbi 







?TT^T: 3^rff?T fqTWI g^qaCT 
353*3 3^ =3 falWPRn; nr^ll 

nnfr gsrqfait: ^trtt sfrer ar^Tfu i 
3 *tt f^gnr sroten ^ftrfr narfa *ifr: ironi 
f^q% JR?T 3 R 3 lfa 3fe*T qfir fa*Tf : I 
rfrfFm JT ^trt: i^ii 
3 TG 2 ?Jf!TTWT fasmftrannf&a I 
*T3T*f 33*133 *i ^TU^TTOrq ||’gj|” 


VV. 


—^3333 fasRmra^^qRfrf^ar 2*33 i 

’° ^3333^3 ( 3 Nn 33 *i 3 t ) p 53 t 33 $ 333 <na 3 Twrr^— 

“afr *3 ?3 3 q 3 rfa ii^ii ^t *T 3 ?3 aqWrfa iivqii zrtTftwrt 
33 rT'T^TTfir ii^’Eii aft qgqpt k* awfii il^li an 37 73 rmifa 
Mil arrg* ^3 333 ifa ii^ii art *w 'ii 333 Tfa imu art aRrer-rf 
ht rukifa ikvii 

“3ft *3*3 73*7 qafr nwfa Mil afr 73*3 q^ft 3 q 3 if 3 
n;{ii ait*ftsTH«i 33 ct *Mt 3 q 3 ifa Mu afr qgq$ 33*3 «rwf 
333 ifa MU art 37*3 73*3 <miftr 11 aftgirc* $3*3 
33ft 3 q 3 ifa mii aft *fro *3 73*3 q^ 333 Tfo Milan *s?it 
^ 3*3 q?fr ?mifa 11^ 11 

“an *3*3 73*3 33 333 Tf* 11*311 sisfrq ^3*3 
3 <$ 3 Tf* u*yil afmtJmiRq 73*3 W 1 333 ifa iwn an *1^73*3 
g<t 333 Tftr 11*511 afi 37*7 73*3 w* ^qqrf* 11**11 afrginq ^3*3 

s 0 qtaronOT's* ntfasjwiBnwrffoT ( 

>«ifira ) ^-M^wpss 1 a oqq-wHUM^wm fr 

«Nfw«iHMi3S3?erift3Hy*nf33T qqqferd ‘*33t3t 393 $’ wfar wwf t ra f 

**¥-¥*Jr?W^« 33 il's 5 q[ I 
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A 


§3 IliCII 3TT gif IMU 3TT 

§<f u^oii” 

rTWir^n iruTsrsqTfrFrura^Tf^^JT^i^ srarairwft stf^RT- 
?J# !TI'M^^TTSFRRITg^I-cT?q |«i'cTT3'TW?^n ? fi:'TTfrRt I 

^m*T3? m^-^i %R-^iiqfir-«5r*T-»fk-*nnTO 

HTHTfJT I 


’■'itWf fefm£ S^foTOaSOTW^Sfa— 

“o3JTg^rq?T?cr ^S^STRVqi^ 3JfTfa I 3qR ^TfT I *?UT 
|^T?r fcfTST i yr^rur |srrc Knirj i i q?ptrer 

^T?T I 3JTR I^TTZr fq-J^T I MWTC k^W *TTfT I 
WTSI I ?fa II i II 

“-3?«r q?4 3j?!fir 1 3^ 1 

3^ q?4 mm 1 u?uq q?4 wfi 1 istthpi 
q^ wnrr 1 qgqipfqwr q?4 mm 1 im? ?q*q q??t i tftjrcq 
ifr*q qc4 f=ng;T 1 n^r *ctr q??q ?ensT 1 fft 11 « 11” 

ifa dknq [ ^mr ] qmfar [ ‘^THigrfr: 

istfa’ i?«n^TT??TT5«iT^n3^Ror ] M«r-ss?-?k*iH-qg- 

q?g*T-vft*T-H5T^r% smn^r ftsrtpunqq 1 

Mq^Wmqq?qqq^qTr?fqqqT Wm ^rf: q>fw%? ^ 
qfem Mwfafq mq ?T ^TspiirsawfWTOTf^Itl^IF^rTOg- 
q*i*Mi<L 1 


fkm 


m * gqfa qfeasqmgqufqr qqq qq 33? smwnfemig 
siFiifcraat# ngrn^jg 1 


% 1 to Tq*q’ ^qtP*H ft^TOTOfagfcgfe^-f&tlT * 

dfl%3T5^ sraiWci fs^trutfilrqfH^ii »o-»s cW^5?rt?'gs^ I 





VLvi 


*I®m*fw *rfa| 3 R*TST^PIT 

^T^fer *n*zt ‘wf Srctf-’aw TOPrarror- 

qorar: gRqqfsRRon^ fgaWhr suitor* u^rcuft- 

faq^qrosi^: i 


*ftagflJPTOlfan*l “ 3 T 8 T«lFlT*re>Twt” |fcf UTO* «Et 
qjffro: vt utcrtu: f*fc errg^TT & zzizi-vm urauorcfftam®*- 
fasiq rt ut 

ftm* u *t?fu^ i ^ 
wt uwfa i 


cT^r aiu^ u ugisTroan: ^nurture qferrt srrai^T uro 

% uuTf^iuiagqqiwi^ 1 1 § wtarofiSrswitf 

rhrtsrrsptt •3Tftw.%T sqi^aiJR uisu^fj: i r rr — 

“srst tfmsr toto gfas? i RiRgteTftgJUT r fafaq: 

^T II \S II 


“urffcT jRUUTCflC F^m q§Rfa «?w*TO 

*\ ^ 

UiPT I *1U JT?IHTV?njft?TR R^gRT RFTFRR^qSTSRRTR FR Rfa c gRT 

*rfai 3 F 3 ‘-fwtfa sfenwn* li s it 


“ 3 * ft^T rIr^IR *>J RppRfT 5T^rTT ^ff 

RT^TTR RgFJ I R*H^ q>°$R^ 

affasg: Rgq^: 5 *tag. II ■£ II” ifr i 


v % 5 j£ v 

3 {R 3 f?j'^.w)R'-q§ c lf%-R 3 r-?l FFITR -R?l?^ -S?cRTRRTRrRTg^*R.‘ 


Tqt£ sncu^ cW.^lfa RRTFRT qf%RTR^R RRT?RRTRrRT^ftRg- 

^RlfaRURfaFUt fRRF RfwgR^fa I RRpRqRTrRR^gR u, 5 f 

ifM fsRFRTfa RRTfa Rf|S:^tWTSTft?TR^nTWT^TWI^- 


| 
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3T*r&5$%TRT: q^rr *JR§sfa— 

“o©o Ntifa'RRw-iyrarcRfRR; ti ? \\ooo *TRfo5RTNooiitfiioo 

^ V ^ 

RgRfefa*RWoo ii s ii oo rr ^f^srmoo n ^ n R?fttRTN eo 

|| ?o 11 00 N^RfaiRTN 00 II W II 00 |?TTRfo*RTN oo || ||” 

?cRR NtN fafTTRFRRT NRTRT RT*Rf W?f%: STTCRft | 

R rr^sr> 


fa*nk nt^ rT«rrf^r Nf^:*RtawTfaRrcrew^ NRTRTNfaRTRTRi 
«rof?f f*TR<re<R r Rf^5r:^r5ruufMff^ RR??fR i 

RR^R “ nr: urt ??: q^rfrf: ” ?fRNf^?r:?fTt5R«nf^- 
RRTg^RTNNTNR35R^N>S^TRR0[Nf^^^ogtqrg^RtR^ 

“NRRTRffR? RNf RsT RgRfcfJR R: I 

S’JRT RRT NfRN RT R: N?§ f*TRT: 11-611” 

RRRR?R RRiTftlR RRTRRT^apsifR RTfaft^R *RTR- 

fe^RTff I 

^WTORirWRT ^RRRIsmBRR^RRRTtRlRJIR'tR- 

RTCURFR'-RtfR^ft “RT%TFR5TRf*RRRlfaToo || ?Q ||” ^R5RR*R0TN*R- 
t%?RTNTfrT I RlRTRqRTRVRRRRRNfeRTRTsI JJcRB^R'TRf RB^F^tR- 
5Tf^^srRTWRRftRRTfaRfo-:R*RTfa: RTRR R^f^TcfR I R=R 3R*R*RRtRRJJ— - 
^ NTRtR [ 3aRo Si ? | * I r < ]”— ^RlfRRT JJRS- 
RSfaTfrT: SRf^ft RRTfaRRftR RNTT: RRNflcftRR^bWRt^gR- 
R*NT?I ?*ftR RR RT5TW Rlfe^RTR I RfRrRR— 

“«nj^I ?R Rf^^rfR I R^ftRNRrfTNRRRcNT ifRBRNRrRRT- 
N^RT RfRllRT ^fRTfa R ^JRTRT R Rfrf: NR^RTRPftR^R }J<tTRT 
Rftf’J^R^UNT^RT: RRT || m || RRTTf^T Rift ^RTf^T I ^RR^SR R: 
* ^RTRT R%: mm: NTSR RT NtRT: R ^W t NT R|RtNI^T 



^ ^<trt ^ qfa: sqfa &>s%«rs 

$*rrc>s5TT*m *ftsd?H n s n 

“?f qsrrqfasr?^ i fiTR fo" dftftr ^JTTrrqHtsfaSTT- 
cTts^tfcT Rtsqqr^qffqrtfrr qi grFgfeeRrar stt^t t $?tfa rRm^sr^r 
STTcRq ^ 'TT'RR^RJT cf?qf?c'qfa ferfamft ^ffciqfa^qqRq 
rrcTrJTFRT'Tff^T HSU 

“jRTfeft? ^JSRtfcf | Z?T?W 

mfttfrt <tmi% *?: JFTtSSrafr^TRR fT '3T<TtsffcT §SPf ft 

^wfrf H? oil Jrastffcrafstftfa I 3?r?F*J H9nfrT«F^r?fq?^'WTWWT- 

<\ 

«ft I ft?" R? 5TT^ RIS^ooo iTTftfft ||??|| 

q^qfrfTOTfrr i <r?r?*q ^5njTT'5d^tT?^WTwq?Ttq^ I q§qfft- 
??TWT? ??T q?T«T 3T>qtmr*R?S*I qrftqf^rT ersfooo =TT^fcT ll?SII 
TOifqt^jftstftft I ?!5nTfT^t^ qT3«!T 

«TT?I?T ftf^TgUgift qTcftRHf: *ftS3Toco Hlftfft II? ^I| rTIT^t?^T- 
W'tfcT I Cl^q rf?q«^ fa?JST 3T?TftRcTWT?i 

fq^?q^ifjRqvftf?HfT|: Rtsfooo iriftfa n?*il tw3?t? ^stftfft i 
??j?*q ?i5ntriq;d? q^ftf t »?**: qsRqr^t?" 

c- ^ 

*fqfa STTSf OOO ?uftfa II ?*i, II ^ffl-trfltffSRtfct I cT9J?W 

^qi^^qT^q^q? qsnqfa? ^ptjtt: q^nqfaf JTfT^r: 
Rtsf?toco juftft ii ?; ii i «ra?w ?T^TRT^d- 

?t i?n?r anfoftt sre? sftssreft^nsnq; 

qr orf%Fi ?n fi: qd qr ii ?^s ii 

“^?!Fq«STqfiJT^qTf^ I $HRt ^qTjfefrn l|?OT|| 
s ^o||?^l|ooo ?T5Tf fcf: faftf f^r ?Tfft faft*RTTWft* 

^«TR^ $tft rRfT?Rq?RT Rf??RS^fqTrI <T?q 
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fafTR JTR ?&dfcT WHRfarW crater fagRWR f*UUS*ftfrT 

*Rfftr f^; fanwrffci: iro ir sft i 


a?* ^4q-qgqcgR*teRRRsr^- 


STRRRrft 
^rfTft I 


^ 3 


q-an^(TJTj;g^r'?f^-^(3-f^^ : 7^-^5:JT3Trf^Rif5T5rr5 : 3- 


^hftcffo )-3TTgnjf VST^R «R «Rft— 

“fft: a* 3T5TTqfrr: SFSTTffT^RRqtScRH cT^ITTtTRPT q^TUTR- 

Rf^srtgu^sFjrn sr: q^m ?ir5rX ^^roftr fu^fafcr 

etsqt^RT fTR ^•f^rTR^THTgq'T: VTSrT'TRTCHd^ 3*RRf 

SRjt^ cTRRqf *R: SRSfR. W RtsfalFcT ft 5T5nqffT ftflTTrRT- 
5TSR fcft «TT 3TftmTR fT %t RTgR ^fcT U JCrTTqfrlff^TUf 
=qR*mq*tftsRR*J5fo f<R§s aftJliNFfrofasrqrer u?ru^: 

t-ht^iR *is^ **ftf^nPr: II ? II 


‘‘*T q^Tiqft f*R5R«TUR3R fRSR^ 3RT RSVRR=^*ftft 

?tr Jr ffifoararta *n jtfr s?mRq Rtfa g | 

RtosRfcr *R *Rf?r ^ VR 3TT'U^r s si >R * *Rt f^rfar 
RR TT^rf 5TTR q^STIR SROT =RTR V gfe ST <R TT'ft^R 
* u ^ ^ fTR sprint wm: qftqsftftfa || ; h 
rj feffRRVRR^ fR5R>T RTSVR^^ftfrT feffcr R JTR 
Sffoirtir wr ss^R RRrsswurrRtfr * I fsrfafqiRNa??? 
iRft * w art <R ul? ftRf% ?rruT oooooo <rt 

5R *RRS RRfalfefr II 3 II ft WftWTBIPraR. fRSRR W 

RSWTR^JRft <Jffof Jr HR ffffq5Rt?T HI f? gURT HR- 

mwflqg q uft ffr * t RfirHRHR qgqft?tf?r 

51 S HT tR HTR cooco dli| pR HT5TJ|Ji<H H qf^H- 

^frr ii v II ft ^jfown*r?§ft fRaefcw Rs^TR^tftfrr ^ 







$ JTW ff^^^fm 5TI ^ fM^rfaf^OTcPTPT^ *T | rqfaiq- 

*& %* sft ^?fr * * m 

^ff fl^ftcT *m ooooo <TPT 5frT fopiT ^ fc^T :Mt- 
^fcT II % II ?T TWiTHW?I=E3frT cTTT^^ WW JTTSVaTTCFgjtftfrr VWti 

$ ittjt sfifcw^tar wr ?? ^^4*Tfawra*roft% *r I r^rfJr^T- 

$* ffrT 2RTf R 3TTf7r?T^?r ?r f *H «R 
feirf^T ITT*?* ooooo rTRT sTfrg?J?5T^|^ ^<TRcT ?T?tf %fcT II % II 

cf ^gir«n?rEgR vt&wiri qr«n msx w^M z ft Pr ^s rr ittjt ff^r- 

^?T «TT 5? 'T5Brr»T9TRf¥R5T^^Tlftfcr *T I S? 

^ IT S' qT n*T *J 1 fel?fl?T ITH*? ooooo rFq- BRt 

fajJcWST fny^ft^FtTSTR %fcT || vs || ?, W 
JTTS«IR-^fei ^TfTTT $ ITT* Spfcqjrfte! Tf ^ TCfiCT?fffa5[r!T- 
*r?*n*ftfa tt I ^fa^qrfT^R r&fa sfafRfcKf &r * sr en 

SR*ft*TTITt felrf^ IT^T OOOOO rpZf IT TTcST^ft- 

ii q ii ^T^rrfrvqT^gjrr ?r^^r w 

*T ’TTJT «n f? rfTTiTTITrTT^IT^m'tf^ ST I ?ffa??T5Pft- 

it S Wl n^ffTTf^fllTfe ITIT^T JT3TT ITFq 
'T^fJTTTTT ^TUT ^T«T V "IT gfe ST n q 'TT'ftm^ ^T^fcT IT ST 

^ fT«r ^ st^tt-t q?fes*q ^ fai*nftfrr it ir<*ts?irmT- 

S^ fafe/ft TI^TIT 3TTf TT STfm^JTTrl IT^nSHWfrT 

^fcTTC sr?ftTTH I^TJ^I 5T3TT=TT?TT^T'1?I q nq- ^ || yc ||” ] 


«T3T JJTriqaisr^T^JT^lT iqq-^r-q^q^q-iTfT^-^t-^TT^T^- 


JTTJTTlTtS5rplT-qp:qt'TfqqiTTqcqi^q-^-7TTts^^?T: 

fafe<rs*r TT^iN^q ^qqqi fafifeT: i 


STT^n^JTFiTts’esn 


qrfyTqir^TqiTg ITWT: 

q^mqn^TTi^ srcRw^JTsrrenjpira jti% srsfe sftjr^fciftqrTT- 
^rm sTf^is^^nf^rr^T ^T^qoft^rt \ 
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’TTR JTTW^OTTfa «T 

I 3T3 rnr 

c^cr^fY ^ ^PR: I 

gwr^fmju^ tftaWHta^sw” 1 iTC°f 

JTTfT *roft iflspH* fTSIT^^U^qfrlfY^cTfrWfUJnJTTfeKT^cTmr^rlTffl- 

o 

vtf gftygq^q Hraf arwfirsT iqfl^^ ^Rm^forc- 

jn^wfafu*ir%^mfr <r«rrfa r 

q^sfa^R ^VT?T^T JTRTfu W fRT?rRN' UTfTR g 

qfftR-.^ig^rcar ftwwfa squHrcft: i 
oqsr^cn^f^ ^muusR? ^ *rw rft i 

13 rnarorsnft^ ftstar&«f awsiFercui m 

| «r*if — “wtw?5farqna^(5T«i arrarr. facrft 

ws fto& h im: i” ( imn ) i “-are^ vrAnro *ro*n wro* ^ *» g« an 

TOTOtad l” ( 1Ur»l* ) i *?rf 3T-jpra *fo? 3T( zn&t ara: |” 

( lie iiv ) i “a *a*$$ pgci wta 3»: *Tf«%ai: aasfta i” 

( 11100113 ) i “wnt * pal <rft*ftgw fad *i tffa wig^ifa firer^i’ 

( 311 $11# ) I ‘fafar *r: p ? i HSfT^ ?T£& 5113 3U: I aTT^rl?’ 

=reUitfjrc sr vfa* ^tsr g^T ^g^ii” ( vt^«i^ ) I “3Tfnrc g** 

*wftre fcft 7 ^'t ft svreiffft *\m i” ( $nciio ) i wpi 

?«wft*5 gf^tii vim*? »” ( sun* ) i “*ffa5ire?Ft f?m n rfw rr^ ; 
f^teamft a ft 1 #!: i” ( ®ii$n ) i “tftm ft|aTg$fa?<3m<rifa mi sroffor 
ft?H i p?: 3’t aahnd fa ^upd m$sn srih i” ( »i3?iv ) i 
“sr ft ^t 31? 5? Hrrftit ftwag, • «fa h nr n” (mcjii )i 

‘faffa^T ?faft apa ?tTnft?7T7T -fife?; 5T5t?m: | fisTjft 

Oft ^ft?- PraraifarT. «” ( lo)*;^ )| “3TT3J: ftnm^ 
si vftflt tpiw sjtaura’faftsnu i «*?#sftfaq *rt &n 

arsrcai^fa 5 ?** u” f i<>iimi ) i ^ft I 



•rfcs*?fiT|3ni5«TH5ft ] *Tf£5r:ttTT5f Iqs* w 

q^fqqq- 

*Tf|^IT:?cft3ri5Tf : t?l , T?J?^«Tf^^T«I^^T SlfTT q Tlft- 
^Tc^^T?T?Tc5fT^ “*T nq'tS^TUTS^qT fqfetfT N:’ : qpFI- 

<TO*Wlfcq I foST^T “JTSTq H: ,; ?fa 
q^qqtq qq “srjrqsFr” gfa q|sr qf^Ttfcrtqsqfqq: i sr-q^q 
‘■^to” ffrr yn^T q ^ a T^qrqistsf^f ‘‘^q:” sfa qis*q 

qf^iscten^ ^qta^q q q^qqqT q^qFqqqqqqfa i qqqq 
JTwqwqpq* ^WF^qr qq^gf^r^m^>q?srsn?q gcq;qrc- 
qtn ^iwmrwi vpnfcnrotrtsft q«n am^rra- 

315101 ^ 33 ^ qtqqfer q qqT ^qsrigQ^ i qqqTqqF^sqfa 
jrwqf srmT: sisqqor J?WFcra^rqr qiqiqqprssraT ?r § 
<t*it *rqqq i qqfq w qraqq q«Ti ^Tfrqqsfq irfe^tFfr- 

q? 0 [ fTfT tfff ?]qqq 

qgqqqr fa^Fqr^T^iq^ a 3 ^ ^jftqq*: 

q^qqqqfrn^TF^s ^m^^qq>fq^qarrq^q>Tiq^^qrq^v>: | 

qqRt?W^^r vftwn*^qq^rRqi^qi^a;Ep!q^g I q«Jl — 

aTrRrawqq ( 3i*s'*o ) ( »i**i® ) ( 3i'»°K ) ( snsoin ) ( ) 

( \\\\m ) 1 q^aRF&r ( qi^'Jii ) ( ) ( k\w\ ) ( «i*si* ) 

RtaRWqq ( *1^31^ ) ( SI'Soio ) ( si$»|:ir; ) | f|?qfB¥R^q 

q^wqfarstjqy&r q ( u q « « 15. ) ( ) ( 3 o!?o?i« ) 1 ^faqwiqfsfcr 

( *\%*\* ) I fqajramrqq ( 3h*$i=* ) q ( ^ 13.^133 ) \ 

?fq 1 qqqwr^r^Tqiqfq vfta^s^n g?? 9 ap$q ( *1^1=; ) 
( VI^VIC ) ( «IRVI^ ) (35I3^F ) ( *<>13*13 ) ( =*01^13 ) I ^ift- 
«***§* q ( 3 3RI3R ) ( 3CI31«° ) ^qiq'i I 

Rqftq pfrqs^ ( 3®m* ) (3Ri'*3 ) ( *3iu ) 

I ^I^HJqpqq q( 3 51*5 ) ( 3*IVo ) ( 3 § | tf 3 ) 5 ?qi^ I 


«q^5Rqp^N vftq^^q sqtaqtgsqisjqqsfeqrqt ( *i3c|io ) 
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w ^uRjnst^R 

? a«n triton “trenffc3t 

* t ?W ^T^fFf vd#q TOffsRT f«T ffc 

^n: I” ( ) ^TOTUV^ 3{tcIR 

'3 ttcI^t^^ “mr’ “srmmsft” “^pnr:” 

To??: I ^g'URsJTSTsfm sftW^lt ?Wrl?ra- ^tH- 
*ts?rtr =? srcftro^RTq RT^sfaf^riqtafa I 

TONlfe I 


naift— 

q*fi froi ^Tfif^pf^m qfaft 5TI- 

mwR#r i 

gffq 3 v m ^faftrq^rcqorfq: 

surRq¥qfa \\ ^ u 

Rf|5T:?fm^?Rf?^'T?T?2T % «T)?f JJjjffafr faiTraRIT 
“oRt k^q I fTOT ffRt 5TTiTcRJT§«JRT- 
wn 3??q:«RW?nqw. i ooo i ung*H m: \ or: §*r. surfacur- 
q^TOT: I ooo | ooo i qq?q srto, gjRqf ^rur^^m ?in %fcr 
qgtawwsrcR: i <rt rhrrt ^g. 

teggspT^Tsf: i q*n ggcRTOn rrfs* *%??;srfrr qg^ 

?«ETOq: I %?. ?T^l^?ra^T??nqT«l4ftl?5n?TTOI^^ IJRT^U- 
sURRqq i arfircfRRT^ sfroqg^R I” iRifqs^qRRTg- 
qRf*RmfaTOR irrjrt # vcftfa: rt? i fo?g 
^rt=*R SWHfct MTRsftf^^Rq^TTO?;!? I 

WU^M-HWlfa TOl^TOIf ITOTHnS ^^IF foK^ngpfcs H W qqfrf} 

a^fawi re raRtffarwteRifa: i 



Siq^ SHW5T?*m?qqtf 

SS^^FT: 5T<T?3r?=?TrT: f^RTst?! aiT^g^t § rT*qq ?fm- 

f^frr^tfqftTqqm^q^R ^wqfrqqqreqcq *q'T^qfa<grrciqqsiT^- 
WSZSSft 5Rt-f^g^-g^^-^T«lf5TWcIWT5- 
qfaq?igq^qq 5ITOf^qft'7?JJqTc5T 'jqH'TSITS&q | ffrTqq*q 

ssjt^r 3 “*qjr?fnqfqo” “snir^tTnsrfqro” 

qt?1i^T?W HT<JiqqT^JT5mTf^fTTcqvgqg STqqq I 

qTOfqq?qfqq5T^q?qSqqifqqqiq^Fq?qi5q ^S^qmqsforqjJ- 
qiqfqq^fg(f|qTqo3f5r ^fe^T^T'RtqqSTJTfeft^^^^ST, 
q^q?I'J 5 T^T^^ «wwftr 1 

^^&Tqq'taf^qTqfqq?qqwa 0 % ;jf^>qqqTqqiq3<ftq^n% 
q q^q ’ ? s?TT^T?f srarTOT'rcPRRt qq ‘fq^tirft:’ 5faq<?qT^qRi 
qiqqraqfqrai q qjfoctff qrsfq ?*q^ 1 arfa q qq stut fqror 5551 

C\ 

q %qqT: fa>?§ S 5 T STTf^TT Sift qq^q |qf *Tfqq?qq cTSEtgCRT 
sq^sq^ 1 ^q qq fafass^qr^q q^qq?imqrq: g*i: 1 qrq- 
5qi^gj?^f TOTOrawrRT q q*qiq*qq qf^qtfqrqsqfqftqsfaqq: 1 
fa*? qqrqjn^n^'ra^TfTWTqBqr^R q qq^TqtqftrqqTsft 
fqq^qfq 3 wqq>qnqqqqqqqVjf*qqsfe*T%q;fqqT^q'teqqqT 
qg^qjj^T^qg^q^sqqr q q? 7 qqsjT*fcq *tq«lq fqq^q. 1 

^iqt q ^fqgrqTqqTqTqfqq^qiTTq^q qfjqq?i'jqfqq?TqfqTq: l 

naq;l nur*«* sr qqi nrai sfesiq?: q sifaPE'*^ sin sot* 
nw3ft stress m qi?i: swq: 'nqt wsfq 1 feaWnfoi q 3 %w q sirnsgs^ 
fow^ifq^.fq onf’q : qi sisft feqta; qiqt *raf% 1 qqftn «ft: q q«nr: a 
qmfq: qm^q> iqr%sr smqnisqta: si qiqqjqfa: qr^t qsfq 1 swan^sw 
qjpanfunn m qtqqfa sfasw: wtsqq^n'^^qqq?: qqq*lsfq»q'sqt ftr^rfq* 
satentft «t awagsr. qrqt asfir im « 

4 
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I 

3 ?ctof;#TW. 

5TORITV I mi ^fTTT^JTT^im- 

q- yi^g f M r^crl H I q T : 

qrf^nnqfcii ^ i 

3=1 =UT$Urc- 

WT?ror^ Tgp.’?n^5vUR?5l' 7 ^ ^qqSJTBW^qn^iqiTOSW <m*T«rpTT- 

CT^n?^ [ q^qqfeqgqr 

srf^t ^ irfriq^g i ^wrw^T’inqT^T- 

^^ugq^rrer — 

£< ir5nqf^^R-^mqnr fsrai 33 * 5^3 sro- 

wraqq sTfira^uiT ngp^r^ftr ^iBn^ci qjfqsqftfa n ^ n 

m^TRfTTI fcqtSpq^q sftfR: <T?I*IT *I|3T 33^ 

qtrrffa ^oofF^srmfitw mi wi^ v q^onfi? ufo" qsnitfTT 
33*1 II 3 n” #— ( ) 

“q^Tqfri^qtsg^ *r rure^qr snqi^JT qitfi-^njn- 
53JRT?3 <irt S <WMf ^cfTT^T^V^Trf^IrT eTsfafol* 
sn^q^ftw^T^^r f^n « q3Tfa sftfa *qf# 

ivrmwz SrtSWTC5RTS^3T?T ’ ST tJTlT qqf 

fr^w-w^ra st 33*333 ooooo ^ - 3^331 qiff|sr ?frr 33*1 
Sqftfr SJTSTTq ooo” %W\fc — ( ^T|fTo 3To « I '<s ) 

1 -i qqfafisrq 3 qqq q^s^^snq^tf^TT: qfaaqsaftqtmfa^iiHT 
3*tf?tvmqt<n =r* qqfacn 3 g i sra qtqwrcforagqqqm^tJi 

‘3s*ngi qanit qgi orf^m^mf^nfs^m^n ^gorfa^gri ^wtgfg. 

^mmraqqnw *b b swrKtB* i “f?ta qq gsm ?fa li^n: i arfa: 
sfoftwft wgl 3F3fm3,3. Spr awn :l” “m 3 qgfowfalfwifoq - 
*m tb^ 'ST’Bt i *£) g n«m: i ‘q g^ffa gsif sgrcg’ 




tfapsftss i rarew ft ] ^forfforrscftq ir^ Cv* 

© N 

“jrsnqfaqf st*pt antfh* i *& «w srtsqq qqd p?t 
qtss?T«PST ?n?tsgosRf ^wn^FriPi C'tptpt qCt sftqrr af^ww i 
gftaFafctf sft: ii ? ii sr isT’Nrt^TJff^rrm i ^srefcqqftfor 

«ftrft^3rPF5nWTSTf <?q^ T^C: II * II ST fTTTf^T sftf&T *#&"- 

wrftqetN i fcronfvqqrafr arsn^iT^e'^t ' 'qpiiqijq’?: 
sjqfcsrrqfo: iu n sr fqT5rt%Hfapn<T i Tfoqsrahareftfor g*r«*- 
afPPcT gq ^f<T qajq?iq *qftfa STTq^TPf cPP^q 

staqfqq qsjif|qpqqq^ sm^sft^fhr q?q ftrqpl W‘ 

qspqqqtaqw 11 # u” ^r— ( mo wto ??ivr C*^]) 

“5T3TT'Tf^iTTT^TfT | 5T5TPPT ^TT^^nMr I ST qqtSTPqW ST 
qqT^qfrsrfarcTyiPT qfaq'tqfcTft^ frqq | Sft^^Tt«BT5T*«TSPT?^ 
^sfar^qsftfor ^INsnq^TffcTsq qfsmr ar^pm q p^H - 
f^r: i srrf^T 3q>qN*q?r ( Tq ^t 

arqppcr 7 qqp?ftsrppr qaj^t qprt: stptC? anfoqni i ttpt; 
^Rvqqqq ^>sfqq^qqftftr SpGTWHiPRr qR^^^arPiq gq 
SfrT q^qqrq fqftfir STiq^PI l rTlf^T ^T^qwrqqq Steftsfipretal- 
^TT mil ^nTPTsqro ?*TTT q^TT ifa I qWttr w\w\ 
#TT^fafa | qsqrfrfqfq JTlfr’TTfqfq I sqqf ^ artf^T- 
?qsft Ctssft qqfrf i st qsnqfqqiTqqgq crqr?sq ^nqarq sr ^q 

^T%qg^ tp*p^ I. *pg qw ^ *pf> sfer’PiRtsqfo stsfwr: i 
&nl SqtfaTt JTTJT^T *T3l^ I” ?fff q MS^3Bm* qlC P tf > 
arq* I arfr q “arfatfs qqpi # 3T:qnfawhnfa- 
*rfa?*q fawnifosnPVR “5$ wfcif rnt: w” )- 

qT^wPifams faflnPT qqq^snsRR “apq arpnf? Cm” ?f?r oRpnfo- 
qw^fli5Mqw*BPT qwg^jm«T»«r si?*rq l qqjfasqq fa^ q qgsrpg- 

^q— “arfsraiWTfawpq m m sprmq i qwfe^mqrrgisnq- 

qqujq U” # I mnjjwpr «pmq *§q$qfqaq fq§<qqq I 
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frqrq gsp qqrrq- 

qqjrtq ooso o” ( £*to stto v i 3= ) 

qqqqq qfirtrsctoTO sqwfqtfafq qqrqrqriufcfqfafqqqrq 
spanftq^raf ^ § Rf^?^^qqfiTar qqfa>r qrsir q«ir q*nq>q- 

q^qV ?R?fFq5R*sq sftfRjq mTTK- 

^qqqrinqqTq i qqgrqTOfWi?qf%qqqrfa^: sjqqqrqqfqT qqq:- 
*qftfr faqt qq Rf^R^frqfTcnf?^ ?qq: i cr^qrfaq 

n .q qqm^Tq: I q^qTq>qfaqr^[ftcqR?qift 
oftftr ^Tcfltqq IqrqqqqfqRqq: gu: I qFqqqrfaqs? qfasq- 
serf^reiqfaT qq Brqqqq i ^^Rqqqqdqqqq^g 5q?q^q*qtfrc?q- 
qra: i srifai *r*r q^rqfasg # qqrqfcr:” ( *Tqo w \ 

q i 3 [ 3 R ] I ?v ) frqr^-qg^^or qlorfrf;ferptqfyT<qt*ro^q: 
wreita*!*?: I ffir R^vr^Uq^cffq^qsiTfqqrq- ?cfrq*$?faq?r<MT 
qiqqq i sg^qsr qqrarqf JUuspytsgnqq: i 

gfT^>qr^ q qqi tu^rqifai qqmfai q^qrqqraqsq qq 
f^Rtqq*g “3T^RTf^qoT”-?i^qT?iT, n qqr q?R*R^or^q-Rq»q>q^q 
? qTISTrq^q-fqrqqi qifqqTq^-qTq . mqT^qfcn|§remqFT q9j?q 

I 

q^qqifnfa: uqfq^q^q q?jpqr uifw i 


qq qqfqqiqi qf^5r:?qr5qqqTfq?Tqqfqwqf%^TeTfV?iq?iJj^- 
^qgqqRT^qqmof qi ^frqqqr^ tqu?iuiq% [trqfcitqfaqfe] 
qtq^^i:, %S qtquqqqqi JUqiqTgqqm: fqtafftr i>q ffq, qqf =q 
qqqrgiqgT-qqq^q? q^qTqfquqq^TOfcw:?q>q?;qftq^kf 
q, qqqgfiTqtqq ?fq ftyqq I 



<0*yKfo§ gn5ntrwft ] 

C\ 

<Tffr3ff?^?3TT$ft sforRcTsqTpW snrT: I 
^Tr?T.5BTo?T.^ ^nf^lT^nfPreW II ? II 
sftfhftsnft^sft 4tSWfiq^: JRTTT^JRl^ I 
f^rei^ srfo£ ii » ii 

fa^fiarenTf S^ <ffr f^U[?^yT^ w. I 
^ £§t S^r^HF^II \ II 

JTR: ^^T^fe-^rRITRTf rf?R I 
5R5HR*TfS'T-^^rT?r ^F>7% || 




<is Trswrefaw; ( fSfftrw: ) 
4ri3-^»7ifT ( 5?rc7 ^rfa: ) 


<T5r fKr^"OTFTOWRfaj«rctk 
srraftrefaranr. =m»5FT*r:, f><rjsrfa)*rc*fa ^^ft^rFrmffererc^rr i 
?£I?ifSft ft; ftf^q*fafa%<|;>m fa^^^rmfafa fJ^ITJf | ^TTf:— 


^ ^ qs^ftranfafar ^rnwsft ft«^T 

^TT«?*— 


3*spter. *i **ft *=ft sfa «n gw^ 1 

jwrs^ft *ft ww. *™mgir— 


^IT3[WFR^^T fafa<l<*FI I fTqifa'Fjftqisfa ft®ST 5*TT W— 
“*H$*TT ^rT^RTftr SRSTTO:” 

^*nfa^: l 

“fag: gqq ^tT^tt: fa»3*Rfaq5ftRT: ” 


q ^ srctoTqfrrfa ft^^nfa smi^m'iqg^r^Tri 1 ‘ir^rg 
«rr sntef ft^nsr^fa f=rqftftn£ %srafir«TT: 1 ^^resrarowsfa- 
farrom^ ‘faqi^frf qrs^rf ^T^^lfa TTtqgrqfaff^i; 


?-> JR A OOMME M < ) RATION <V( )LUME [ IV R. N. Miska 

forr JTfqnfawm&t qtemrrcssqq^: i qwwr f^if 
f^m%qTrq?qT^#,^Tf^qi#7rT?Trq%frT q STfcRTrfV’frr JJ£T«pOfaq>TOT 
m^rtqT«nqi: i 

<T*JT- 

<J5T: to J^3jTn2a 3*11 ^tT^t: *q?n: i 
faqqjm: fiRisiqRrrar *r?H q ii 

vT> 

an ?r^T5T^rg«nf^q^97^TJS st fe^r. <jstt: i qtawr 
*nfa i 

fajRinqR i 

' ' faR^ *m fa^r: fq^ft: sftRR m ” n 

rraif^q>Rf^jqiinn^— 

“tenwftoiqj wnsraffclterart i 

SfWRmfoTfo ?T|TI 3T WflftWT II 

^T: f^RT?§ V&QT: 3^1* W I” fRlft | 

•3R fqw^qfq^^r. qqfjRi f^Ti^i q^mfsRTqr- 
^qrafasm: 1 *T^Rfaq*NT qqmtf^qRfa«FTftor 

5?^^fef^qq;qff^?rq^qR>tT?:rq?TTTgqq%jWrsi : ^ifq?T?n 
sr^rai i ^wmfSRRRftrefoar wk&swr wfafot- 

ftgqRTCRtfe ffa %rf— q I 

“*^r: r?i*t ^i: fqjjNR qtfqq; I 
qsrn^g jr f^n q^rq n 

j^qor ^sqqq,” II 

q qftf^rqiRigqfhjRTf^Rq q qirem gsnorfaftaft- 

^CWFgfjR!^JRqrq%: l 3R q* 

Gftvgtvuvtllfzi*?:* rkttf I i q q ^T^sqsftgswf; 



To ] 3T^E>^S8TI®lf^R^ttJn5[ 

gawrfa^^faRRTsffcqfcr mwij , am: gm% smiwwTma 1 q r 
RRqqRTmfatfaq^qftfa m~qg, rRqRqqraTq 1 am fit — 

“wt§sttrt wrh£ a^urn rr f«iR^ 1 
aw ^Tggaa?^ qw qif*a rs>r: n” 

5 fr 1 wfft^^T^TTW >*TggRWTfqqT?RtqqTri 1 

“qfmqr^mmmir^cgsrqTq wag 1 
Rq qlfq gRoy gfqqy qgwalrT’ II 

?fa qgaRvf fagsqitryf gftwyfa?y*iq; q 3 Riggaw 
grcaifaq^fafa sq^ma qatqa 1 arwm gawrfRiggRtSNnfaRR: 
wr i qiaia 3 fs qiafaRfafa wyaiR 1 RiggRw gmaifa^r- 
T-R qgqRqfawmrlqq I nq^a^q-qRaqT 

“sfi^qimF'raRnw a?gfWT Rag 1 
r«tr^ gqoy gfirwfr qgwaHif 

?cqfaa*rsfa swfa Rqmgt mgafaqa?: 1 q %a gfmqrfa- 
^t f% <q<qfqfa ai’wq , frgw gvmRmnnftwiw qq^myaft 
qfqo$qqwRrw r r.rw fMjqiqwiftfa gfefaaa; ^smnqRqyqT: 1 
qqtra qTmqfafa w r: gfR?affaqqq>R frfaqgaFamaRqrq'ftfrr 
Wrifrstong’ 1 HN qfa^rqsfy qq?ftgRwyfRq;R'T 
RqgqqRaifqfa R*TqqTRTm?aqyqq^lcqaqfo 1 am fk — wtorf 
wist^ gmmq qqafrgaw aa^ia q?gjfaa>R: 1 “aifcn” ftwT- 
'fitn. gawif^rm gaqw aTwqiqqfaaRya 1 

qg qqam gawRTfafaw^ amssFroyyg 1 faFg qqRTtqTaft 
gfauftcRWcqwT qfqq^qqafa %a— a 1 “aq gwqf”frr aw gmayfa- 
^H?gftuOwwigaTqa;wTg 1 gawTftgaiaRFaww qqTiTRaRftmi:- 
wra: 1 a r faftqqRrqya: gaanftqai f^qqRwrg 1 

?* 
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g Srn: 

^5TR53r: | * ^ JT swron^^ |frT rH?4 SUSTR**?: ftRB^- 

tJffir sqfa^gCr i *?r&p*T<r gte^rrr %*rqfa£or “*fm *??i?r qsft>» 
R5T Sivqmfq VR^c[T«TW^f^T5rf^ *RSfaf?T?t sri^JT^- 

®r«n &r 3 ^cjt qfatrq ^rarf? gpaif g3rq^Tvqrgq*«nfarwq *tq*ft- 
gsrPT snwsqsi^ur: i « ^ aqsraaii sq^fTnraft 

mfaa u^p qrqwfafawor gfeoftoifc^s^facq^sr 
*nsfq f^T^IUgU^ftcqTRT^PPT I 

wretonaft sftnfterrfri^vT: 

§srt*to^ uq^q^ s^qrftlsT I ^fomfa jR g^Rrqqfa 
gSRarrcta q=r g3R*Tfa^n«r*n ^ uqqt’p gsrq^w^a w^^ - 

“vrv *jqu 3^T: qrftR:” 

“ftg: wNi* 

i *wr <w qq^ri- 

tptrarftftr trifawq: «***& i * ^ gwmw^rw^ssqfcr 

str^T^sra g^jq^isi^fcr q i 

“^'Rf f^RT Wt Sift: qfrlftq^q I 
rffefU 3^1: *g: gfopksrctf^rT II” |fcT 


?f«n 


“VRIWfa q*TT%TFT I 

35PT%f^qTf: f^TMtqPRqtf^W: II” 


^rqiwn^T^IRT qftfaftpq ^f^RTq I qfafaffcRrar qqqtgjRtft* 
?frH?Urq rl^T^Tfcqq I rT«TT ^ gSF??- 

?uq ^q5ft3#s«T^rg i RrTF^sfir 
sift 3flfRq<q;^T0T?^3^q^qq gsn^iwiw^lTO. 1 *w «w 



“S^h; srts *^‘. «rm*g 4 t ^onq i 
*tmksT: d^si rw n” 

“S 5 ^ amr star tts^t $r r 

crsn “m^rsprk^” *rsbr *d*rRfa 35^ 

fa**r: *nFf$ 1 cT^<T?r^wr^r?r sprsfts^ g^rfafr fdsqi 
3 T 5 T 3%orksr^i *rfirt*iflreT*wj *TT 5 rdkn*rn 1 cr«d- 

^rmfir ?ra?ifd^*Tf^^*? 3 rr?i. 1 ".^ra §*3 

’FTRwft^sr^ ^gSR* ^ 

BRk^rpieT^^q' f*r ^^t^t^t- 

4k*nfa$%HTft $ftsg*?faR?T?nf^T ajfgarwwTapfar. 
l ^3^WRT3^<fsP^«nk^dk?'TT4q-p?Td^Rn?' ^ 1 r- 

^faafjn^^qqfjp^ SJ^lfa JTkrefifrcramfaSirc # ^ II 




( q<> stor«raro5TT, ipw'RgR ) 


3PT q?T^r: ^ftaRnrfcreR. 'T^Rvgq- 

jT*3Nr ^rT^'frwss?^ ?FR*r«3<T3HTR i Ri^irfaqrTf^^RFT 
mns^-g'TiT^samT ^t^sr <t<?tr ^misg^TRR stt^^rh i 

srg ^mRRfsrf^raFm tRrft i *?r 

ftrarci RR-faf??^-$far-fa“^T, ^ r *rh rr^r, ^trir*- 
rrc& ^FfTfrr^ 5rfa<n#?r sftms^TRr R'R-tftpr^- 

»P-to?TW |<TfrRft TRirf^RRR fiRRR fT?R5i RRcT^I 

3T^ qr^^gs^rssR^ ^^rorer i 

?r st«r <nt *wrg<rf^T i r ^ rritt- 

SrTSRWrSTTrri^Tf I RR^[ — ‘RSPRTBfRR — JTfTR^ R^TR 
faq% UR ^3 R RRsTR. I msV^iel^Rlf^R^TS3gi^T 

q R q nfe^ ifafaflsnf^RRqRRR ^rat «Hrr*fr>r: 

Rfr^r^pqf^tntjf^^aftSSF^lf^W: R RR¥R ffcT ^I«R I 'RRRRUT 

^srrswrpwifo ?F?r 3rft ftd$ f*RRRR rtt r#ct^ot^* 

^RPFFfajRT^cRr R^ROT R$RRRFS^WOnS^mF^uftS*R*TT- 
fa%q: RtSRRlTR: I ‘*RRT ft^TSS^R^I 

farfa: i arawnneRRis# «*nfa*flreta^ ir sfa i g^iss^fr fef^R 
^rrjrr-*R!TR«I-R : ?R I ^RfaRJRRit ^fRRTJ? I tR*fat‘*WT- 

qftercsRrcwrfa'j'fo f^RR’ tfr i f^jr^fforcrr- 
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qrq’ ffer q i qgqreRqr 

r?nn!s^<T^if >^5 3^3 qr sftar 

fa^Tt I SF^S^iTUT^^TWm^HmrR^TSfa- 
*Uq cT^qW^r ^STT:3*q>TC- 

qrarsqfiqjursr: q^fq^un: i jr^cruufte 

HT: I NffrT^TSq 973 <|yr fT?»q rarfoJTTfaq>T:ll qtel ?*T StS^Tfal fcru^ 
ftrUtUqTT: I frTg^J^l^f^rrT^T: II fa’TJf 5 ?q 

?m qjTsraw *r fa?i^ r ifw i 

f^rTui wfcr ^Tf^r: srfcr ?n fad;g*qT: i i juttoi- 
^rcp^f^-^r^q-frTjT-^frr-^^Tri qs i <ra qrrT’qTf^ Juq^rrsg- 
qRTssnM^qtfar i sfcy^srcr qtsra^fa %?tct ^q^m^qq^iqTfiqqg- 
fa<rai ^raT^fa&qiwqteqra fqftqisqqTqnrqqRT tfa: vmm i 3"^- 
srrefrqragiTTi fa?T 3 rafra*qt sqn^tt qtsgqqra ^spqraitw 
qn^i^n^r^T^q^Hi #n Mgftrcq. i qqft*ra qtasteFera w- 
50TT?-^rqf^n-^W5qT^rR-^tqq%^ g*qor ?t^t qgtsgfirat ^ts 4 
qqfcra^ ifxr. sftgjcum: i frq^qt ftpanwRq. i 

faq>?q:— ^siRrs^qrqt q*3$-q: iuqq: i ft?r srr^qjTfrftqiJOTTq- 
qjrcwfaqqT #r: i *sfersr Mg^qfaqqrsqq^wfaqqT ^r: i Rrreri 
'f^qffftqmvqT^tquqT^qf fads: i qqqfqq ‘amra R^qr^f *Ri 
^inf =qstq i ^rrarsR 3 ekiraw q vst^ 11’ ?fa 1 era 

qrq^qra’qqf^ir^ra tra^toifraqirqfefTr q^iqff^qiqTs^ro: 1 
t*uq fsfqqq 1 1 erars^q? 1 qgfttf q?wRsqfat. 

$£F% q gref tq>rcft 5 Tri 1 qRfqqq(^urif%^T*TTf^iqTqftqiqjw 
fcqrf^TTSRTss^m qeraratfsn 1 fcqTfoTCRTssw ??fq %qq 
?Tqn: qwn: q^q^qR 1 era q^wjpq: qw;RT sqfercqqqwJr 
sqfaqqwirr 1 sf^qarerars^raqerqT q^fqn^gqwraw %aftr sqq- 
?«TR 3 %f^?qr^iiT 1 MNgqqrarfa faffa:— f^raisf^ra- 
qraq— q^tq^iu i ^q^ra^qpq^isvqi- 
^unffi^qmfrrqTr gonfeqqnqi srrqs^qFqqreqrarafa fa«w> 



■*» «Msrwt] 





if ^ #pft qsRT 


Ki4 

‘^<Jt 


^witqRisf^i^^nT-sfqmT^qT?i?§e5r*TT ■ sfaqT5ft<TTqqr«rairqT - sf^r 
in^I'TT ? ?TSf%mi^t^- : fl?Trf. I ^1 qqfaqRf q^SfaqTmqiq- 

*foretmRTTOnr: ^TfUfa^T,^ ^ Vtqfr | gg-TT^r-^r^^ 
^TUTfq #fa«n#flq*qTSSS5TcW: Sqjfqqqfa flFWqfa I r^cfm 
‘foft*q3rejnfafg gfa cT-q^r ¥?qfa‘ ffcr i «rqq ffa m: I 


?ig ^q^s^qrq sqTfasTWFi q qr i ‘f*qt 
arfaMrera’ 1 *g qjtsqtfftspr: i ^^f%qm*rtfcq?:i95: 3*q- 
fkm Vtf I rT^T ^?TT 3Tfa^sf*^OTiqTfafr^°qT n«r I rT5risf^r?JT 
*w 3rfr% <jf^rrf^q toeqrfa: 3?g4 ?rr *u gfwnft. i 
^TrT ‘smur^ ’sft^qgwnftpsq^fa^reft i ^TW^dNR^qfcr^ 

5T3jf% II’ 5frT I 3PT^ STT I ^TT^T ^misfqgi^ 

^ 5TT *TCftr 3TR«wfri: I ‘-3TiTT^-m?ITfWT?r- 

Ti^: 1 g*msqre <t«it fa^TTftqiftRT n’ ^ i 

^q^T JTW tfwq>^T^^rtfa*IWTt: qwfcsjTRRcT- 

qqjT$rc: 1 qinr 5TTJ7 q r 

?*m 1 ?tw g.qmsfairer m 

fsnrrar i arfafa&TT qiq wsf^rrt fofifaft qqor5iTsrecT*n 
^qTsf^qfaqfoqwfq *qr*nfaq>> Trconrra: i q^Tfor ^mt: i 
^sTqFqaft: ^ faqi^: I sr *r ^i^ng^fni: i q^gori srm^t:, 
qt?3S*S: gj&qr^R %vn | ^ qR %^IS%a^T ERR^TSfa- 

^fTfTT^Tqqiq 1 


qg ‘qq> ^T ^Tlfq gflfa SU^R*’ IRnf^RRT ^WSITfa* 

gjjT^qgqi^Rc^ensfer q fqfq^qjRqRfqfqq?T g^qrori fqqqfcq- 

>aqfq*;i*n*r I gwsq qqiq*q sppqvgqq^- 

^nqi^w qiqi^qqqt i q^qfaq 
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i mfex gfagt ! *v- \\ 

*tt# tsrfw |fcr qf^Rgg gqr: i Rqr v^rrvvinonm g^qisgim 
*11' ffa I ^TSS^T^T^^^r^qi: yi^TO-^q.^-iis^-cFRT^Tan- 
Rf^ruwiorf f^ruTT: i mcqq^gftsriTEironffr prif^rfrr i ?v% : 
qrfarq^qTg^anfa q^fo^nfar i qqn^u i 

f^refa: i qg^wnscgij. i sr^r^troriqi sq^fawrarci:, arq*tq- 
RfAT^T 5TT I 3T-qTSfq *foi: qsfTRf l 

fonsfq w?T?*Rt: n srnRs^zf Igfrq^R: i 

srtgftfa uqfau *r«Rfr qwgq* ii’ sfa * i 

JRq-WPfcR: %^Tf5^ I iTTT^difpf Jj^ot I ‘srVsfqqfT 

^qr RTqqifiT wot: i a^rifR: JTm ^rwTfrrr: qwt?fa n> |fq i 

«?q^ vot^ts^ *rrqqq q^fau^Rq^qq; qRqgV srrcrfir i srg % t 

qr^fr % fvTTT^rTT Wr^rf^cT I 3“^RT, 5q[fq-FF?TT?T-R^q-q^T?T5S-^WIf- 
sfq?;fFr->qTf??r?^^TS-^Hi^ffr3K?2n-?[q'^sarricar-^qTfsiTr{5r%qT , ifqi =q 
*r?gqr g^lOTkwTTS^ir^^qOT-ir^TFTT^T: i q;*i fq^q^nfr 
*$***«*< g wqqg i s^ir ‘^frqROTgftqmiOT g«-$:5r*3®«iT- 
vnqqqi, ^pr wr. err, ^sutur qr, 

ftrqqtfta qr, tortoi^r *i, *ir#r qi 1 qRqif:— 
‘q^^fVqRRRqrg’ fRITfqfa: g#: I q^TS?q OTT ^T^fqu^nf: 

g g^Ts# ^rcopgs^qq 1 $cqfwrtaq 11 

ZTiqrqT^qit^q^Tiq: | ^qfnt qtirq'far VTqurTR: 
stqftfqq: ii’ ^frr 1 ‘m fir qrarf^^q qfe: 'trt farci trag 1 « ^rqqqm 
3TP?qrqt qm srgrqR: qq. ii’ sfa 1 ! 3Rit^trj qisqsq q*q qr 
«qfa: I WR?r<Pkf sq'tftsqifcRRTJTFr *R: ll FRFRT qifq FT- 

feoft: q^tf qgq ii’ ffrr 1 ‘srft^Vt qf^^fsf^RTTjgqqf^dT 1 qqr 
*nwrsft fcr?TT sqq-qq qtfqqT 11 ’ ?fir 1 grrg aftsf 

f^rT f^ UT^H qnFRTqfUT qTJ7TSWR^*5%: II’ I ‘f^TT tUT- 

f^OTwr t^TTsfRR^ fi«raT i wiw«ftrit fqqqTsa^qqruq: ii» 
ffq i qq qw^qqFm^T^pg quT$*q g g r qfri * spr i 



4o ] qtnq$r#raR? 1 

af a ^JTT'Tf%i5§f^lT afaa^-fafaW^fqaT^fafitaU-^ta; ( 

SRqfS*I?naTaTJTa?TSqaTa r«T^T fWf^'Tf%^¥I^5T^R^aft aUNfa*. 

^ilR^gqfaraRTqqaiaftafaT 
qaTaaaraqqnfcrqa araftqafqnarqiaa^jfaq m aarqfa: ai firfqaq;? 1 
|aaaaaawaiaga#*qfii^aq qrfasqaj-qaqsTf^Faq.q *jxRinsiq 
«rr ?Rrf^R? c T^orT aaTqfa: ai afirarci r ^qrrar-^RorRw- 
galta^aqaVTaRfrsqfi^qaTf^a^aqf^aq aT 

?]5ifT^r^q^IT RTTTqfrT: RT fafqaia | ftfaaraaT: aaR^- 
far???! araira sri?fag*qt fqfaafai, q*awaT?t ai ararg^a a 
g fTRfT^RqjRTC ga?aYaTsq%fa *na: 11 

-3^ V fk *T?.f^°rt ^fq^HRVgqnairlWl^T cTrereft- 

fea ^aTaaisariq; q?;faaszt fiFfiasTaarqfaaP a k aa afeqgaai 
a^vgqrRag, fiKRj aaifaawrqRqr a<?faata% 1 qqaTaaftat 
afafa^iqi^fa aaifa: ^TaRta aaiRWa ^fa aiR^ag 1 

ag qaragsqTsfafaai aTaftrasgqa*a^, aaa?f a aara %a- 
a^ara 1 a ai gaar a*aar?r%a?aTa 1 aaataa ‘aa a. qqaiaTi fir 
a fiaa fag nr: aja: 1 ^apai gqat arsaf spaaht: a gsaif 11’ ifa 1 
aarrafafrai aaiag^aRaaftwaTaqr aTaavgqa^fa^aa qa^r %- 
5^aa 1 ^fiaferafq aat fiiara afaTRTTFaar ftarraa *^a aaj aaa 
aFaaT 1 arR^q %afa fiRaaaaRaaaqa'r faaaaa faifaqa 
aaifa aaa 1 afa ^ais^t a^a aisvgqjR^a aar araTsaaqa *%a- 
fiRt°r aa^T^aTcaaTfaaa a a^a ^r^qia 1 aararffai aaarinF- 
are^a afa aa:afaaasft aaa. ?^aaa a fa^a 1 aoraa 
ararssfa: a a %afaaaa aa*nfa 1 aanaifircr atafa^asvgqaaT* 
sq>aa a Tjfeq^aaT aanraatfafa fasg 1 

fsataaT^ safiaaaaamfq atafa^a aq:an*aTaa*qfaraTar£fa, 
q^ fireWarg, assRaTg qigagfq^at^Ria, asftigsng 
aiRnaafarc, $4 g:^* 5^qgqg, ataisqaaf, maiinfiT aa* 
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?pfopiT«i 



worr-e^-snnsfH 


S^f^T I ^ 
srftrnf^rgil 


fa*Wl 3>TTf^*T5m smtSRftrfrT ^t^If 


^far^mfTT 



s^nep^nr-SItiTSTT^n'T^F: , 

gSTTTOCgi; , 



II sft: II 


srrcroftwR i 

( <i» wNig^iwt $rwf?:, surowm ) 

andmmraftrfrT sftra 

<rm *^dire- dfemr ^*rdm i 

' / 

farns sras?: 

§fam*w§fapto ii 

mfa dnt ^mrmsrdm i m? m* andmqt i d*rei fe mfa R t 
mm=i i d*it yrmftea? i ^f^Rmorsnifamd 

1 CTctVfRfiPTO: msfim I ?# OT*mw> ddt 

^ srrowft dm i ?ra ^rt * *T2qmft*§ft- 

fa^simnrmd wtarate*i?§* rr^rn dm arfa * orfftroraTor- 
m=m a?fa g *TTt#ramfamm *mfm i 

ar«r ^Tt^t ^"terns? <mmr dm mrfor i 

<3^- 

gf3Smd5mnw i T?a^&Tm fern i 

*id* wkkT*. afsnrg^ ll (<t. f.) 

irrdformr^ fwf^T^ mar<rarcs md gfesdS* m?^T- 
^ wfare *S^ft *id?;q i ^ faiFSTddm<i«£m?l i «$ ^ 
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smgu rrtr? arafrf^rr 

^RkR^arfHR *TTRRRfan*RRR RRft i rrwrcrt ?trt Rfa 

$TTRb>RRfarpKlT ni^fR <t*TT: VTT^Tt^I 5;g=^;R I ^ RT«RRRR 
WRcrfeifrRRT: Rfasrofo rr£r i i?rsit fir FfR fipfRiwi 
d*ifRfa??n ?*tt ?rtr i R*iW RTRRfgfa:- 

Rf? gz PJ% £jl*l WA WS-Jl I 

/ 

>#^R *f§I ^T RRT II Sfa I 

RRTfam: qiRT I RfRi ^I'T?iF?rrsfq'%'T5? feBm: I RcRTRfa 
mvi VR^RfgqaRmtR: i ^TRcRmfa *rcqf 5TRt3nfT7^»rr?TT: i rrt fir 
RWRT§RRsg^R?rs£jw sTFcRRfgRa Rfq fa?mm a3fera>OTRQpsR 
STRRrf: %RoT RTHRigRR ?1fi vftfrg RRRRTRT ^R fw^l: I 

RR* ^ fRSTRTft RspRtRt ^RT^RfaVJRRTf^RT RlRR I RR:— 

Rfc r^rs <Rfa %Pm *kt ^«n i 

3TR?STtSR FRfa RTR:, 3TR%R RT^Rfa^RIR qftfHRR 5^3 
^naRfaRRfRi foRRinuRi Rrerrfrarqft liwsPr '=r ^r crrrtrM- 

qRRfRTRTRRT^TRq:, 3TR: RRRR> **tfR?T riW itifsi^jfrrjffif 

mfk i 

TW , ITt 

rr?^r ?RfR rir*r ri rrt i 

- f’*' 'f fTRPHRTRR 3R ?R?q$R r r^r ?R7Ra> ill: qfarg ?trr 
f^RRfR[f^r RTJJRqRKT faqRjan rRj£tqRRfRRR?;iT^R RRf#,l 

RlR^?VTlfq R RRRJR R^RR RTRRRR'ERT'R^WT^qj Rg^RRR | VR 

srt^sft irag i rr: ^rt rri RtaRfi^ft rrt rrrrt rrrr: RRfirasR 

^RTRRT I RRR R g^R ?t qfTRRT d*TT: %R R RROTR ST<£RanR, 
%rN$R qft^RT RR^cRRRR5RRfR!3RRRTR RRTqfifR RRfa I 

I J y % > 



*# fe ^'mRT^i TTTTf^Fi^rarf f^ rtPrr 
feRmw q^’f'iHraKRift^ srfas Isrerret srfrr- 
mforf^n I wst OqftfRawNw rfff%?T^r i 

fog ft^RcRT f pRT Vf%fR fqqTRfcf^^*«nrbR 
%5T*RT faffo: RR I faqraifalfrP* rF^Rtrf^fr^^fcT 
<TRTfa g^r: f% f^ifaaF^rjfta *wft i ytrst snjtf faRRi: 
?3i ^rWr ^rarfcr i 3T^»n g fasrwrwra q* i qr?i gro^vra aw 
RT^fa fJRR^TT^g t ct^q— 

ST^m^RRm^'T. ^*07: I 
q ^TR HM STTffFR R qRfa<rarfa || ffa I 

itf *t ?tr ft^RRifa gqf%RFRW 

5PHFtR®?r 'TT'T oRf^jrqi[ ^sqFT | 

^fcjg#w«pntor faqmwr qm% qwqfa i qm^T-fo ^ *£R- 
qg-Ri t|jtt grer. i m\ ^ t«wn*sr— 

dn?(W^q?Rf^R I 

^fasrwRTSRf^R 1^ f¥qqg~R g§- n 

g^q^TTHf ■ I rTSIFtt^flf^rr^Resr^Tlft tfqwj 

tfS3[3R I qR qiqfsjTRqUT 

faafaraRR i T'snjjf r qR*r ftRRR f^rfg'cT*? i yrf^^Jrfq r qnrar 
qR^qfafrT ftfiRq I cRIR^mf^R^ R ^TR ^rfRfaSqfa 
asqst ^«n £ vt fs-RRRTfrr R?nfa’ sRtfc i 

q-«ri d^rr fefrR: Rffr^rrar, a* srfa 

fefasi 3JR«I«IT 3RR*TTRT53R?f Rq^JRT frfcR W^fR cT«TT 
^TT^t iW\ 3Tfr fa^RT *RfR ^RSTfRf 3RJRI*qr I 
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qs fc W K WSTqaf ! d*TT I 5TUI- 

qurg^ifaqunceg^qRTft ri?jn *>nr 3 T*fi- 

^n^TT ¥fqprT I q^TTSf I 

^^*>q^awTqr^qq3wr*3TT T^n: i ft ftfftr- 

*kfa i q^gumrens-qT qtarcTOrar 5?g^ i v$ =q *% ^ft% 
«WT sfNtTOSFto ftRST qqfcf I %qfttq <T»lftn&W 

ftra^fVqftqssRq %«rt ihrar: ^TSTrsnqquu q"ter qftftqq <t*it 
qiqqn^^T^qq>ffaqqsfq tfa^j I ^FITOrTt ^fJR 
qiqftr^afftq* ftpq?& I irura: § qTrfSK qrefsq^qifq * 

fWa i f%?g cTr^qr<T^F3TmTJTT *rr srt&srsqqsr&iFsqT to *tt 
%3RT qUlfa€n faq<& I rT^pq — 

qiPTcft 5wj^ q^ftg; srur^ ii ( qysr. ) sfa i 

<3T5T =q qiUIiTT ^foq>RT Uqr^RU^m^Tqdqq^?q^ 
qmdqftiftrqqmfWhrfTTqiftw sTT^ucmfaffrrqqR nmrai- 
?ireTO«rf^T qfaqift i q^qq^oftqfsqqR qfafrps 

qR, qsiT T^^qqftqg^niH f^r^r q»q, 3*n *dcq;q*nq?ERq 

ftftri qRsmfawnftr f>r«f =q qj4 q;PTriT5R«iFiT qjft^Rifaqqft- 

fa^iqqr flqqlq ?rc*Tspraft»4 spqqqfqftrr g=wqqr Ifafo- 
l ^q^qiftq^fafasr ^ fe*mi snPRf rUT SOTTfarlHrai’t- 
qT^Tf PUTtqfa: I =q g^qfctqrTq ^TRTOT q^T^T 

?ItrT mqrwqTq^jftq^RqT^RTq I nq q^: fq^rqqcrftgrqft- 
qorf srrt ’jqVmwwTqrqqt^q^ii i 

^it^qRtqium^q^qT^iqq i q«n ft <?ft% faq^Ti 
iwrat qsqqsf qrqq>sn*q»N;q>qqi«i- 

5TTT tfqTO rTR^ipfftq I qqT^ 5 -n?fRR*jk PUlffe- 

q^ruqrqqR qqg^TT qumfR ! qw?r qq ft qftft;suvpqftTT 



f • afongfogre ft ] ajKWfkwvt i q* 

*rrc%w ^§m * dg $te$w #<rwk t 

dre* s^jjm ^ ^ §s?t: <Rwf srfl fmmmd i «*«Rrerereitf tfeita 
q^I^N4 ITTg^f^rT I TrRlftmmmmJRmr I <R 'TTqqRSTRtm 

flmf^qfaf&Trcm^Tmd^sRlfeqfri^sR ^r^r-g^T^Ttffi i 
^>5^r v* p*if srftftrsrcorstaT mrfcr t ^najei&r % q^ i 
QTOBniTftsi fiTRTto^gf^%?T ^ ^T*TTf?g srfff^:?TT.npTlwfrn 
l^qof ^jqT^rir i NqsmTm^JT t?Rmr =q h q;im?d <|&jt 

i qrw fk fkrfzms srorm i r q?r =* 
wflf&^rasj^refim dm: qimsRm ^fr^g: i <mm;q 4^^ | 
dnRsqtsRd*!^ *wmm dwR^q? dmsfq fqrRftTm?R 
fam^fcr i mnrdtmm 3rftm«rro— 

^T»r qR qg^lsq m qsq: i 

arfa^srfq ^Tcof^r sraifd* famfam i ( mo \\\$ ) 

qim^TR ?nqiw dnm ^Rof rnimq— 

qmr «w w<pi "q *3ft*zwQ3$;w: i 

qmyrm q?rrqrm f%:g-q*fa$ Iftor^ii ( m^ \\\^ ) 

l^sf jnisfmdmjd vnm^nrrc i mn ^ fiq pq fq^q- 
q^sm?q f^r mr*R rwW i p«mfRq>TftorT f«m 

ddtR qamRmdmftfTrd 3TTmiTTmmJTN^ mfam dqmd i 
mra^Rid * tcr jftmRRiRj* Rafqj sRrmmftdqg^ mrfr i 

: qwTsfqrmiqnfdri mfqm i 

wr % qmq^RqdmwTfcmfrr mmd^fmfaq>Tmfa n* 
moTTmmr fvmfirTRR mfa Rsmmt q^’ m^rrm i ?r*n Rfa 
qmr: Rmrsifim smfem qqftsn? ¥* qswswsircw*?: 
fosfa *j swqfa i q^grT qftd q%: w^WhKin^fir 1 
*frR^ ^Rt^pr O&fa SRJJSPRT: ^TT^ft^T dm fd^lfdn mrfcf I 
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Nsrfer i f%?§ 

SRHTOVtfa: I #<?f M 

wa^Ti^trCt i 
e q&trrar 9fot?i53*& il 

jfmrar^jR^s s?f% tfqi?fa§*#?T jt*f?t: l 
«nnfinft ff ^rawirsRi: ^ 3ra3fe?ronrpfraT q^imr- 

<qji zfis ft(%qpcT I 3?4 t ircf^tfr jtf#: ^T^Hi<m^rr site* 
^rir^sr g^?r: wfs«W 3 ff^ntl«i^is*ni I uscrmT^u eft ftf^r- 
qf£TOTftfa*fa jt flrnfamsjjrcftfa 

fftsfifon Mfq 3 wrownwftfiPOTg w v\ *jjj ^ ^t- 
n ww : 4 NgPrl»ft wfa i swr bm urerte*tu«fm 

i q*r fjjR % f*rcm 5 tt^ fcnsnfiretamro wq n 

Pfttttt^t: q^i^r: STfarTI 44?jRJ?fa: I 
stiwtr vi»nTTWT? «rg.«TO*nftgj. n 
fotm uA^f fererefaqara? 5r i 
suraragqfTg u4?t qqipsrc: n 


( $ ■s-'ic-W ) 


*n§^rerreft aiwnw: 



JtPWTMK: I 

( <fo — 5Ri5ftf?rnin^?ra>i;rmn^inra?n«rn^: ) 

ZT*I *T*JT f^S?! fspH^rg n 
qftnrw faq^f ^ frcrfrr i 

^TMt^ fafaqTR ^-JR nqysq srfaqrem 11 

R^q^^RT wt^t: RqfeRi:— 
3?ro??i?: sn?m«n<?: rkwut^j f%qTfqi???fe-> i ?iqK**m?T 
^snfaq>t*rfw ! 0?ri q^m^T^or^if^^iq i rt ?*f t irraqj TfqsRirft ?q- 

S3 "* O 

5frT q?q^RTq^fTfqq:iqf f^R^lfaqftrjiqT feqtaqft-gft 
TTTR^fr?2jT?r =q qfaqrfeqq^Tw^R^qr? fw: i zfK^wrk 

ffc T^^TiT tfgsqjjRiRqfa 

^sq^K^T^, fqTqqqT^Rq^favRqqfr jsqflvgqrirq^ | qifq- 
qRRfrqt^qrqqlq^mgfqqr: q^rw^r <?q tfnwztiwiitmfkmw 
jjoTjjcit ^rqtsrfqspq^rftsqjq: i ?F5ns^ ‘•arwj'RmfasFrT- 
WIPR ^TTJTT^I^rf^® n .q sraTOTTSiftfosra” SrgftqT 
ft*T*Rarr?*fcT^ qwiq>wtefq amwsrr?: i *n?T*3 

qTm^R qsrcomfafq^for qwTarei^;* sqqfesFcftft 

fa^q: i iNreg ^nsWu^T qwiwq s^qf^R^fjtqifaqTq^q- 
TT^fcf, if^TT^^l R-rqifj; IJrUf^ ^RT %fq q^qj q*JTWfa: 
S^nqRF^q?^!^ jp*wwt 3TT^«qi^q^qR5Ti^R: q^T- 
*rafar i 

* '3rmi««n^sfq ^wft^5Rqfti?w?nqa6qfii?i^BBq^ i « q qrd 
B^qirqgsqfqRqrrjijsfq qnqafsrg;: I qqsqf* “fqft: ^rRTT fq*afaE$$3:” 

fqfwqt fq’ag^HiRqfe” ( ii<qfasn?5q *jq ); fra* *mm, 

qg «rf?qq^ i 
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«T 5TC5RcRq |frT SRT?RTfaU *RT: I 3T*f W- 
sqqf^RR i r qrtf Rbnfc^RT t^f^^Torf q 
g^frfeiFrsnf^T wteRiq i 

q>Rf%<r q?§JT: qqqRRTCR RRT ^qRRRfa: qfqurrq: I 
q <R fatTO^nfa SJfqf^R | ■3R 7^: qf^^U^qi^RFTqvgq- 

trer! RRRR^qrgRqTRRRr^nteRfcaRq^qTq, ^rain*- 
gqr?R srr: srfcrqr^T^f qfquqRqraR^q^f^RsrfaRT 
sT^RRI R t^Tf^Riq I q ?qg qRfR^RqlqPWTqrgsTSRRqt 
RSfafelSRiRR ^qjrqf^RR RRR, ?rsfr qftorwqTf^q <FT I 
RraRftsTRTrf^r qmrqu.T fairRR ^rfaRJR 

RTRlfa^ *R«TRT q qftWTqq^SRMq^cT, qifq srRJTTaTFqT^q^ 
fq^T^II^RTWf fRlftepfiRRgqTRR I 

nq>R q*§^SqTfaaRTSnqqsq>ROT ftfaqfq'RreROT qfrWT*R 
faq^T rrt qqquR i u rr q^r ^iR^^RTRfeqifSRTq, 
fofqRTRfRR RRR 5T5TU[> ^U?qw faRT5m'taqRRT*gqqqTr£ ; 
^RRrf^fT R qiRfqqRiqqqRT qfcgRTq, fRi qq ^Jfq^hiW 
RTfoRTqqRqqifaqflsrT sRi^qw sRuq^tqjRTq, fau^RfanR- 
qif^Tt qRRRT srfo faqffqTf^r:, nqi <Rgcr in^R^R- 

tf^TRTqfr ^rf^qj%snqTqRfq?JRTqqR^q 
fqf^qJTRRqor q?qqRTF^ RT^RR I 

qi?g sr^sjfsRTqsftRT qFqqq^wd 
q*RH RTnrft: qjatf q^qi^RSR 
faq*T: qg^fa i mt 3 qRq tor ^qffqqqfqfa gqrsqsr, aqfti- 
RqRRRqW. q?qiaRTgqT?RRT^t^RR, ff5ton =q q^qiwsn^- 
RRSSFnq i ft^rqftorraqRq^ qqfa ftRTWT i 

rprirtrot qq^rqqq| RfM^^Rf^qtif qftqqiR 
qRq?^fqf^qqnRq- £< qft:arRqT| qftqfcrft 3 ttjr:% 9>*P5rc f^TRTf 
q^” i q fq^qi? or I^RRonqi 



4° iRiHff P wwwft ] | ^ 

fFUff sft sqftraq | tqrqRnrf^rnpfcf^fa fawT?^ 

fam: i to^ ^qre faTO?srarc sfa $g^r,— 

cTTOWR RRqR Hg^fft^rfrT — qr^r^T^V^T »TtT^^- 
qTOTfq<q fajgg ^T^q , aTTqRTOTqfqfcrfiT&JT TOrTOftTqTOTq 
*T 5 T TO— RH Vc )— ‘‘q gqqftsRq yrs^fsinft fTOR 

qr qftontf qrs»|qrq^R” ^ftot jRrosRTfcri qftorwqrf^RTfa 
5 EJ^q faTOqTftcTOnJmTWrT I 

“?t^w qftwiqtsqfq?qT?n?if^t fqg: i” 

# qiTOq^qq ( ? i 'ox ) arfq qRoriqqT^qq ftTOro 
jgmmqRrqtfa i 


3 RTf^R 5 RKT 3 RRTO q?TOT I 
fTOrfosTOTTO qf^TF RTOI ^rT: II ( qiTOq^q ? I \ ) 
ffcT TO ‘f%qq^’ qrTTOTOTOrfecq RTORfag grj>q— 

sfteMkqnf ^TOW^Wqi 

TO: TO TOtrrfi'TO^ II 


^r tqrqRqrqqqrTOTTO^q#qjfqro ‘faroRt’ q*ro “?ror 
‘TOTO^I’ 5 fa oqTTOTTOTOTrTjtRT “aRTi'M^R TO’TOqift 
‘fro^’ q^ Rrto’ toitortortol i to q ‘faq^’ 

?fa ^RTORTO TOTOdlS^qTTOlfdTOR fyWrTW TOVf&T*TOcq 
qfrongqTOqq i aqqTTOSifTOTORfq TOqrgqqTOfroTOT ( g R I ? ) 
g 5 TO RTTOfR^TRgq'TOTO “fqjpi TOR ^TOTO TOTO gTOTO*! 
^qf-KJ* R*n=R 4 fqfqqtJT fTOHTRR pTOTO” ?fd qftnFTTOFqTOW 
‘faqro’ |fq qq ngwwr sgqTO’jqgroT^: qfpJiRqrqqRwfq 
^rofqqq i ctot?; ‘fqqTO’ ^fcr torttsp^to TOsqfTOrfqTf^f 
^rofagTOTOq i 


qqqq T tor- 

qf^RR *qtq£ ‘Rttotr” yRTOfrqifcTO feqtqqif^qq— to 
aTqrqftojrqqTgqftTOr^ sTsgTOrqrfeqr toro? R#r— 
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qmfcWSPTMte 5f?T *T^q*r q*q I 
q=q*q qftoTTRtS^ MT®nim: qqtaq II ( 3^*1 ?=C ) 
sqp^TTcf #g^ rgr yft ^R qfq*rq?q%sprqTg— ' “g^TTOf^PTureftra- 
JT3?qr?mf^i7Tfh q=^?qq qRT’f ^iif^vrf^RTR. qftonq: 
qqtaif i qsffafig— 

aTqifefqqq 5TST ^cTtST ?T?^Rq I 
fqqrutssraTqq vf^TT qq: li ffa I 

rf5T MTfe: = "3c qi?:, faqq = qTU: — rT^Tqi^lf^Wqqf I 'M^ILfafa I 
sr^rcraqRPT ftfqqcqiq i qlqiPrerq^or faq^n #rt: i 
' 3T«fqrlq?qTl^?n gq^faqqfqqrT: I qfoqfcT M?T: 1 5T^fa qTqUfmqq I 
3?f^r f^rf^VifcT — - qTOVTrsraqTqTtefiTfa i” 

cfSTT M “arqT^fqqq 5TST ; ’pT qURqsftqmq^q qftarm^ 
qTquqqifqRi quqqarfaqf qqgq^fyTqq i ?fr TrRqtq ?i^ai^- 
q^Tsumt ^qgrsnfeqi q^g^^r 

tqiqRWTqi foqqqT^qMTqwqfq gf^q— 

qSTMFq ^T ftqaq I 
faNff ^qpqq-qq II” ( cTtMUIT? ) 
S^TT^T =qi3f ^q?I^^VuflrTT V^- 
“3T«nfa ^i^r^WMiTT'T u?l qsiuq^ ciTqqfq^TR qqqiqqts- 
qftqqq I qrTPT ^fusTT*:, foqq{M^TfmVHffqgfe#qqT 

fafqqfqq q??PM I qq^q— 
w fag^qT^iM ufWTTq^r ■qq: ) 

*UfilnTftq qTqifqfesnfqqfqq^qq II 
qqqqqq ?f3 fqft^Rflf^^T I 
qFg'pqfqqTqq q^q faqw. II ffa” 

<qqq q-qq yr^srsiqTf^qT faerw^q^rq^f^uq g«<§ qqfcr^ i 
555^-3 t?# qi^f %sft fqqTTqif^qTq^qqiT 

^srsifaifT I 





<Jo tOmm i qrapt r re t ] 




*T5CTrtf k%\- 

^fagw tgqfipren W5fT^ STT^T; “W f&$g- 

qT^mq” # >jafre q4sfeynfafa^imfa I rRITf^— 

‘%F&sqq> 'WTcjtt f^f^5“7frf^r%?r: i” ( ??-’ ) 

*& iftl??*!! qRT*W°5^q sqi^raq— “ ‘STTc^ 5flJ^ 
JTHTffcT fosgq r fmi ‘qqst qyft ;gqqrtRFRFqT qq? 
“Tf^T *r: qRtft’^Tfcqftfq: q^ic^r qq>Rfa*f%:jj;T«n- 
ftqfafrdqmffaqcT: SRF* qqitsft qq 

qqqft i ?i^f^f%«nnTt5T^nft'n^w^^T^iJ : 5i?Tgf^sn«ft q«nqqqrnqt- 
ssg^qyq qqtftfa inrFsfa?; qfaqsrfi i q qq fe ^qpq^gqT^ qpq 
^ g ?TqqTfqqnnqFq% 3 qqfa g«* i q g 

qqts^st^ i wi ™ ffq*qnrRif&*faqqy?q^ 

fciqfaqTqqi ft^nfarro^; >sif?e*f! ) q«n qre ?ra*nn^. 
q^f*:— 

ww faf^qror frrfadqqd 3 r: i 
qqftorfaq qraifSrf^tf^faq^ u 
qir?qqq m faf*NRqfq?iqT i 
q^qFrfqsnqq q^q qsreft il t 
q<* ^ifaqinH q^ qsr qqqFqq^wq, qqqi % qqRq*q: 

i TOffiqi g *|f4 ^Rq:qfaflRqqtsqTftfq- 
qfqwsi'q fqq m srfNrf^ i q*n ^ qfe: ‘q*nq qqtfrRTRTT 
fasrwraqt fasn mssj pqfogq^q i sqifqqr foqii q?q4r 'm: 
%#tqqqq53rq qpq’fa I” ffcf I 


*a?q “^i^qfqqm ?fn qRF?R rTvTOHfqfey- 

q>wfqf?T qq‘ 3Rtqq i 

** gg » q q ^ i^ ; f q i^ ( \nn* ) qTsrqrqRqi: srfo'qm— 

“qqr sro 3qtraq?qi fqqq»qn> w$n qft^sgq^ i 
3qT?q*n foqd ^gr. ^q^qq^sq^n^n n” 
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qftormqT?<R^RT S^T^TcTpf'T qT^RqfURl^iqT goTOSfcr %«TrT- 
fafcnj i ff ‘fqsrrT^sshrrqjtfcr” srcftegqT?!*— 

“q^r ^ig^Rin^T faiTrfiT^TvqtqiTtffRT ^tT: 

mfaqqqfcr*rraerrf’— s^q:, qtfsraT ^?t fwSor f^^- 

q^r qqr i 

^^Rrfffri qftorwqrfaqq fasmifclq =q jrn- 
m sgsNn^ pwshrt ^qsiregqq^qT l^murmi 
qftvrmqrl f^rasril ensfaqfaftfa ^[UifTaFcn fanff^ i 
^rt^rTNsqqBi fasqre: qffanft— 

*TST*m£ qjuicn qafrfsrci 

“wrft: T^jg ^RT ?3^ |” ( ? I ? I \se ) 

fqf^cfrfTRiqfq *TRT2?q *RTq3T *uf$foqq 

|?TT^% FEtefaaFfft faw; qqfkcT: I W^gT: f$H% JRqs^r- 

It q^t qqfa^— qftqrmq^t faq^q^sr i 

*pq vrerotR qftwwqif'RT 

c r 

^ q?RT f^Trnn^l^R- 

*3*?^ S^toIr qmq^Kiwi faquir $<nr i #q?iqq?sr fqqri- 
qT?qTfaqq-q: I fqqqqi^q qqfaqgq^q 

qTfrrqtqqsRqnTq qqq ^?3<qfq^qfaqqqqT ^qqqi 

qnwfrqtw vtjRRTwq;^ *qr*g3qq>M qqreftfotqg 
faqw^qw fcqqrai^ «ft- 

^rF?fxft fcRTT^Tlr 1 q*jfq qrjarrg; U$- 

qmFqisfa faquir, fqqRqiftg q q^qiarm RT*qq w*T?qg, 
frsnftr ^Tuqnj-qjtxsfwl qqr ftrcftqitfte vwsh ssqqrc*q fq^. 
qqifqg snwqfafq qqfcRl 1 ufRrqu&q q RRimfa 

f^3 fWl ^rfqi!# *RqfqqfrRq-, qq q faq^qT^- 





qo ] 




RT3F<rRr^qarF?T ^ft qRrqsq strati) 

W^RtI^^T «n^T H^IH^frT. 9 

^hq- 

“w ftfttlwat sr: r 

|Rr qjfRqrfg;?? incR0[^u5r^T?jf ?h;?%4t ^TTgRRiRqV 

3*IT 5T^m^ | SBTTsRft^R § ^ qspqfasnrat tff ^qqRpq | 

“aFnRRnFT 5 t§t q^q” grarRqsrftqjTSPt ^*FmFr- 

jnfaflss&^T st^ffcn i qqFj pti pri^qq ^iraq^Rn^ *rgq- 
sT*^, “q«TT feS5m^!?lR? ! ’c??Tf? ^iR^Tfq g fFqfa ^T^qqftq- 
* I “*?«?! fa^pqT^TOfa’^qife qilR^TsF? CTg?WT ftqTOT3«T 
gfcPTT^q I fazWmfmTZlTnr Cf: iqgq^v-WR^ “aRfRfaqq 

5T^”f?r q5TRq5TqT: qRonw^qF^rc ^ajsr- 

usttR^t qftorpraTffcraft Rtcffsr srfaqTRcr wq i 

srrarora qRurmiR? 5 ? RrerraiR^t ^ 5 f^t- 

W^jRTfaRT^fpn ^wsffqg Ziwvq | aWT^ *W?RR|cqian£Fr JT«fr 
^fjqgi^T^T r^^rxrV^g^Tqr^^ FrfRirRreT^fnq fqq^qiqqfaqT- 
>?qj ftsrTi wjtR^is^ hRrfj, 3j?qw qjsra ^tR^t fRlF^Sg- 
q^RRT 3?fa sRgorta^rc iFqf^ssrn i 

ara if^tt RrqftggqTim: i ^*F^qojg*Fn<4w 

^R^JT^T^rTFTTRfrRT fRjTT#5T rR^lR^f: qRlfetTFW: I 

ntf ^ »?TT?RRl^g If SFS?tD SRfrPTRFcTTJI, — qq>: «?R0![- 
ftawfrn**. , 5rai®ra^ qRwra?nR*FR3W 
Pr^0?fr^iR“>S5^, fasrrRnf^*Fir?Tq&? irqRtit 5 ?tT^ i qRormqTRti 
^rsfq 2)q>T qiqqqfR £JpFT, rF^qg^fR q q^q IF«f 

%^RrfI=qi?^roy RfRfa qj'mw: I qRnrmqiRpjrqsilr i?TT^RRi<% 

griqq: static, arafatiw ftra^nfaFsisras* ^ 

qpq^ti) qRT ?fcf PT^TTSqq | 

qinsnqfq ^gq^niqi wteRraqoreqsW si^sor g?qRr: 

qfeqT^TT— 
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“srs& fa^spTsT'TftmTorr sqqTfaquqwigqntfTq *ra*nsft*f- 

sqsuKqn nun qnn \ * * * * i q^sqftqaBsnfarqu^fa: 

^^^TTrVTR'Tft'TlI: ^feSraTgvA 

sn^nqq: i qq: qR’gRq fw^nforqT nunffrrsi?^ i qqt fsF^^msqmS 
fsnjof -auR i * * * 1 srcn^faiqt: ^qq^q*qRqqqqTTfefawfeq 
vrorart 7j^qqt«ure*nfa$rq^q qqqfaq nT^ni^c^ i 
qqsrngqTSRqq *qq*Tfq^Mqf&qq i” sfq i 

nur fasuq roqsrafqqf Iqm^TRiq , tqT«aiftrctaof- 
q^arq? i qrqfraf tqiqRnrfa;g-T?qjF% $qtfq ^srsroft sFqqtqi 
3?3^: i n #s?n guqq*uqqqt: ^TRiRun^ifaRTTWR^R Ir- 
qRwfeuqqq^qqiq: sF^fparr tqi^ROTTfqqqfqft 

srererfe i 5Rnmuf fasr?q*T l^i^TviRiq , fqug ^kRinfa^umsqq 
^«rmncTT5r^3rTnn qrcqRuqar ufiq 5Tfaqw^3RUwuq— 

qqi srur^aiRNT q^uq'T q^qqr i 

««rt iNrtf^qT nqRRU^faqn n (m) 

??q*q q?j*q sqi^qrnrsr^ yisqasinr. 35?f?Tcif?m?qfTT: qfqqTfqqT l 
qq qq uqqT?uq ft^qq^T nrnun ^qTqnfasTRrTg^or 
tqmwfa^q>s^qTf>rcgqqTf?q: i q#q q uiqqqqr 

“-SRlfeftqq qfr JfTeqqqq qq^Rq” 

qiqqqftqqRRjqi VTqrqsqRqqqqqr uqsrqrgrfq 
qqtqqT 5qR-qqfq?£;rq qtfoqi | 

nq qURRf*q qiqR tqffi UJTffrgrRqWTqfrr URqqifq%q^[T 
f%frTqsqqfa fasjg q qRqR: | 



PART II 




THE MEASURES OF GODS 


Dn. 1\ K Ac li ah va, l. i; s., si. a. (Calcutta), 
vii. i). (Lev den), i> litt (London), 

Proje&bor of Sauslril , J ll't ha/joil Lutcevsihj. 

The spiritualists and philosophers have apologised 
lor even bringing down the gods within the sphere of 
description (dhyana) 1 Historically it is not quite cer- 
tain from when the gods began to be idolised. So far 
as the taithiul and devoted worshippers are concerned, 
the idea ot figure-representation of gods and goddesses 
appears to have been conceived even in the nature- 
worship of the early Vedic times. Later in the Yedic 
period the unlimited, the unmeasured god, beyond the 
conception of thought and words, was represented as 
possessing a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thou- 
sand feet and other teatures, obviously a multiplied 
number ot human limbs.' Thus the ldolisalion of gods 

1 . (a) 

( Bh«t\ lsliyd- Puran t i) 

( 6 ) 'rfH’jsrfa fanfa i 

(SkiHid.i-l’uraiiaJ 

2 . (a) 5 ^: WMW- SfSrTRj 

( Vui usli.i-biikt.i, V vi lla) 

*TT^t JW: II 

(Mahubhi'uat.i, Silnti-parvan, 17, 20, Bha\ish>a Puiana) 
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and goddesses appears to have been going on from very 
early times for hundreds of years till we come across 
in the llamayana of at least 500 B.C. an undoubted 
reference to the sculpturing of Slta in the form of a 
golden image which was unavoidably required as King’s 
Consort for a royal public function. The early archaeo- 
logists who refused in the absence of archaeological 
remains to go far beyond the Christian era on the basis 
of the literary evidences, both Vedic and post-Vedic, 
for the sculptural representation of gods and goddesses 
in India, must have been wiser by the recent dis- 
coveries made at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, w hich have 
shifted the sculptural history of India beyond the Vedic 
period by not less than a few thousand years But 
both the literary references and archaeological finds have 
left the practical artists m a state of utter confusion. 
Even today the sculptor or the painter does not know r , 
at any rate he does not put into practice, the uniform 
proportion of the image he makes. Tu I act he could 
ha\e no guidance until the SilpaAastra was codified 

The image-maker ot Situ must ha\e made a realis- 
tic representation, because Si la was his contemporary . 
The image-makers ot Gautama Buddha, ot Gandhara 
or Amarai ati school, or ol Sarnath and other places, 
were not Buddha’s con temporaries Nor were there any 
photographs or models available for the sculptors. 
And it is also doubtiul if those sculptors could have 
met any man of Buddha’s race or family. Thus their 
images of Buddha if not guided by the Silpa-sastra must 
have been imaginary and unauthorised so Lar as the 
physical features and personal proportions ot the Buddha’s 
figure are concerned. Naturally, therefore, the artist’s 
confusion will be endless when he attempts to repre- 
sent from his imagination the unknotvn gods and god- 
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desses of whom there are no models or photographic 
copies and no ethnical representations for his guidance. 
Let the artist be as much idealistic as he chooses to 
be, even more than the Yedic seers, but only as regards 
the expressions he gives to the images of the gods and 
goddesses, and let the individual artists be content 
with this much originality. But there must be a har- 
mony among the artists themselves regarding the gene- 
ral features and proportionate measures of the limbs 
of deities, for, otherwise, there is bound to be a funda- 
mental unreality about the whole production, and thus 
the very object of the arlisl will be frustrated It is 
easy to imagine the god Siva, for instance, in his vari- 
ous moods and activities, such as the lover and bride- 
groom of the Mountain-maid, or as fury incarnate 

at the sacrificial function of his father-in-law, Daksha, 
where his most beloved wife, Sati, lost her life, or at 
the dance of destruction. But it would create an unreal- 
ity about his very existence if one artist gives to the 
Siva image the features of the Grecian warrior Alex- 
ander the Great, or the French conqueror Napoleon 
Bonaparte, another artist makes him .he replica of a 
Chinese or Japanese monk, a third one gives to Siva 
the short stature of a Gurkha soldier or the tall beard- 
ed figure ol a Sikh horseman, and a fourth artist 

represents Siva in the delicate womanly figure of a 

Burmese or Siamese gentleman Had in coloured silk. 
Another great God, Vishnu, who has been perhaps thr 
most popular deity for centuries and has undergone as 
many as ten incarnations, is. like Siva, found in funda- 
mentally divergent forms, some of which are indisting- 
uishable even from female figures The goddesses of 
wealth and learning, Lakshmi and Sarasvatl, have been 
retaining their popularity down to the modern age and 
their figures often appear as the front ispiece in monthly 
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magazines published in various modern languages of 
India. These images like those of Rama and Sita, 
and Radha and Krishna have undergone much more start- 
ling physical changes at the hands of the artists; 
the southern variety of the Madras Presidency bears 
no similarity with the western variety of the Bombay 
Presidency including the Mahratta and Gujarat types, nor 
has the northern variety, comprising of sub-divisions of the 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar types, any affinity 
to the Eastern variety with sub-divisions of Bengal and 
Orissa types The other gods and goddesses as well 
as the epic heroes and heroines have met with a 

similar fate owing to the boundless fancies of the 
artists One can understand and even tolerate the 

racial or provincial stamp inevitably marked on the 
goods in the countries of their origin. The local beauties 
or heroes may supply the model to the imagination of 
the artists. But the realistic fundamental uniformity in 
the measure and proportion of images need not inter- 
fere with the idealistic expression of the artist’s mind, and 
does not injure his individual originality. The general 

rules of grammar and metre have never injured the 

style or diction of the individual composition. Even the 
employment of new metres by a poet presupposes the 
restriction of uniformity. To be original one need not 
be lawless. Even under the limitation of proportionate 
measure the artist can have unlimited scope for his 
original production. 

There has, however, been a uniformity among differ- 
ent groups of authoritative works dealing with the sub- 
ject of measure of gods and goddesses and other beings. 
The subject has been elaborately treated in a number 
of Purdnas, Agamns and Silpamstras under tala-mdna } 

1 See the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under TnlamSna. 
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The term tala according to the Brahmdnda-purdna (Part 
1, Second Anusangapada, Chap. YIT. 97) and the Supra- 
bhadagama (Chap. XXX. 22) implies the distance be- 
tween the tips of the fully stretched thumb and the 
middle finger. But both in the Maisga-pnrdna (Chap. 
258, Y. 19) and the standard work on the subject, the 
Manasara (Chaps. G5 & 66), the tala system of measure- 
ment has been further simplified for the practical artist 
by prescribing the face to be the unit of measure for 
individual images. Thus the total length of an image 
of the ten tala, measure, for instance, should be ten 
times its own face-length, i.e., the distance between the 
chin and the top of the head. The neck, thence the 
navel zone, thence the thigh-root, thence the knee-cap, 
thence the ankle and feet are given a certain propor- 
tional measures in this unit. Similarly the arms, hands, 
palms and fingers etc, bear certain proportional 
measures. And the variations of interspace between 
different limbs are distinguished in four bhangas or 
poses (viz. samabhanga, abhanga, afibhanga and tri- 
bhanga) and in three postures or attitudes, r/~., straight 
or standing, sitting and recumbent 

The Bimbamrina (Ms., British Museum, no. 558-592) 
in an appendix has referred to twehe varieties of this 
tala measure, while the Manasara has illustrated with 
full details up to the tenth variety, leaving out the 
eleventh and the twelfth varieties which, as stated in 
the Bitnbamana, should be emploj ed in measuring cer- 
tain (super-) gods and fiends (Rakshasas). Each of these 
twelve or ten varieties admits of three sizes, namely, 
large, medium, and small. The classification of the tala 
systems and their details as given in the Manasara 
almost reappear without much alteration in the Amsn- 
madbheda of KaSyapa (Ms. Egg. 314-8, 3012, Fol, 251), 
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Stipmbhed'jgnm'i (Chap. XXXIV 30-40), Brhat-Samhita 
(Chap LVT1I. 4) and other works. 

According to all these authorities the different 
varieties of the hlht measure are used in measuring 
different classes of gods and people and other beings:- 

lnrge ten ftlht is prescribed for superior gods (Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and others), Buddha, .Jain images (Jina, 
Siddha, Saugandha. Arhat, Parsva and the other 
Tirthankaras), and devotees of the Sayujya class. 

Middle ten hlhi is recommended for superior god- 
desses (Lakshmi, Saras vati, Savitri, Bhiidevi, Durga, and the 
Love-goddess), the Sfirupya class of devotees and others. 

Small ten ftlht is suggested for Samipya class of 
devotees and others 

Xine ftifa is prescribed for inferior goddesses (e. g. 
Brahmfuu, Yaishnavi. Mahendri. Bhairavi, Chamundi, 
Kaumari, Varfdii and others), the Sfilokya class of devo- 
tees, superior sages (VaAshtha, Bhargava, ViA’amitra, 
BharadA fg.i), certain mythical beings (e g Yaksha and 
Vidy adhara). (iaruda and others 

Might ftlht is lecoiuniendcd foi Sages (like Kfisyapa) 
and ordinary human beings, etc 

Seven hlht is suggested for Sages (like Agistya). cer- 
tain denngols and mvthical beings, and ordinary iemales 

Six; hlla is prescribe l for tiger and such other 
animals, 

Five hlht for (JaneAt (a mythical being), 

Four hlht for (Joblms (Bhuta), etc. 

Three fa fa for Kmnara (a mythical being). 

Two tala for goose and other birds, and 
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One tala for Danduka and Kabandha (headless 
body) M 

This method of the Silpa-sastra has been com* 
mended b.v the modern European artists "The 
(Ancient) Hindu image-maker or sculptor" observes Mr. 
lladavvay "does not work from hie, as is (In' usual 
practice among Europeans, but he lias in place of 
the living model, a most elaborate and beautiful system 
of proportions, which he uses constants, combining 
these with the observation and studv ol natural de- 
tail. It is, in tact, a seiies ol anatomical rules and 
formula 1 , of infinitely more practical use than anv Euro- 
pean system which 1 know ot, loi the Indian one 
treats of the actiul proportion and ol the surtaec lorm 
rather than the more scientific attachments of muscles 
and the articulation ol bones"’. 

There is in the Hindu system. ’ observes Mr Vincent 
Smith, "nothing complicated or difficult to understand 
or remember, but like every other canon ol artistic 
proportion, these methods are no more capable ol pro- 
ducing works ot art in unskilled hands than are any 
other aids or methods 

Will (lie modern Indian ariisl think over these 
weighty remarks v Will he also take into consideration 
the tact that the greater majority ol Indians are prac- 
tical idol-worshippers ,J Their ordinary worship is hardly 
performed except m presence of an idol This idol should, 
therefore, be of such a nature and form as w ould command 
their respect and incite their faith An image of unusual 

1 i’or tutlior details and illustrations see (lie wnlei s ixhileitiuc < 1 / Man amra, 
Vol V, pages 33-70 and Plate CL Vl, Volume IV, Chuptu Ll-LXVII, pp 497-682, 
Volume III, pp 334-407 

’ Dictionary of Hmdv. Archittetn rc , pp 221-2 14 

’ Indian Antajuai <j, XLIV, pp, yo — IU 
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proportions which does not answer the dhyana (descrip- 
tion) of the deities, by uttering which the worshippers 
try to concentrate their mind and offer prayers to the 
idol, cannot give rise to that genuine faith which must 
be based on truth. If a map is to be used for learn- 
ing the geography of a place that must correspond 
to the mental picture of the place which the reader 
has formed after reading an authoritative description. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the dirty surround- 
ings and defaced and broken images of several temples 
and shrines have caused untold injury to the religious 
susceptibility of the educated and uneducated Indians alike. 
Cleanliness is certainiy next to godliness. But a lova- 
ble image carved after the dhyana is all the more 
necessary to create an atmosphere of reality and faith. 
If not for the sake of mere art, at least for the sake 
of the faithful, the artists should cast the images of 
gods and goddesses, which are meant for worship, strict- 
ly after the directions of the Silpa-sastra which has 
now been made available for the artists by the pub- 
lication of the series under the general title of Mana- 
sara (Essence of Measurement) together with the Text, 
English Translation, Plates and an encyclopaedic Dictio- 
nary of Hindu Architetcure- 



CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE DURING THE PRE-GHAZNAWID PERIOD. 


M. G. Zu.ba.id Ahmad m.a., r h., a.h., ph.n. (London), 
Arabic and Persian Deportment, Cnuersiti/ of Allahabad. 

The most important contribution of India to Arabic 
literature undoubtedly begins with the Ghaznawid period, 
the tenth century A. D. ; but she also certainly made 
some contributions to Arabic, in respect of vocabulary 
and otherwise, from a much earlier period. However 
insignificant they may be, they deserve notice. But 
before enumerating them, some account may be given 
of the relations between India and Arabia during the 
pre-Ghaznawid period. 

LEGENDARY RELATION 

Legend speaks of relations between these two 
countries, before the dawn of history. In the liadlth 
literature there are many traditions which refer to the 
legend that Adam, the father ot mankind, being driven 
out of Paradise, alighted on the peak, called after him, 
of a mountain m Ceylon.' When his repentance was 
accepted by God, he was brought to ‘Arafat near Mecca 
where he met Eve who had been thrown dow r n at Jiddah. 
These traditions are not only found m the religious 
literature of Islam but also in works ot history and 
geography. For example, we find this legend in the 


* Taban, T’arlkh, I., lift A following pages, Tabari, Tufsir, Commentary 
on the verse t 28 
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works of Ibn Q,utaybah (d. 276 A. H.), Maqdisi (d. 376 
A. H.) and Yaqut-al-Hamawi (d. 626 A. H.) 1 

In the legend there is a controversy about the 
place of the death of Adam. According to one or two 
traditions ' he is said to have died in Ceylon. 

He is also said to have made many pilgrimages, 
not less than forty, to Mecca, going back to Ceylon 
every timed 

It is also asserted that the Black Stone of the 
Ka‘bah, in the form of a brilliant ruby, fell from Paradise 
along with Adam and was earned to Mecca when he 
was ordered by God tobuild the Ka’lnhd 

The story of Halnl and Qfibil is said to hav e taken 
place in India according to one tradition/' 

According to this - legend, Arabia - and India have 
had intercourse with each other from the very beginning 
of human life on the earth, 

RELATIONS OE HISTORICAL TRUTH 

Though political relations between India and Arabia 
were first established as late as the seventh century after 
Christ, yet these two countries, entirely different from 
each other in race and language, had been connected 
through trade from so early a time as the commencement 
of the seventh century before Christ, or perhaps even 
from pre-historio tunes/’ 

Two of the three routes by u hich trade was carried 
in ancient times between India and the West, passed 

1 lbn (Jutuybah, Mu' nut ( Uuttuij'on ) p St, Mac|disi, p. 13 Yuqfit’s 
Mu'j.un, V , 71 

’ (jliuluui Mil Az.ttl, Siiblmt al Al.ii | in ( Bombay) 1st Section. 

* Ibid, 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

6 Kawhnson. Intel com be between India uml the Western World, first chapter. 
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through Arabia. The first route ran from the mouth 
of the Indus and up the Euphrates, at the point where the 
road branches off to Antioch and the Levantine ports. 
This route attained high importance during the golden 
days of the Babylonian Empire, with the decay of 
which it fell into oblivion. 

The second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Taman and 
Iladramawt and from there, passing along the Red Sea 
coast, to Syria and thence to Europe, either directly 
from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and Alexandria. 
This route was of great importance and the prosperity 
of South-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due 
to it, and it formed a highway of commercial traffic 
until the Ptolemies established an oterland route from 
India to Alexandria. 1 

This route, passing from Taman to Syria through 
the Hijaz, has been referred to m the Qur’an as IMAM 
MUBlN (A Manifest Road)." This Imam Mubin has 
been generally taken by the commentators to be the 
road passing from Taman to Syria. Another Qur’anic 
verse, referring to the commercial caravans of Saba, 
throus some light on the prosperity of this route. 
This \ erse (XXXIV, 18) is as follows 

“And Me made continuous towns between them 
“(the people of Saha) and the towns which 
“Me had blessed - (the Syrian towns) — 

“and Me apportioned the journey therein. 
“Travel through (hem nights and days.” 

In this a erse, the phrase “Qura Znhirah” has 
been explained by Tabari to mean Qura Mutawasilah 
(continuous towns), that is to say, towns lying close 

1 Encyclopaedia Biitannica, 11th win Vol, 11 p. 2(if 
*9111 'in, XV 79, 
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to one another. 1 In the Qur’an there is another reference, 
though indirect, to this commerce carried by the Quraysh. 
In verse CVI, 1, ua^jI/UAJ! 2J».j p+HjI uJM 

the summer and winter journeys mean those made by 
the Quraysh on the highway called Imam Mubin. 2 

It is certain that C wlon was early known to the 
Arabs on account of Os perl fisheries and trade in 
precious stones, and Ar ib merchants had formed 
commercial establishments there centuries before the 
rise of Islam. 8 When and how r the Muslims reached 
the island is unknown. Prom Baladburl it appears 
that some Muslim merchants had been there long before 
the attack on Sind by Muhammad b. Qasim. The 
cause of this attack has been stated by Baladhuri to 
have been vengeance for the plunder, by some pirates 
of Debal, of vessels which the ruler of Ceylon had 
despatched, filled with Muslim orphans. 1 

As to the political connection of India with Arabia, 
it is sufficient here to point out that the first invasion 
of the Indian coast by the Arabs was at so early a 
date as the reign of the second Caliph (13-23, A. H., 
632-644 A. D.) But the Arab inroads did not penetrate 
far until 710 A. I) , when Multan with the country of 
Sind fell before Muhammad b Qasim during the reign 
of Walid (705-715). 

CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARVBrC 
L1TKRATURK 

Alter the above account of the relations between 
India and Arabia before the Ghaznawid period, it will 
be easy to make a survej «l the contribution of India 
to Arabic literature during this period. 

1 Tabari, Tafslr, Part 22nd, p. 58 
* Ibid, Part 30th, p 197 

5 Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 83K. , 

‘ Baladhuri, Buldaii,435 
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(1) To begin with, the legend of Adam’s alighting 
on the mountain of Sarandip may be said to be, in a 
way, a contribution of India to Arabic literature. When 
Ceylon was for the first time visited by the Muslims, 
they, having heard the local traditions about the depre- 
ssion in the peak, might have remoulded them to suit 
their own faith ; and in order to give them authority 
they put them in the mouth of the Prophet. 

(2) The commercial intercourse between these two 
countries introduced many Indian words into the Arabic 
language. The merchandise imported from India into 
Arabia consisted of perfumes spices, cloths etc. Arabs 
naturally borrowed words for these articles from Indian 
languages. Thus words such as sandal, misk (musk), 
kaffir (camphor), qaranful (clo\es), filfil (pepper), 
hail (cardamon), zanjabil (ginger), pVvfal ( nutmeg), 
narjil (coeoanut), maw/, (banana), limftn (lemon), tanbnl 
(betel) etc are Aralncised forms ol the Indian words. 
In some cases the word ‘Hindi’ was added to the words 
which already existed in Arabic, e g ‘fid Hindi, (just 
Hindi, tamr Hindi, etc The last word became ‘tamarind’ 
in English. 

Indian cloths also used to go to Vanun and thence 
to the Hija/ The Yrabic words shas (tnuslim), shit 
(calico) and liitah (striped cloth) come under this category 1 

Arabian na\ igation to the Indian coast introduced 
half a dozen words ol Indian origin into Arabic travels 
and geographical works, e. g. the word “banjah" (pin. 
bawanj) meanig ‘pirates’ is the Aralncised form of the 
Indian word “beya,’’ and the word “dawnij” (plu. 

1 i Taj -al-‘riis, under the word ‘ifitnh’ 

U Muhammad Sulaymln, Aul-al-Qur an If, Chattel on “Arabic Language,” 
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(lawanij) meaning ‘small boat’ owes its origin to the 
Indian word “dongi” 1 

Jurji Zaydan, the well known modern Arabic 
scholar of Egypt, says that the words “subh” (dawn), 
“daw” (light) and “baha’’ (light) seem to be of Sanskrit 
origin, as these words are not found in the sister languages 
of Arabic. 5 

The word “tuba” that occurs in the Qur’an is said 
by some Arabic scholars to be the name of a paradise, 
in some Indian language. 

An Indian sword was very much valued in Arabia ; 
the Arabs called it “muhannad,” “Hindi” and “Hinda- 
wani,” which words frequently occur in Arabic literature. 
The very word “Hind” has fascinated Arabs a good deal. 
They have used if as a lovely name for their woman. 

(3) Another debt which Arabic lil era t ure ones to 
India is the introduction of her numerals into Arabic, 
in which language they are still called AL BlQl'M-AL, 
HINDI WAIT. In Arabic writing letters only were 
used in place of numerals up to the eighth century A.D., 
when this Indian system passed to the Arabians, probably 
along with the astronomical tables, brought to Baghdad 
by an Indian ambassador in 77 ” A. 1). The system was 
explained in Arabic in the early part of the ninth century 
by the famous scholar Muhammad h Musa Alkhwarizmi 
and from that time continued, though at first slowly, 
to be used throughout the Arabian world.' A1 Birum 

1 Fm the word "hanjah ’ see AlBTiunI, Kitub al-Hmd. p 102 and the 
‘.V|fi’ib al-Hind, ed. Pari'*, p 114 

For the next word «ee Yiupit al-Ilama,vi, Mn'jatn al-Bnldnn, nnd pr the 
word “qays” Vol. VII (Taken trom Sa\ vid Mohammad Snlavmiin, 
“Arab-o-Hind ke ta'alluq.lt”, p (11 wheie the ipniaininjr four wsrds 
are alsoimentioned ) 

* His Adiib al-lughat-al ‘Arabivyah, Vol. 1,41. 

3 Qnmus and Tii] al-'ariis, under the word “tuba” 

* Encycl Brit. (11th ed.) XIX, 867 
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acknowledges that the Muslim system oi numerals is 
derived from the best of their (the Hindus’) systems. 1 
It is a well known fact that this system passed from 
the Arabians to the West, where these numerals were 
known as “Arabic Numerals.’' 

(4) Another contribution of India to Arabic litera- 
ture is astronomical material. Undoubtedly the Arabs 
had their own science of astronomy, probably taken 
from the Ohaldicans, IniL during the second century of 
the Hijra, when the ‘Abbasid caliphate was at its zenith 
and when extraordinary efforts were made to translate 
foreign books into Arabic, we Hud much evidence of 
the influence of Indian culture on Arabian civilisation 
Many books were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic. 
Of the astronomical works, the Smdhind was the first 
book to attract the attention of the Arabs. It was first 
translated by A1 I'azari (d. 154 A. II ) and a second 
time by the already mentioned Muhammad b. Musa of 
Jvhw'arzm. Lastly A1 lliruni wrote a book on the Simlhind 
with the title of 

(o) Another equally important contribution of India 
to Arabic literature is medicine 

Charaka and SiUruta occupy the highest position 
as the medical authorities m the Sanskrit language'. 
Their works were rendered into Arabic at the close of 
the eighth century A 1)., and quoted as authorities by 
the celebrated Abu 13akv A1 llazi (d. 1)32 A. D.)’. ,lbn 
Nadim gives not less than fifteen names of those Indian 
authors whose works had been translated into Arabic by 
the time of the composition of his FIII11IST. 1 ' None 

1 A1 Bil'iuii, Kit ib al Hind, j> si. 

* Al Kb fun, Chi Hindi >s{y of A lion-nt Nations (Notes by the Editoi, p, ,170,) 

1 Maudoncll’b History ut Sanakut LiteiatiiU', p l<54 

* Ibid, p 427. 

* Ibn Nadim, p. 271. 

* Berlin Catalogue, No. b411. 
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of these renderings are known to exist except a small 
hook ol Shiinaq on poisons. The Berlin Library contains 
a MS ol it.' The original text was, as stated in the 
preface of the work, first translated into Persian by 
Abu 1 [fit nn al Balkhi for Klialid al-Barmaki in 200 
A. H. and was afterwards rendered into Arabic by Al- 
‘Abbas I) Sa‘id al .Jaw hart m 210 A II llajji Khalifah 

has also mentioned if under the title ol the Jvitab al 
Surniim. 1 The AIS. is small and contains only 84 pages. 
Jt is divided into lour sections (Maqalat). The first 
maqalah is an introduction in which the author says how' 
doctors have invented various compounds of deadly 
poisons to save the sacred lives of kings. To him, the 
usage of these poisons is not allowed for anybody except 
kings. The second chapter deals with the symptoms ot 
the effects of various poisons The third chapter describes 
various methods of preparing deadly poisons. For instance, 
he says that a baby swallow should be devoured by a 
poisonous snake , then both of them should be shut up 
in a cop pei kettle and buried under a cow -dung hill. 
After a certain number ot days, when they are tho- 
roughly decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to be 
dried up m the sun A v ery small quantity of it is sure 
to kill any man who happens to eat it The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author has 
also given a prescription of an antidote w T hich renders 
. any man that eats it poison-proof. 

On the last page the scribe has written that at the 
instance of the Caliph, the dev ice of bringing up a girl 
in such a way that whosoever happens to cohabit with 
her is sure 'to die at once, has been omitted on account 
of its being an act of barbarism. The work is of interest 


* Khalltuh, V., 9b . 
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as showing the various methods of destroying human 
life in ancient times. 

(6) Two story books, one ‘‘Kalilah Ava Dimnah” 
and the other “Alt' laylah wa laylah,” enjoy an unrivalled 
position in the domain of light literature. The former 
is an Indian story Avhich was first translated from Persian 
into Arabic by Ibn Al-Muqaffa in the eighth century 
A. D. The subject matter of the latter was also, for 
the greater part, of Indian origin. 1 Ibn Nadim has given 
several names of story books translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic ’ All such books may be regarded as a part 
of the contribution of India to Arabic literature 

(7) The game of chess which plays no mean part 
in Arabic literature is also a contribution of India. “ The 
best authorities agree that Chess evisted in India before 
it ivas knoAvn to ha\e been played anywhere else. The 
Avord Shatranj is a foreign Avord among Persians and 
Arabians Avhile its natural derivation from the Sanskrit 
word CHATURANGA is obvious’” Many metaphors and 
similes huAe been taken from chess in both Arabic and 
Persian literatures, 

(H) A 1* Bir uni's Kt/ab a I [hud is one of the most 
important contributions ol Tndia to Arabic literature, not 
because the author is regarded by some Arabic writers of 
repute as a resident of Sind, but because the whole 
subject matter lias been taken from Tndia. The name 
of the author is so associated Aiith India that aa e can 
hardly think of Arabic literature produced in that country 
Avithout thinking of him. "\Vhate\er reputation he enjojs 
as a great scholar ot astronomy and mathematics is due 

1 i Encyt 1, of Islam, undei “Alf lay la wii lay la.” 

n. Prof, Macdonald, J R A S 1424 353. 

1 Ibn Nadim p. 305. 

’ Encycl. lint, under ”C‘heba” 
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jargely to the benefit* he derived from the writings and 
works of Indian scholars. Apart from the patronage that 
he receded from the first Sultan of Muslim India and 
his son, and apart from the facilities gi\en to him by 
the (IhaznaAAids, it is impossible to ignore his great obli- 
gation to Indian scholars and teachers, at least as far 
as his knowledge of Indian sciences is concerned 

(<J) Abu Itals itabr b. Subayli A\as what is called in 
the language of Islamic learning, Tab‘ Tubi'in (i.e one 
of the companions of the companions of the Prophet’s 
companions) lie is, according to an authority, said to 
be the first Muslim to write a book' He was a reli- 
able transmitter of lladlth lie migrated in his later 
days to Sind an here he died m 100 A. II.- He is 
mentioned by (ihiilam ‘AH A /.Ad, I’alnnan ‘All and 
NawwAb Siddiq llasan as the first Muslim scholar who 
lived in India.' 

Sind was, during the first three centuries of the 
Hijra, an Arab colony w here people ot more than one 
tribe settled These domiciled Arabs must have main- 
tained Arabic as their mother tongue for a long time, and 
there must have sprung up many a poet among them. 
Put it is a matter of great regret that no accounts 
whatever ol such intellectual achities of Sindian Arabs 
and of (hose natiAes who must ha\e learnt the language 
of their rulers, hate come down to us The Fntuh at 
BiiUh'ui and other similar boohs do not throw any light 
upon this matter. Put it may be conjectured that some 
migrating Arabs must have Avritten some boohs in Arabic* 
llajjl Khalilah mentions “Ta’rH/i Find’' among the 

1 K li.i 1 ifali . 1 , Nt i, 

3 A/,fwl Subliah. P 2b 

3 Ibid 2b, Krthmun ‘All Tadlikim. 3, Siddiij llasan, Abjud al 
•Uliiin, SS't 
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histories written by the Muslims, hut does not give the 
name of its author'. Perhaps it was written by some 
Sindi Arab. The author of (’had/ Ndmah says that he 
has taken the material for his book from an Arabic 
History written by the ancestor of the man who asked 
him to render it into Persian. Perhaps this Arabic his- 
tory of Sind is the same as that to which Khalifah 
refers In the absence of any positive evidence and 
authority it is impossible io say anything definite 

Just as some Arabs settled in Sind, similarly many 
Sindians were domiciled in Arabia, either as slaves or 
free men. Of them also verj little is known. Sam- 
‘rini gives onl> two names under the mxbah “Sindi’’ 
one is Abu Ma'shar and the other is the poet Abu ‘At ft 
Atlali Sindi The f ormer was a iinihat/dil/i ( traditionist) 
and was regarded as an authority on the histon of the 
Prophet The high position that he held as a scholar may 
be judged from this fact that when he died, ihe Caliph 
TTarfm al-l’ashid accompanied his funeral procession and 
led the praters himself Abu ‘At a Atlali will he spoken 
of at some length later on m connexion with the con- 
tribution of India to Arabic poetry 

SamVmi also gives set era 1 names under the a /shah 
“Mansiiri ’’ (of Man surah. Hhakkarl, " Davlmli’* (of Daybnl, 
Thath) “Lahoii’* and “Hindi'’ All these men are said 1).\ 

1 KU.il ifnh I 1 ! ‘> 

» .Nimbnii, K'ltiib- il-.in*nh p m)> 

N It Iinji SC mini his hivimi ll) 11.1111'' >'( Sindi poet Kilslitlim 

II,. di-hnitolv -in-. tl> it he «.i- m Indi-iu l,\ ..men (I "h- Ins Ill-ton of 

Ai.alii, I.iU'r.tl in ** V„1 11 -T, 1) Hut this sfatem.'iit of Ins wmi to be 

wi.mu on tin .nitlioutv of SamMiiT, who sav* th.it “sindi” 11 both an 
vlpwtue ( M-isin- vl-innn«ub) ui<i a name ., ml m'‘‘s llie tinims of Kiishnllin 
anil Hap, al Himli the ti nlitiomst. is examples of the Httei (line, 
(Sim'unl An^nb, 114 a) 
a H»nl r >W, 2‘ihb W7 and 
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Sam'ani to be scholars and traditionists who transmitted 
hadUh to others. 

When Abu’l-Qasim al-Maqdisi visited India during 
the latter part of the tenth century, he also found many 
traditionists in Sind. He specially makes mention of a 
certain Abu Muhammad Mansur! who was a mtihaddith 
and an author of several good books”. 

Now all these ahtidith that the above mentioned 
Indians and those who settled in India transmitted to 
others, and their works on lmdlth may be taken as the 
first contribution of India to Arabic literature as far as 
the science of hadlfh is concerned. 

Abu ‘Ata Aflali Sind!, mentioned above along with 
Kushajim, the traditionist, was a MAWLA (client) of 
Banu Asad and was a good poet, -which may be judged 
from this fact that Abu Tamrnam Habib thought fit to 
quote three lines of his in the beginning of the first 
chapter of his ITamasah. 

The author of Kt/iih A1 Aqhihu has devoted no 
less than five pages to him ’ He was one of those 
poets who sang in the praise of the Umayyads He flour- 
ished during the latter part of the Umayyad period and 
outlived his patrons to see the time of the first two 
‘Abbasid Caliphs. He died in the reign of Mansur. He 
tried to sing equally enthusiastically in the praise of 
his new masters, but they would not accept any poem 
from him after his having lavishly praised their past ene* 
mies. Aflah was his name and Abu ‘Ata his Kunyah. There 
was something wrong with his tongue. He could not 
pronounce such letters as S/i, J, etc. His poems were 

1 Maqdisi, Alisan-a]-taqiisim, 4~jL 
* Aghiini XVI. 8I-87. 
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admired, but as his tongue was defective he could not 
recite them well. Once a certain Sulayman was so 
pleased with him that he gave him a good-looking boy 
named ‘Ata to recite his poems for him. This boy proved 
of great help to him, and the poet was so satisfied 
with his services that he adopted him as a son and 
took his Tcunyah from him. People used to enjoy the 
defect of his tongue, but he was very .sensitive about it, 
and did not allow them to ask him to pronounce any 
particular word The story of the device of ITammad, the 
famous narrator, by which he could succeed in making 
him pronounce some particular words need not be men- 
tioned here. 

The poems of Alni ‘Ata Aflah Sindi may be taken 
as the contribution of India to Arabic poetry during 
the pre-Ghaznawid period. 




THE NARAYANIYA IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 


Rajasevasakta, Rao Bahajhk, Dn S. Jviusun vswami 
AIYANGAH, M.A., HON Y. l'll.l)., M.ll.A.S , 
F.ll.llINT.S., F.A.S.B., 3L«lr<t*s. 

Among the collections of poems known to Tamil 
scholars as the Sangam collection, one by name Parip- 
udal, so named from the character of the compositon, 
contains a number of poems, ti\e' in all, among those 
that have so far been reeo\ered, bearing on Vishnu. 'J’hey 
are poems of laudation composed in honour of Vishnu, They 
are all of them, however, cast in a form which may be re- 
garded as generally usual, but which show characteristic 
features which connect them rather intimately with what is 
known as the Pduduu'dtm. In a contribution made to the 
Winternitz Commemoration Volume, 1 compared the sub- 
stance of the poems with some of the well-known PdFtchardtra 
works, such as the recently published Jayfikhya in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, the Padtna Samhita, the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita and one or two others. The com- 
parison was more or less of a general character, and 
did not go into the details very minutely - . The com- 
parison showed that these poems differed in essential 
features from the text books of the Pddchardtni, such 
as the ones noted above. These text liooks are of the 
character of manuals of ritual for the Pdnchitrdlr'm , 
and as such concern themselves more or less directly 

1 Booms 2, 3, 4, 13. and 15. 
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with what regulates the life procedure of the believer 
in the Pancharatra concerning the practice of his 
religion. These therefore lay themselves out deliberately 
to describe the four sections of this religious practice 
elaborately. They are Chary a, the conduct of a believer 
in Pancharatra, Knyd , the deeds or works commended 
of a Pdiicharatrin, imolving the construction of temples 
and institutions connected with temple-worship. The 
first has reference more or less to the personal conduct 
of a worshipper, the second may be regarded as perhaps 
public acts of charity and religion by a deAoted 
Pdiicharatrin. Then follows the Yoga, the discipline 
through which one has to pass to realise the Tat tea 
or the truth; and ultimately comes Juana or the know- 
ledge which leads to ultimate salvation. Whatever else 
of the P aloha rat ru is brought into the scheme of these 
works, they are as preliminaries leading to this ultimate 
prescription for regulating the life of a Pdiicharatrin. 

The Tamil poems are found to be cast in a more 
general mould, and say comparatively little of these par- 
ticular sections They seem more intended to give an 
idea of the Tat tea, or the truth m regard to God, and 
his connection with all that exists in more general 
terms. But they give unmistakable evidence of associa- 
tion with the Pancharatra in that they describe the fea- 
tures of the system in other departments. They fall in- 
to five sections generally, and relate first to Para or the 
ultimate truth, the highest knowledge, the knowledge mi 
generis, then comes His emanations or Vgiihas ; and then the 
Vibhaca or His greatness as exhibited in His many mani- 
festations; then comes in the idea of His antarydmitoa, 
immanence in all things, and then the forms in which he 
could be worshipped for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the Archd, Prom this, of course, naturally would follow 
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what exactly should be the discipline of a man to 
perform worship, in what particular forms the worship 
should be conducted and with what appurtenances, and 
then naturally how real know ledge of God himself ill 
His relation to creation can be attained by the practice 
of the yoyic discipline. It is the former part of the 
scheme that finds exposition either in full or in part, 
according to the choice of the author and the purpose 
of his poem, whatever that be. Of course, being poems 
composed on occasions, they do not exhibit, nor need 
w r e expect that they should exhibit, the special features 
usually Louncl, and appropriately, in set treatises on the 
subject, then so, it Mould be an interesting question 
to enquire whence came the notion, and why the idea 
itself is expressed in the torn) m which it happens to 
be, m these five poems by four different authors, two 
poems being by one and the same poet. 

A source that might have inspired these poets is the 
Narfiyaniya section of the Mahabharata. 1 One of the poems, 
other than the five relating to Vishnu m this collection, 
happens to be by one Perundevan w ho composed the poems 
in invocation of each one of the eight classical collections 
made from the works of ancient authors generally des- 
cribed all together as ‘Sangam poets’. The selection pro- 
bably was made from a comparatively large number of 
poems, and possibly the selection contains only those that 
were regarded as the most excellent in each particular 
mode of composition. While this author who composed 
the poems in invocation has sung in praise of different 
Gods for the different collections, the poem prefixed to 
this collection happens to be one on Vishnu. The poem 
in invocation, however, is very much mutilated, and has 
been recovered but imperfectly. But from what is avail- 

1 Bk. XII. Ch. 344-361, Kumbhukcmaw, Edn. 

4 
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able, it is fairly clear that it follows the method of 
composition of the other live poems, which are very 
much more completely recovered than this one. This 
author is the celebrity known by his name Perumdeva- 
nar, but with a distinguishing epithet, “who made the 
Tamil poem Bharatam”; that is, his achievement in the 
held of literature was a Tamil version of the Mahabhu- 
rata, and this it is that gave him the name Bharatam 
Pddiya Permit dr ran , among a number of Perumdevanurs, 
whose names and a lew poems have come down to us. 

Taking up the Narayaniya lor comparison, we find 
that the similarity of subject-matter is striking notw ith- 
standing the fact that the purpose ot composition 
of the two works is entirely different The Narayanlya 
in the Mahabharata is a narrative which expounds what 
PdJlchardtru is, and how it came to be given to the viorld 
through Rishi Narada, and is ol an expositary character 
thrown in the narrative form. The Tamil poems on the 
contrary are poems in laudation of Vishnu, but m the lauds 
composed, the authors ha \ e described Vishnu according to 
the Pdiic/iitriil/ a conception ol God. 

The Narayanlya is expounded m 17 chapters of the 
Mokshadharma section of the Santi Pan an ol' the Maha- 
bharata It begins with chapter 314, according to the 
Kumbhakonam edition, and conies to an end with chapter 
1561. The first two chapters ol these 17 are devoted to the in- 
tioduction ot the subject as usual m the Mahabharata It 
comes in as a result of Jlnhaspati’s anger in the matter of 
the acceptance of the hocus, or the sacrificial offering, by 
Mahavishnu m a sacrifice that he celebrated for king 
Uparichara Vasu. The next chapter 154(5 is in praise of Sviita- 
dvlpa, the residence of the Primeval One, according to 
the Pancharatra. C’h- 317 begins an account of what Vishnu 
in Svctadvipa told Narada about the manner in which 
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he set, about the work of creation. Chapter 31ft is de- 
voted to a description of the ten well-known Amtdras. 
There are one or two points worth noting about these. 
As these are generally recited, there are a few lines 
which introduce the Buddha Aratdra of Vishnu. It 
must be noted here that, in this chapter, the Buddha 
is not brought in as a separate Aratdra of God, taking 
the place of Krishna, the ninth regular Aratdra, which 
is the form m which it is usually brought in. This 
chapter of the Mahabharata, however, represents the Bud- 
dha and his religious teaching as onlj one of the acts 
of Krishna himself The way that it is introduced seems 
to indicate the possibility of interpolation, as, in the 
short recital of the Aratdra s which follows, in Sloka 
55, the Buddha Aratdra does not find mention. In- 
stead, the name Sfdvata occurs; and Sfitvata is but a syn- 
onym of Krishna, not of Buddha. The Pduohardira that 
Narada thus learnt is described as the Mahopanishad’, 
following the four Vedas, and adopting in it the prin- 
ciples of Sfmkhya and Yoga. Narada is said to have 
recited what he heard, in the court of Brahma in the 
presence of all assembled there. Chapters 319-50 are 
two chapters not directly connected with the exposition 
of the Pad chard t ret, although ideas ol' the Pddcharatra 
are scattered all through But they do relate to 
questions other than a mere exposition Chapter 351 
contains the recounting of creation bj Krishna to Arjuna, 
and includes m it a portion of the praise of the Brah- 
mans as such. The next follou ing chapter, 352, is again 
a parenthesis, in which Krishna explains to Arjuna 
how he acquired the various names of his, and what 
their import is With chapter 353 begins again Narada's 
recital of what took place in fivetadvipa between him 

1 M Bh XII. 358 S 6?. 
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and Vishnu to N 5 ray ana in Badari Asrama, at whose 
instance he went to Svetadvipa. The next chapter is 
similarly an account of Narada’s stay there in Badari. 

With chapter 353 ends practically the Narnyaniya, 
which is referred to as such in the course of this narrative 
in that term ( chapter 350, sloka 14- and ch. 348 s. 62 ). Other 
terms of a similar import such as the Ndrdyanaridhi 1 , Bhaga - 
Hvala 2 , Pdiiohcn'dira Ailednt ikamal a* also occur. The chapters 
following 354 to 301 consist of matter connected with the 
story, lmt not forming part of it. There is also a reference 
to the Sdvlehya, Yoga, Vdda, Pdtupata and PdiicJwrdtra 
mdtas 1 . 

Leaving these details aside for the moment, we return 
to the Tamil poems. They are all of a different purpose, 
cast in a different form, hut deal practically with the 
same sudject-nvitter. As T stated already, they are com- 
posed in praise of Vishnu, and, therefore, they are con- 
cerned primarily with giving us an idea of the poets’ 
conception of Vishnu as such. Therefore it is by the 
characteristic qualities of Vishnu as the Supreme Deity that 
the poets feel concerned to describe Him In a plan like 
that, the ritualistic details nith uhich the Agantas are prima- 
rily concerned, the topics treated of in the A grim as, need 
hardly find a place except perhaps indirectly While the 
poets therefore concern themselves merely n ith describing 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being, they find occasion to give 
us not merely His character as the creator of all. as imma- 
nent in all, as the absorber of all, in fact, as the be-all and 
end-all of all cieation, but also make allusion to those spe- 
cial features which are implied in those general attributes 

1 ('h r*i, : 

5 air, 17 

3 348 . 62 , 3 59 . 64 

4 " 148 , 59 , 354,19 

1 359 , 64 , 
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dff His, aR for exanple, those of His Vyuhus, and 
Vibkanas or Amt draft. They alRO sometimes refer broadly 
to His character of immanence in all, and there is at 
least one reference to the form in which He is worshipped 
as the images of Krishna and Sankarshana 1 * as such, al- 
most in the same manner as they are found mentioned 
in some of the Andhra and earlier inscriptions 3 . Thus 
we see that while the different form in which these are 
thrown is characteristic of the purpose for which each 
one of the poems was composed, there is a remarkable 
similarity of subject-matter and of the treatment of topic be- 
tween them and the NarAyauiya. The inference, therefore, 
seems tenable that the authors of the Tamil classics probab- 
ly drew their ideas in this particular from the Mahabharata, 
and it may be that they did so in other particulars as 
well. 

With this we reach a condition in our knowledge of the 
Paticlutraim which distinctly implies (1) that the formal 
text books of the Pddchardlra were written and got into 
vogue perhaps later than the age of the Tamil classics. 
After an elaborate examination of the question. Professor 
Schrader came to the conclusion that perhaps the earliest 
of these are referable to about A.D. 300, We seem to 
have here in these Tamil classics a view of the Pddchardtra , 
perhaps less formal, but none the less distinctly Pad chard - 
trdw in character, assimilable to the exposition of the 
Pdncharalra as found in the Narayanlya section of the 
Mahabharata. Perhaps with this will haie to betaken 
such evidence of temple-worship of which we get glimpses 
in the Andhra and some of the pre-Andhra inscriptions 
of Northern and Middle India. There is besides the Bud* 

1 Poem 15, 11 1*1, 2K an<l Ob m paitieular, also poem 2, 11 23-24, and 

Puraru. 56 and 5S 

• Nanaghat, Ohasnndi and Besnagai' lusci lptions, 
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dhist reference to the school of the Bhagavatas, 1 * * * which 
would take us perhaps safely to the age of Asoka — perhaps 
the fourth century B C. — and may therefore be regarded as 
perhaps about the age of the Narayaniya, as the late 
Sir Jt G Bhandarkar held. But the Pddrhardtra notion 
seems to have reached back to times much earlier. Readers 
of the Chdudotp/a Upautshad know that at the outset 
of this Vpanishad, It nth t Narada is found stating to 
Sanatkumara the qualifications that he was already pos- 
sessed of to fit him to acquire further knoivledge of 
the Supreme, and in stating his accomplishments cate- 
gorically, he is found to mention (1) Rig-Veda. (2) Yajur- 
Ved.i, (3) Santa- Veda (4 ) A than a- Veda, then the (5) Ihhdsa- 
Pitrdua, (6) the Veda of the Vedas (grammar), then (7) 
Pifrt/aw (that which relates to manes), (8) J)a tram (Science 
of the Gods), (fi) E/dhi (the lore of the treasure trove), 
( 10 ) nu-o-T dkyam (generally rendered logic), and (11) Ekd- 
t/annm. Here Eldyanam has been rendered as the equi- 
valent of the Arthasdst ra polity. Whatever Ekayanam 
is, it is rather hard to guess how exactly the meaning 
has been arrived at except perhaps the mention of logic and 
the Artha Sastra together in certain well-known connec- 
tions But it could hardly have anj justification either 
on the etymology of the word, or even with respect to 
its allusion. Eldyatiam seems distinctly to mean the one 
and the only path to salvation’. There is a tradition sup- 
ported by the authority of the uork Sri PivVna Samhita 5 
that it constituted an Vpanishad, rather the head and crown 
of Vpanishads. We find the Mahabhfirata refer to the 
Pd delta rat ra as a Mahd-Vpaiuxhad. Such a work, how- 

1 Bhandarkai s Vnislmavism etc , p 10 

1 In the sense of a single course it seems to be used m the subsequent 

passages of the same Upd. 

■ J n A. S, 1911, 937 n 1, 
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ever, has not come down to us, like the other Upani- 
shads; but it must be noted here that the Tamil classics 
under reference refer repeatedly to those ideas being 
the sum and substance ultimately of the teaching of the 
Upanishads (Marat), and even of the Veda (l 'ay -Molt ). 
There seems warrant, therefore, for the belief that either 
as a separate and special Upauishad, or, what is far 
more likely, 111 the sense of a generally accepted truth by 
one section of those who study Veda and Yaidic literature, 
I* a tie hard Ira had come to be recognised by the Yaidic schools 
as the Ekayana-f5akha ot the Sukla Yajurveda. The Faticha- 
rdtra seems to have had an early vogue and a provenance 
of its own, even in the days of the early Upanishads. The 
lb car a Sant/utd, the Faticharalra text quoted by Yainu- 
nacharya and llainatiuja, distinctly refers to the Supreme 
Character of the Sastra. It is referable m its origin 
to Yasudev a, not Vasudeva-Knshna, but distinctly the 
anterior Vasudev a, another name lor “Vishnu as the one 
Supreme Jiemg immanent in all.' There is support for 
this contention even in the Bhagavat Glia'. 1 am informed 
that Madhv aehary a, m liis Bhashya on the Brahmasut* 
ras uniformly uses the term Uldyoua m the sense of 
Ftitiv/iaj Ctlm, and it is nothing surprising that he so 
uses it with the series of authorities before him. One 
statement in regard to it, in an attempt to explain the 
name, is worth noting here. It is said to be called 
Pdtichar&tra for the reason that it threw into the dark 
live other systems,’ and the live are stated to be Yoga, 
Sankhya, Veda, Bauddha and Pasapata, w ith w hich live 
this is joined to constitute the sixth. The Narayaniya 
section of the Mahabharata again contains reference to 
the other four excluding the Bauddha, and places, of 

1 lbvd 935-37 

* Vll, 10. 

1 Padma Tantra quoted on pp. 040-1. J. K. A. S 1011. 
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course, Pancharatm 1 above the rest of them. Thus there 
is room for belief in the antiquity of the Pdnchardtra, 
It has had a continuous following, and is at the root of 
the Bhakti school. The Paucharatm itself refers certainly 
to Vtshn u-bhaUt, \\ hile Pahtpala takes corresponding rank 
for Siva Bhakh. The history of the P Cut char at ra is, 
therefore, bound up with that of the Bhaldt, cult from 
the very beginning to which we are able at present to 
carry our investigations," and the two are associated to- 
gether in the development of Bhakh We shall have 
to reserve a more elaborate treatment of the subject 
for another occasion . 


1 MBh. XII. 359 64 . 

* For the whole of this part reference may be made to a learned article 
bv my late friend Mr. A. Govmda Aoharya Svamm in J. B. A. S 1911,pp. 935-961, 



A MARSIYA WRITER OF THE LUCKNOW 
SCHOOL OF POETRY 


S. M. Zamin Ali, m. a., Head or the Department 
of Erdv, Allahabad Unuarsiti/ 

Mirza Salamat Ali, “Dabir”, son of Mirza Ghulam 
Husain, was born m Muhalla Ballimfmin, Delhi, m 1213 
A. H. He was descended from a very respectable family 
of Shiraz that had earned a world wide reputation, 
Mulla Hashim Shirazi, a renowned Persian prose writer 
and the brother of Mulla Ahli, an equally noted Per- 
sian poet, was his great -grand lather If is mother 
belonged to a well-known Lucknow lannly 

Al the age ot seven the Mirza <u -ompained his 
parents who had decided to migrate from Delhi and 
settle dow n m Lucknow . Here he was trained in the 
traditional manner in Persian and Arabic He was 
barely 12 years of age w hen he began to lisp in num- 
bers. His father finding m him an extraordinary talent 
for poetry took him to Mir Zamir, the best marsiya writer 
of the age, who asked Mirza to read out some of his 
eompsoitions. Mirza recited the following Qit‘a: — 

£ \jyjb Si 

*a> tj,* ^ r- 6 ^ 

ySZ*. y ^ J SJ gb 

A tj,* fU-* K ^ gp t= ^ 


5 
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Mir Zamir was much impressed and undertook to guide 
him as his pupil. He also asked him to adopt “Dabir” 
as his poetic name. 

Mirza Dabir continued on the one hand his stu- 
dies in Arabic and Persian with Mirza Kazim ‘All, Maulavi 
Fida ‘All and Mulla Mahdi Mazindaranl, who were regarded 
as the best scholars oi the age m Oriental languages, 
and on the other he proceeded with his Urdu compositions 
under the guidance of Mir Zamir. 

He used to compose in Persian and Bhasha also. 
For his Persian verses he became the pupil of Mulla 
Mahdi Mazindaranl, while in Bhasha he composed ‘Thumri’ 
and other forms of verse at the instance of Shah Nasii- 
uddin Haider, the King of Oudh. He used to compose 
ghazals also and it is said that the number of his 
ghazals was so large that three Diwans could have 
easily been compiled. But he never attended a mushaira 
except on one occasion when at the request of his friend 
Mirza Muhammad, ‘Barq', he recited his ghazal, the 
opening line ( ) of which ran as follows: — 

^ (J-jL >4-» ^ yKis** Uji 

Besides ghazals he tried other forms of Poetry 
as well but nowhere else does he reach the heights 
attained by him m his marsiyas. It is by reason of 
his achievment in this form that he enjoys his present 
position as a poet of the first magnitude. 

It is very difficult to give a correct number of 
his marsiyas as he used to give away his compositions 
sometimes to his friends and sometimes to needy people 
who recited them as their own. His work as published 
by the Jseval Kishov Press, Lucknow, comprises in 20 
volumes of Daltar-i-niatam; 14 of which contain 306 
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marsiyas and the remaining 6 contain Salams( |.S~ ) Ruba’is, 
Masnavis Nauhas ( ) Mukhammas 

( ) etc. 

Besides these there is a good number of marsiyas 
which hare not been published at all and are found 
in manuscript with the reciters of marsiyas. 

He has composed a portion of some of his marsiyas 
in i.e. in words where every letter has dot 

( <UaSJ ) He has also composed two marsias from beginning 
to the end in <UojSJu* e. in words every letter 

of which is without a dot. 

The recitation of marsiya is no lesser an art than 
jts composition. Unlike other contemporary reciters of 
marsiya Mirzii Tlablr used to read it out to the 
audience in a graceful tone and simple manner with- 
out any gesture. In the act of recitation he laid stress 
only on articulation, elocution, and modulation of voice. 
With these his graceful appearance succeeded in pro- 
ducing the desired effect on the minds of the audience. 

He was ot a swarthy completion, medium stature, 
well built, but inclined to be corpulent, he had large eyes, 
a high forehead and a short beard. He used to wpar loose 
trousers, a half sleeved Jacket under a loose Kurta 
(shirt) and a Chaugoshia Topi (cap), (^jS ; the 

old type Lucknow shoe called Ghctld was his usual 
foot-wear. 

So long as Lucknow continued under the prosperous 
rule of the King of Oudh, Mirza Dabir, in spite of 
numerous pressing invitations from outside to recite 
marsiyas, declined to leave^ucknow. 

W'ajid ‘AH Shah, the last King of Oudh was a 
great admirer of Mirza Dabir. He expressed his ap- 
preciation of his work in the following couplet; 
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Oi* |*^ £ d <et 

jr® **? i_s***“ |»f 

He was very pious aud generous He used to spend 
almost all his income m secret charity. His acts of 
charity came to light after his death. 

On several occasions he gave away his marsiyas to 
others who made money out of them. He died at the 
age of 74 in 1292 A. H. and was buried in his own 
house in Muhalla Nakhkhas at Lucknow. 

The scholarly style, the choice diction, the crea- 
tive imagination, the classical allusions and the fresh 
imagery of Mir/A Dabir make him a poet worthy of 
the most careful study. In order to appreciate his 
work fully it is necessary that the mind of the reader 
should adapt and adjust itself to the workings of the 
artist’s mind, and attune itself to the proper mood. 
Thus prepared, no reader ean fail to be moved and 
charmed Even the most blase will find something to 
attract, to surprise, and to charm them. Religion, 
historv , classical literature, philosophy, are all made 
to contribute their share, but above and beyond them 
are his own shaping imagination his own gift of vision, 
the marvel of his rhythm, and the capacity to rouse 
or depress, to exalt the reader into a mood of ecstasy 
or at will to dissolve him into tears Hut even a 
great poet is not without blemishes He gets so deeply 
absorbed in his lofty thoughts and so borne aloft by 
his imagination that at times he loses sight of unifor- 
mity and proportion and becomes careless in linking 
the incidents together. His style then becomes uneven 
and now and then there is a flagging of his wings. 

jHere are some specimens of his compositions; 
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Here are other specimens of his classical compo- 
sition. He does not forget that he is a writer of 
mirsiya even when he his to describe the sweet re- 
freshing morning or the spring season. His imagination 
has transfigured even the beauties of nature into some- 
thing that forebodes the martyrdom o F Husain 

V* yibiJCj-J fie I)* V'®* 

IjI» £ 

1 — ~ c> us J>y* 42 '■ — • j-i >J>j 
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Here is another instance of his lofty thoughts 
and poetic description. 
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la order to draw a contrast and comparison bet- 
ween Milton, Firdausi and Mirzu Dablr the following 
pieces are quoted: 

Milton — 


“To Sun, who scarce uprisen 
With w heels yet hovering over the ocean, 
Shot parallel to the earth his deny ray 
Discovering in wild landscape all the east 
Of 1'aradise and Eden’s happy plains” 

Firdausi: — 
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Mirza Dablr:— 
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Here are some instances of his creative imagination 
and the use of new similes and metaphors: 

^ la*. ,jtj; yj (J*-Uep ( I ) 

yj A Lfij A j! 

«* » J ) ^ J>±r* h >* (. r ) 
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fife jj ^ £» £*Zt lli^. jjl> 

„Ij *j ^ U< jisu 0 U £, (♦() 

ul) j* j!,) u^y <* j.s-* 

** IjJ )<-J ^.a.) iSJ |*^-; J-fr* kJ)'-’ (ff) 

£ 1*5 &frK>> yS iijt jjc ei. yS>y^ 

The following is one of the instances where his lofty 
imagination has soared so high as to make him obscure: 

,_jO U ^Jvi +> ja. J*J Ja. J_ yi^Z. 
ui U ^ •-’bj* (jUjley 
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l$J l* 5 iJjjto fS j jU 

Here are some instances of his poetic description 
and figurative language: 

Description of sword — 
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Here is another metaphorical description of the 
rising of the sun; 
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Here are a i‘e\\ instance* of his pathetic composition: 
j * ^ 3 )*» 4 ^. ^ *•' - 4 " 1 ^ 


^fjA. <£ liii-i. >}( 4$ ^ l— Ij-» 
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<4 I < »x» ^ ySI & OjtfS 
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These specimens, though few m number, will, 
I trust, demonstrate the juslice of the claim that I 
have made on behalf ot Afirzft llabir. 



dandakaranya 


Dk. D. R. Bhandahkak, ma, ph.n., ka m!„ 

Carmichael Professor of jlueteul JikIuui Jl /story, 
Calcutta University. 

The question th it we want to discuss here is, 
which is the D in likurnuya of Valmiki’s liamayana ? 
A Hindu of Maharashtra has no doubt on this point. 
At the commencement of a religious ceremony a pious 
Hindu has to mike mention of the country where and 
of the time when he is performing that ceremony. Tn 
accordance with this practice a Hindu of Maharashtra 
begins his ceremony with the words, as/mn JJu/ajaka- 
ra/iya-dess. From this it is clear that to a native of 
Maharashtra Dandakaranya can be no - ther than the 
country where he lives. In support of this belief 
other arguments are advanced by him. In those sections 
of the liamayana where the life of Riima, Lakshmana 
and Sita in the forest is described, places like Tahcha- 
vati or Janasthana, Godavari, Dandakaranya and so 
forth are frequently mentioned. This shows that these 
places were not far distant from one another. Now r , 
people point to a place near Nasik which is called 
Pafichavati. Near this Pahchavati flows the Godavari. 
This is known to every native of Maharashtra, who is 
thus convinced as to the identity of Dandakaranya 
with Maharashtra. Evidence of a literary nature is 
also forthcoming in favour of this belief. Me have 
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thus a work of Hemadri called Vratukhando. Hema- 
dri was the Prime minister of the Yadava family of 
Devagiri in the time of its princes, Mahadeva and 
H&machaudra, and flourished in the second half of the 
13th century A. I). Now, the Introduction to his Vmta- 
khandit contains a rdja-prosostt, where it is stated that 
the capital of these Yadavas was Devagiri situated in 
Seuna-desa and that this Seuna-de^n was on the con- 
iines of Danrluka'. Devagiri is the modern Daulatabad 
in Nizim’s dominions And as this Devagiri was in 
Seuiia-desa and Seuua-de^a was contiguous with Dan- 
daka, the conclusion is irresistible I hat Dandaka is 
identical with Maharashtra which is contiguous with 
the province round about Daulatabad. Another piece 
of evidence in confirmation of this is furnished by the 
Puranas, such as, the Vayu, Mats} a and M arkandeya. 
In these Puranas it is stated that “the region about 
the northern part of the Sahyfidri through which flowed 
the river Godavari and in which Govardhana was 
situated was the most charming on earth; and there, 
to please llama, the sage Bharadv ,i ja caused heavenly 
trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, 
and thus a lovely garden came into existence.” 2 Now 
this Govardhana which was not far from Godavari 
cannot hut be the Govardhana which is m the neigh- 
bourhood of Nasik. This also points to the conclusion 
that llama was residing in the forest round about 
Nasik, where the Godavari flowed and Govardhana was 
situated, that in other words, Dandakaranya was in no 
way different from Maharashtra. 

Let us imu r consider the v iew r s of one or two 
scholars who have given some thought to this subject. 

' Bom Oatd., Vol. 1. Pt. II p ,975, v. 19, 

’ Ibid. p. lSb. 
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In J. M. A. ti., 1894, p. 231 ft’, may be seen an article 
by R E. Pargiter on “The Geography of Rama’s 
Exile”. There on pp. 241-242 he expresses the view 
that “Dandaka .appears to have been a general name 
which comprised all the forests from Buudelkhand to 
the river Krishna”. This is a mere expression of 
opinion in support of which, however, he has adduced 
no evidence, it is well-known that from the hermitage 
of Bhiiradvaja near Prayaga, Rama went to Mount 
Chitrakufa and from there ti a versed through the forests 
of Nila, Dandaka, Madhuka, Paiiehavati, Krauuchalaya, 
and so on. Ot these, Chitrakiila is doubtless "the 
range of hills stretching from the river Ken to about 
20 miles of Allahabad” m the district of Banda as 
has been pointed out by Pargiter 1 . Buudelkhand is 
no doubt immediately to the south of Banda. The 
view of Pargiter that Dandakaranya had spread from 
Eundelkhand down to the Krishna is thus not at 
all impossible, but he has not supported it with any 
evidence as was expected of him This evidence certainly 
was not available in 1894 when he pubhshed his view. 
Twenty years later, however, one stone inscription and 
one copper-plate were published m Ey. lud , Yol. XII., 
which confirm the inference drawn by Pargiter. The 
first of these records vv as published by the late Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal and speaks of a certain prince m the iollowing 
words : Lauda kdi'uuy u-v-t Lulu- k aulicrcidac rtijyaiu chakdua, 
‘he ruled over the country of Vastara m the vicinity of 
Dandakaranya’-. The country of Vastara referred to 
in this inscription is obviously the State of Bastar 
which is in Orissa and which is immediately to the 
south-east of the Central Provinces. It is thus evident 

* J.R.A.S. 1894, p. 231. 

* Ep. Ind,, Vol XII. p. 216, 11 6-7. 

7 
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that Dandakarauya was in close proximity with 
Bastar, no doubt, immediately on the west of it, as 
the Godavari flows through that part of the country . 
It may, however, be contended that this inscription is 
dated Samvat 1760 = 1703 A. D., and is thus of a late 
period. Nevertheless, the other record, which is of the 
tenth century at the latest, was found in the Son pur 
State in Orissa and has been edited by Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar. It is a charter issued from Suvarnapura 
(Sonpur) by Somesvara of the Gupta family and speaks 
of the king as Hasch i nia- La n k-dd h ipa 1 i, ‘Lord of w estern 
Lanka’ 1 . .From this one may' reasonably infer that the 
district round about Sonpur was in the tenth century 
knowm as Western Lanka. Bastar and Sonpur are both 
in Orissa and are conterminous with each other. This 
shows that the Dandakarauya of the stone inscription 
and the Lanka of the copper-plate were not far distant 
one from the other. We thus have one district actually 
named Dandakarauya and — another, Lanka, and both 
were comprised iu the forest region. This was really 
the evidence which was wanting when Pargiter wrote 
his paper but w r hich confirms his inference that Dandaka- 
ranya was the name of that stretch of forest land 
which extended from Bunclelkhand to the Krishna 

Another scholar who has made a special study of 
this subject is Bao Bahadur Sartlar lvihe, who has 
contributed a thought-provoking article to the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1028 ( p. 001 fl‘. ), entitled 

Havana's Lanka located m Central India. He identifies 
Lanka with Amarkantak from which the Narmada 
springs. If Lanka was thus situated in the southern 
part of the Vindhyas, the Godavari, Paiichavatl or 
Janasthana, Kishkindha, Pampa and so forth must have 


1 Ibu l., j). 2-W, ll.b-7, also p.liJO for the remarks of Mr. Majumtlar, 
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been either in the northern part of or to the north 
of the Yindhyas. But Sardar Kibe was unable to 
locate these places and explained away these names, 
hot as proper names, but as common nouns. Thus he 
makes Rai Bahadur Hiralal responsible for the statement, 
that Goda ‘is a common name for rivers in that part 
of the country’, i. e. in the C. P. we suppose. Then 
he relies upon Mr. G. Ramdas Tyar who says that 
in the Tabari dialect ‘.Taitan’ ( = .Tanasthana) means a 
place below the mountains just as Lanka means ‘the 
high mountain’ and that similarly ‘Daudaka’ means ‘a 
place full of water’. Re has not. howe\er, explained 
away the term Kishkindha; nor w as he able to locate 
it except vaguely by saying that it was to the north 
of the Yindhyas. Though this line of argument may 
noi commend itself to everybody, his conclusion is by 
no means worthy of rejection. Some years ago 
Pandit Ramkrishna Kavi published a historical drama 
called Kaimvdlnwhotsava. Any scholar who reads this 
drama will notice that most oT thpse places which Sar- 
dar Kibe was unable to locate were situated either 
in the flange or to the north of the Yindhyas. The 
hero of this drama was Kuniara Kalyawavarman, who, 
in consequence of the evil times on which he had fallen, 
w r as hiding himself in an inaccessible place, on the 
Vindhyas, called Yyudha-Kishkmdha 1 , near the lake 
Pampa 3 and not far from the temple of Yindhyavasinl. 
These places are not far distant from Mount Chitrakuta 

1 Kaumudi-mahottavn , p 3 f Even m the Puriinas Kishkmdhaba is said 
to be Vvrulhya-prish thani vdsiti, dwellei of a country situated on the 
surface of the Vindhyas ( Voyu-P , Chap. 45, ys, 132 and 134, Mftrkantleya-P. 
translated by Pargiter, pp 342 and 360). 

1 Compare Pampa pura -which is another name of VindhyiichaJa-town, 
flyc miles to the west of Mirzapur in the United Provinces, where 
the celebrated temple of Vindhyaviisim is situated (Nundolal Dey’s 
Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and M e&aeval India, p. 144), 
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in the Banda District. And it was Cunningham, who, 
more than fifty years ago, expressed the opinion that 
the Godavari of the Ramayana was the holy Gupta 
Godavari, or “hidden Godavari” which rushes forth 
from a cave in the hill nine miles south-south-west 
of Chitrakuta.' It is thus plain that the sites associated 
with the exile of Rama ha\e been pointed out as being 
in the neighbourhood of Chitrakuta in accordance with 
the view* of Sardar Kibe though he was not able to 
locate them. 

There is another part of India where the people 
say that these places connected with Rama’s exile w’ere 
situated. This will be manifest to any body who has 
travelled in the Jodhpur State in Rajputana. Thus 
six miles north of Jodhpur is Mandor which was an 
old capital. On the outskirts of this village a place 
is pointed out ivhich is called lid van -kt - Cha un ‘the 
marriage hall of Havana", in other words, it was the 
place where was staying the father of Mandodari, wife 
of Havana, after whom, they say, the tillage was named 
Mandor A rivulet fiows by this hamlet, and a site 
on its bank is still shown where Rama is said to have 
shaved his pate on receiving the news of his father’s 
demise. If the father-in-law of Ravana stayed in Mandor, 
Ravana himself was born, they say, at a place called 
Ravanva after him in the Bilada District of the Jodhpur 
State. Not far from Ravania is Chokdi where in a 
small natural cavern Ravana is said to have pleased 
Siva and secured from him a kingdom of fourteen 
Chokdi a About fifty miles from Chokdi is Ivekind 
which is locally believed to be the Kishkindha of the 
Ramayana. And this popular belief is supported by 
two inscriptions, one found in a Saiva temple and 
dated Sainvat 1176 and the other in a Jama and dated 

' A.S.I.R. Vol. XX/. pp. 11-3. 
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Samvat 1230, but both giving Kishkmdhi as the old 
name of the place 1 . 

One point which is worthy of note in regard to 
the places connected with Rama’s exile is that to what- 
ever province we go that is not far removed from the 
Yindhyas, we find some of them located by the people 
there. Whether we go to the N.isik District of Maha- 
rashtra, or to the Bastar and Sonpur States m Orissa, 
or to the Jodhpur State in Kajputana or whether we 
confine ourselves to the Yindhya range itself, the people 
there are always ready to point to the sites of Rama’s 
exile which are situated there The question therefore 
naturally arises w r here were those sites then existing 
originally and in reality according to the Ramayana? 
It will not be possible to give any satisfactory reply 
to this question, unless we bear two things in mind. 
The first is that there were real sites bearing those 
names Thus Goda (i e. Godavari) cannot be understood 
as common noun denoting any ‘river,’ or Lanka a ‘high 
mountain,’ but they must be taken as proper nouns 
denoting particular objects bearing these names. The 
second thing that we have to remem her is where can 
all the principal sites be identified without doing violence 
to any text from the Tlimiyaua 3 The text that has 
proved a stumbling bloek to some scholars is a verse 
from the Kishkindha-kunda, which says that Kishkmdha 
w r as to the north of the Vindhya range We will con* 
sider this matter before long, but here w e shall concentrate 
our attention on the principal sites of llama’s exile. 
They are the Godavari, Janasthana or Panchavati and 
and Kishkindha. Now, where can this Godavari be? 
Obviously, it must be the celebrated Godavari of South 
India. It cannot reasonably be the Gupta-Godavari, 

* P.R.A.S WC., 1910 - 11 , pp. 35-8. 
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the small stream which issues from a cave in the hill 
a few miles to the south of Chitrakuta. First, because 
the Eamayana describes this Godavari as a big river, 
and not a streamlet gurgling out of a cavern. Secondly 
Godavari cannot be the proper name of this stream. 
It must have been so called figuratively on account, of 
its sacred water which is drunk by the pilgrims. The 
Godavari of the Pi am ay an a must therefore be either the 
Godavari of the Nasik District or the same river as it 
flows south-eastwards touching the confines of ihe Bastar 
State. It is scarcely necessary to repeat here that ac- 
cording to a stone inscription Dandakaranya was im- 
mediately on the w'est of the Vastara (Bastar) province. 
But in this latter region they do not show any site 
called Janasthiina or Panchavati. Nor is there any evi- 
dence, epigraphxc or otherwise, that it was in existence 
there formerly. On the other hand, we know nol only 
that there was Dandakaranya round about Nasik, but also 
that there was Panchavati near Nasik which is but 
another name of Janasthfina. Nor was this place known 
to exist in the span ot the Yindhyas where Y.vadha- 
Kishkindha and Pampa are mentioned in the Kamniidl- 
tnahotsnra as being situated 

Let us now r see where Kishkmdha of the Baniayana 
is to be located There are three Kishkmdha s mentioned 
in this connection. One is the V ya lha- Kashlnulha of the 
historic play just referred to This is the same as the 
Kishkmdha of the Purfmas. The second is Kekmd of 
the Jodhpur State, as we have also just seen. These 
two Kishkindhiis are obviously to the north of the Yin- 
dhyas. In support of it is often quoted the following 
couplet: 

Disas = tasyas = tato bhuyah prasthito dakshinain disam 1 
Yindhya-padapa-samkirnam chandana-druma-sobhitam II 

( Kishkindha-A'dnda.XLVT. 17) 
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It is true that this verse leaves no doubt as to 
the Yiudhya mountain being to the south of Kishkindhi. 
But the question arises where was this Vindhya mountain ? 
Is it the lange that stretches all along the north of 
the river Narmada, or is it some other mountain ? 
Pargiter long ago pointed out that just as there Avere 
two Mahendras, so there were two Viudhjas, and that 
one Mahendra and one Vindhya were near the extreme 
south of the Peninsula 1 * * 4 . This agrees with the fact that 
Sampati, who gives tidings of Sita, says that when he 
fell from the sky on the Vindhya mountain, he looked 
about, and, recollecting the scenery, concluded “on the 
shore ot the southern ocean this must be the Vindhya’''. 
It is quite evident from this statement that there \ias 
one Vindhya which touched the Southern Ocean. And 
what we have now to do is to determine where exactly 
this mountain was situated. Pargiter thinks that it 
“must be the hills and plateau of South Maisur”. 1 
But it is possible to propose another and more probable 
identification, lie himself draws our attention to two 
passages which are important m this connection. The 
first is from the Ramopakhyaua of the Mahabharata 
which informs us that when the female ascetic called 
Prabhavati brought Hanumun and his comrades out of 
the subterranean ca\ern, they saw “near them the salt 
sea, the Sahya, Malaya and Dardura mountains, then 
climbing up Malaya and seeing the sea” they became 
dejected. 1 The same ' scene is described in the 
Kishkindha-kanda of the R.imayana where the Vindhya 
mountain takes the place of Sahya. Now as shown by 
Pargiter, whereas the Malaya denotes the Tra\ ancore 


1 J.RA S. 1894, pp. Jo9-bl. 

! hibhlindJiu-kdinla, LVI1I. 7, LX. 4-4, 

• J.R.A S. 1894, p.261. 

4 Vatiaparvan, Chap. 263, vs -46-4. 
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Hills or Cardamum Alountain, the Dardura represents 
the Nilgiris. That part of the Sahya which is spread 
over South Canara, Coorg and Malabar must therefore 
stand for the Southern Vindhya Havana's Lanka was 
thus an island which could be seen from the junction 
near the sea, where the Malaya, Dardura and Vindhya 
met. 

The next question that we ha\e to consider is 
where is Kishkindha to lie located ^ Jt must be, of 
course, to the north of the Southern Vindhya and 
situated neai Pampa 'these conditions are fulfilled by 
\negundi, on the left bank of the Tungabhadra, which 
is ‘popularly identified with the Kishkmdhii ot the 
lianwy ana 1 . 1 In this locality there is a tributary oi the 
Tungabhadrii which is actually known as Pam pa and 
which rises in the Rishyamukha mountain, eight miles from 
the Aneguudi hills ' This Anegundi suits admirably the po- 
sition of Kishkindhi indicated m the Rlmayaua. But what 
we ha\e now to (ind out is w hether there is any evidence 
which is of an early period and which is ol an epigraphie 
character m support of the modem tradition, m other 
words, whether there are any inscriptions which refer 
to Kishkindha and Valin's kingdom being situated in 
that region Anegundi is no doubt situated in the 

llaiehur District of the Hyderabad State. But it is 
situated at a point w here this District meets the Dharwaj* 
District of the Bombay Presidency and the Bellary 
District of the Madras Presidency. Now' m the Dharwap 
District two epigraphs have been found which are worth 
noticing in this discussion. The first of these was found 
at Ron and has been edited by J. F. Fleet. It records 
the grant of one Turagavedenga who sprang from the 

1 Imj) Qazct,, Vol. V 373 

* Nundolal Key’s Geographical Dictionary oj Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, p, 144 
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race of Balin and who was “lord of Kishkindha, a best 
of towns.’” Balin mentioned here is obviously Valin, 
elder brother of Sugriva, who was a ruler of 
Kishkindha for some time. The .second inscription 
was discovered at Sudi and has been edited by Dr. 
L. D- Barnett. It refers to the administration of Dadiga 
who belonged to the Bappura family and ruled over 
the Kisukad-seventy. In regard to his origin it is 
stated that “when Jamadagnya (Para4urama) came in 
the course of his wanderings, in which he destroyed the 
Kshttriya race, there were born, from the caves of 
Mount Kishkindha, certain heroes, from w'hom sprang 
the members of the Bali race, who are ornaments of 
the Bappuras”. 3 This is an unmistakable piece of evi- 
dence that even as early as the thirteenth century A. D. 
Kishkindha was associated with the south-eastern part 
of Dharwar and there were rulers and big personages 
in that region who traced their descent from Valin, 
king of Kishkindha. To sum up, the evidence furnished 
by Valmlki’s Ramayana tends to show that after all 
Dandakaranya was no other than Maharashtra. 


’ Ep. Ind,., Vol. XIII. pp. 186-7 
* Ibxd , Vol. XV, p. 106. 
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MANJUGHOSA 

Dr. Benottosh Bhattacharya, M.A.,Ph.D.. 


Kajaratna, Oriental Institute , Barodft. 

Mafijughosa is one of the most popular deities 
of the Buddhist Pantheon and is famous as the god 
of Learning hoth in India as well as in all outlying 
countries where Buddhism was propagated. But the 
term Mafijughosa is somewhat loosely used and in 
strict iconographic parlance the application of the name 
is somewhat indefinite 1 . Mafijughosa is as much 
a generic name for all rhe different forms of Mafijusri 
as the term Mafijusri is. No less than forty-one 2 
sadhanas in the Sadlinnaniola are devoted to the worship 
of the different forms of Mafijusri. These forms give 
at least thirteen" distinct varieties easily distinguishable 
from one another. Moreover, some of the forms emanate 
from the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, some from Aksobhya, 
some trom the five Dhyani Buddhas collectively, while 
others are regarded as independent forms because 
of their not being assignable to any of the Dhyani 
Buddhas. These larieties have different Mantras assigned 
to each and the method of worship is different in 


1 Sfc (‘haptoi on in 11 Bhnttacliiii vva Indian Buddhid 

IconogTftphj . pp, 170. 

’ Sod ha i nun. i In. Vol I in the Unokwad ■> Orient il oorios SSdhana® Nch. 44-84. 
1 In tlu Huddhid leonuoraphi thi n umbel i? mentioned a- fouiteen 
which is incorioct. The foirn named n« Mnnjuniithn should be abandoned, a= 
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different cases. All these forms are put either under 
the head of Mafijughosa or Mafijusri, both being generic 
names. Here an endeavour will be made to find out 
the specific names that may be assigned to the different 
forms of the deity. 

ManjuSri or Mafijughosa is one ot the earliest 
deities to enter the Buddhist Pantheon. It is believed 
that the earliest Safigiti to introduce the worship, 
Mandala and Mudras of Manju4rl is the Manjusrl - 
mulalralpa, an edition of which has been published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. This work enjoyed 
a great popularity in Tibet and was also translated 
into Chinese. When the smaller recension of the 
Amitayus Siitra or the Sukhavati Vyuha was composed, 
the worship of Mafijussri was a settled fact, as his name 
appears in this work. 1 It may be surmised therefore 
that the Marij usrimulakalpa where Mafijusri is first 
introduced must have been composed before the smaller 
recension of the Amitayus Sutra was written. The time 
of the composition of the latter work can be deter- 
mined by the fact that the work was translated into 
Chinese between A. D 384 and 417. J Moreover, 
the (Juhyasamdju Tantra which is believed by the 
Nepalese Buddhists to be the earliest Tail trie work 
of the Buddhists and which must have been contem- 
poraneous with Asanga, the elder brother of Vasubandhu, 
(280-360 A. D.) mentions the name of Mafijusri.' Undei 
the circumstances we may place the composition of 
the Mahjusrrmfdakalpa and the introduction of the deity 
ManjuSri somewhere in A. I). 200 before the Ouhyasamdja 

1 Sukhavatlvyilha ed F Max Milller m thp Anecdota Oxomensia p. 
S3 App. II 

’ Ibid. Introduction, p ni, not 4 (1) 

1 This work is published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. Foi its aJiti- 
((nit\ and probable date see SadhananSU, Vol.II, Introduction pp. xxvnff, xxxvff , 
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was delivered to an Assembly of the Faithful. Just 
as the Qnnakdj'andanyuha extols the virtues Of the 
-Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the Qnydamynha likewise 
extols the virtues and powers of Manjusri. This work 
is in 1400 Granthas and was taken to China in the 
seventh century and was translated into the Chinese 
language by Amoghavajra during the reign of the 
Tang Dynasty. 1 After the fourth century Manju£ri 
is mentioned in many Sanskrit Buddhist works and in 
the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien, Yuan 
Chwang, and I-Tsing. Images of Manjusri are not 
to be found in the G indhara or the Mathura schools, 
but they become abundant in the sculptures of Saranath, 
Magadha, Bengal, Java. Nepal and other places showing 
that the deitv immediately after his introduction became 
extremely popular as the God of Learning in the 
Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists. The place assigned 
to Mafijusri is one of the very highest and he was 
considered always as a powerful rival of the most 
popular Bodhisattva of the Buddhists, the all -compassionate 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

Many details about Mafijiw'i are met with in the 
Srayamb/tft Parana' which deals with the glories of the 
Svayambhu Ksettra in Nepal, popularly known as Simbhu 
According to the Si'ai/amb/in Parana, the Adi Buddha 
manifested himself here in the shape of a flame of fire 
and for that reason the place was known as the 
Svayambhuksettra or the ‘place of the Self-born Lord’. 
It is further said in the same work that Mafijusri 
hailed from China where he was living on mount Paficasirsa; 

1 Ea]a Rajendra Lai Mittra, Sanskrit Buddhist Literatuie of Nepal p,90. 

5 An account of tho story recorded in the Svayambhu Pvruna with 
many details w ill be found in B Mittra Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, pp # 
249-358, Hodgson’s Essays, pp, 1 1 'iff and Oldfield Sketohes from Nepal. Vol, 
II. PP, 185ff, 
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he was a great saint with a good number of disciples 
including the king of China, Dharmakara by name. 
One day Mafijusri received divine intimation that Adi 
Buddha had manifested himself on a lotus rising from 
the lake Kalihrada in Nepal. Mafijusri forthwith decided 
to repair to Nepal to pay homage to the self-born 
Lord and was accompanied by large number of disciples, 
his two wives and king Dharmakara. But when he 
reached the lake he found the deity inaccessible being 
surrounded by a vast expanse of water. With great 
difficulty he approached the flame of fire and paid his 
homage alone. Then m order to make the god inaccessible 
to all he circumambulated the lake and finally with 
his sword cleft asunder the southern barrier of hills 
and the water rushed through that opening, leaving 
a vast stretch of land behind which is known as the 
Nepal Valley. Through that opening the water of the 
river Baghmati still flow's and the opening is know r n 
as Kot-bar or sword cut. 

Mafijuvri lost no time in erecting a temple over 
the sacred fire m order to consecrate it and very near 
to the temple on a hillock he made his own habitation. 
This is still pointed out by the priests of Nepal as 
the Saras vati st hfina. On the same hill lie made a Vihiira 
(still know r n as Manjupattana) iov his disciples. Lastly 
he made Dharmakara the king of Nepal. These and many 
other pious deeds are ascribed to Mafijusri m the 
Srayambhft Parana. Putting everything to order Mafijusri 
returned home and soon obtained the divine form of 
a Bodhisattva leaving lus mundane body behind. 

From the legendary account given in the Svayambln 7 
Parana, it is difficult to ascertain the character of the 
deity Mafijusri as the account, to say the least, is shrouded 
ip mystery. The account is, however, clear in giving 
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the deity a definitely human origin, his popularity being 
due to the fact that probably he colonized the vallej 
of Nepal after making the place habitable by his excellent 
engineering skill by which the water could be drained 
off the valley. 

Manjusri is cliieffv worshipped as the god of 
Learning and Knowledge, though he is worshipped also 
in all rites included in the Tantra; for bewitching, 
killing enemies, destroying houses, and so forth. Like 
the Mantra ot Prajhaparamitu, the female prototype of 
the god of Knowledge, the Mantra of Manjusri is said 
to be most powerful inasmuch as it is able to confer 
mysteriously such rare qualities as perfect wisdom, 
retentive memory, intelligence, eloquence and the knowledge 
of all varieties of sciences without ever reading them. 

As it has been said already , Manjughosa or Mabjusri 
has as many as thirteen distinct forms, and to each of 
these a large number ot sadhanas are assigned m the 
'Sadhauaniald It is a A\ell known fact in Buddhist 
Iconography that all Boclhisattvas emanate from one 
or the other of the Dhyaiu Buddhas, and these emanations, 
in order to show their origin, hold on their crown 
a miniature tigure of the parental Dhyani Buddha. 
But with regard to MarijusrI the case is otherwise; 
some considered that ManjuAl is an emanation of 
Amitabha, others thought him to be an emanation of 
Aksobhya or of the five Dhyaiu Buddhas collectively, 
while in some Saclhanas he is not connected with any 
Dhyani Buddha at all. The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is not far to seek. The Dhyani Buddha scheme 
iirst originated with the GHhifiisanul/a which is decidedly 
later than the Mtiiij mrl-midakalpa , and Man jus ri being a 
much older deity his precise position m the pantheon of the 
Northern Buddhists could not be ascertained correctly* 
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The different cults associated Mafijusri with the Dhyani 
Buddha of their choice, and thus the idea of the parental 
Dhyani Buddha in case of Mafijusri became entirely 
confused. 

Among the different forms of Mafijusri the following 
thirteen distinct types can be recognised and it is necessary 
that the types' should be properly described and 
distinguished 

1. Vojrordgo M« dj usvl , also known as Dharma- 

sankhasamadhi, A r nk and Amitabha Mafijusri. This form 
is simple; it is one-faced and two-armed, and it emanates 
from the Dhjani Buddha Amitabha. Like his sire 
Amitabha, Vajraraga has his two hands joined on the 
lap in forming what is called the Samadhi or the 
meditative Mudra He can be distinguished from 

Amitabha only by his Bodhisattva ornaments which 

are absent in the case of Amitabha as he is a Dhyani 
Buddha. Images of this deity are \ ery rare and the 
only one that is known is preserved in the Museum 
and Picture Gallery at Baroda. 

2. D/tarmad/idln Vagismvo, is another form of 

Mafijusri which emanates from the Dhyfmi Buddha 
Amitabha He is described as white in colour with 
four faces and eight arms, generally holding m the 
first pair ol' hands the bow and the arrow, m the 

second the noose and the goad, m the third the book 
and the sword and in the fourth the Ghanta and the 
Vajra. Sometimes he is represented with slight 

modifications with regard to the weapons held in his 
first and second pair of hands. 

3. Mahjn<jho$a> the third form of Mafijusri, is 
described as seated on a lion and as one-faced and 

* See also Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. I8ff and the corresponding 
Sndbanas w the Sadhanatnalu, Vol. I. 
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two-armed, shQwing in the two hands the Vyakhyana 
or the Dharraacakra J^Iudrii against the breast. He is 
decked in ajl Bodhisattva ornaments, is golden in colour 
and towards jiis letp rises a lotus; he wears on his 
crown the miniature figure of his sire, Aksobhya. 

4. Shhlhatkfu'tra, the fourth form of Mafiju'ri, 
is generally represented in either a sitting or stand- 
ing posture. Be is one-faced and two-armed, exhibit- 
ing in his two hands the gift-bestow ing attitude 
in tjie right and the blue lotus in the left. He is 
either red or white. 

5. Vftjrananga, the fifth form of Manjusri is 
practically regarded in the Buddhist Pantheon as the 
God of Love, a prototype of Hindu Madana, who is 
worshipped in amorous Tan trie riles. He is represented 
generally as j ellow in colour, one-faced and six-armed, 
lu the first or the principal pair of hands he draws 
to the full the bow of flowers charged with an arrow 
of red lotus; in the second the sw r ord and the lbtus; 
and in the third the mirror and the Asoka boulfh. 
lie also has the figure of Aksobhya on the crow n and 
stands in the Pratyulldha attitude or in the archer’s, 
pose Yajrananga is sometimes described as four-armed 
in which case the hands carrying the mirror and the 
Asoka bough are dropped. 

fi. Nama&anglti MmtjuZri, the sixth form, )p 
described as three-faced and four-armed, the first pair 
of hands carries the bow and the arrow r , while in the 
second there are the book and the sword — the tw r o 
most important symbols of Manjusri. He aho shows 
the miniature figure of his parental Dhyani Buddha, 
Aksobhya) on his crown. 

7. Vagi scam, the seventh form of Manjusri, is 
generally described as of red or yellow complexion 
9 
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and seated in the Ardhaparyanka attitude on a lion. 
He carries an Utpala or the blue lotus in the left 
hand, while the right is displayed in an artistic manner. 

8. Jht rtjtt ram , the eighth form, is described in 
the Sddhanamdld m several Sadhanas and his images 
are widely represented in sexeral schools of art. He 
is usually yellow in complexion, seated on a bon in 
the Ldlita or the Ardhapai yatika attitude. He is 
descmbed as one-faced and two-armed, and as showing 
the Dharmacakra A1 udi.'i Under one or both armpits 
are seen lotuses o\ er w hich aie placed the I’rajfiapfiraniitfi 
scripture m the form ol a book 

!). Jlttd/in njt «, the ninth iorm oi Alan jusi'i, is 
i ery rarelj repiesenled, but this Iorm is well described 
in the Sddhanamdld There he is represented as of 
red complexion with three laces and six hands The 
two principal hands are engaged m embiacmg his 
female counterpart 'bak(i) with one hand touching her 
chin The rem tilling tour hands carr.i 1 he sword, 
the arrow, the bow and the blue lotus 

10 Jla'ijirltimd/ w, another form ot AlanjiUrl, is also 
described in the Sdd/umatiid/d though his images or 
paintings ha\e not .let been found anywhere He is, 
howei er, described as ot red colour with three faces 
and six arms and as seated on Satti ajtm //mil a 1 In 
the three left hands he carries the Prajfiaparamita, the 
1 tpala and the bow, while the three right show 7 the 
sword, the arrow 7 and the gift -bestowing attitude. 

IT utrapwaiia, the elexenth form of Mahjusri, 
is.so call ed because he and his companions Kesinl, 

Theie is a tonsideiablc contioversy regaiding the correct interpretation 
ot this tei m The tei m e\ ldontly means ‘an animal seat’, but sometimes 
it is a uioi l* sitting postiuc In the latter case the term maj mgnity 
a reclining attitude 
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Upake^inl, Candraprabha and Suryaprabha take their 
origin from the five letters in the word Arapacana. 1 
He is described in a large number of Sadhanas in the 
Sadhanaimt/a and images are found in large numbers 
in the different schools of art including those of Java 
and Nepal He is represented as of white or red com- 
plexion and as seated on an adamantine seat (Vajrapary- 
anka) in the meditative attitude with the legs crossed 
and the soles of both feet turned upwards. He carries 
the book against the breast in the left hand, while 
the right brandishes the sword lie is accompanied 
by his four attendants named above, who are represented 
in exactly the same way as the principal deity Arapacana. 
When actually represented in stone or metal the 
companions take the miniature form or the replica 
of the original deitj 

12. Si hint call «, the twellth form of Manjuhi is 
described in only one Sad liana m the SatihanamdUi and 
is very rarely represented. The only figure representing 
this deity is in the Museum of the Yangna Sahitya 
Parisad of Calcutta He is described as of "white 
complexion with one face and two hands The left 
hand shows the sword "while the right exhibits the 
gift-bestowmg attitude lie is accompanied by his 
female counterpart or the Sakti, who is beautiful in 
appearance and displays the sentiment of passionate 
love with her face covered with smiles 

13 Vatin at , the thirteenth form of Mafijusii, is 
also described in only one Sadhana m the Siitlhauamdld , 
and his images are also very rarely met with He is 

1 Cl SadhanamfilS, Vul I. p 11K. furai whuh extracts aie given 
below Siibhrfa-nra-ni'p.imiiuu Aiapacanlkhyam- tasy.i puratah <ubla- 
Rephodbbava-JSbnTprabhnm ladanu pi-rhatnli sita-PakSia-ni'pannam 
Candraprabhann lato daknne -ubbi a-Cak."ii .ini'pamium Keiinlin cyani 
pttarena -.ublira- Nakii ran i-pan n am Upakesinim, 
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described as seated on a tiger in the Ardhaparyahka 
attitude. He wears all the llodhisattva ornaments and 
is one-faced and two-armed, the two hands showing the 
Vyflkhynna Mudra against the breast. 

The above list exhausts all the different forms 
of MafijU'Crl so far known from literature. 



SPACE, TIME AND BRAHMA 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee, m. a., Professor 
of Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The problem of time and eternity does not appear 
to have attracted the same degree of attention in Indian 
thought as in western Philosophy. In some of the 
recent Philosophies of the west, the problem of space 
and time in general and ol time in particular has ac- 
quired a distinctive significance. Among the Indian 
systems, the Vaisesika looks upon space and time as 
ultimate and objective realities. They are real objectively 
in the same sense and in the same manner as earth, 
water, fire and air (Vaises ka-Siitra 1 . 1. 5 ). In a 
corresponding shim, the Nyaya enumerates space among 
the elements (Nyayasutra i. 1. 13). Time is not included 
in this list, but in view of the close relation that 
admittedly existed between the two systems, the view 
of the Vaisesika m this matter was obviously the view 
of the Nyaya also 1 

We are here taking space for and time for 

^T3T. So far as $T5T is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that it means time. Of ^T^TST, however, the essential 
attribute, according to Indian thought, is sound which, 
according to modern Physics, is conveyed by air. But 
this is only a matter of detail; and inspite of this 
defect in the theory, it is clear that the Indian Thinkers 
used the word for what we call space. 


\ Qf Taffya Svngraha (3), 
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The view that the Nyaya-VMesika put forward 
about the nature of space and time is after all the 
ordinary man’s view. The man of common sense 
regards the world as in space and in time. And 
according to this way of thinking, space and time are 
more real and more fundamental than anything else. 
The Nyaya-Yaise-uka also affirms that space and time are 
substances (7°%). And, so far as earth or air etc. are also 
substances, they also belong to the same category (q^isr) 
as space and time. Yet it is obvious to common sense 
that earth, water or air exist in and occupy space, and all 
changes belonging to them constitute a succession in time; 
and in that sense and to that extent, they are in space 
and in time. There is one substance, e.g. the soul, which 
strictly speaking, does not exist in space; but even it 
lives in tune. 

Tor common sense, therefore, the world is in space 
and time. Space contains the extended material things. 
And the changes that take place in the world constitute 
a temporal series In space, the elements of the world 
co-exist, in time, we have a succession-series. This is 
how the world constitutes a spatio-temporal series. 

But this idea of space and tune as vacant containers 
which are tilled by contents from outside, into the 
constitution of which they do not enter, is open to 
serious objection We cannot really think of matter 
away from its space-quality or extendedness. Space as 
the empty container, therefore, is at best an abstraction. 
In the same way time as the empty possibility of 
succession is also an abstraction. 

The difficulty of conceiving space and time as 
objectively real and at the same time different from 
the contents of the world led Kant and his followers 
to £old that both space and time were only subjectively 
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real. They were forms of perception — forms which the 
mind supplied from within. The things-in-themselves 
as they existed outside the mind, we did not and eould 
not know. But when they acted on the mind and 
the mind came in contact with them, the mind perceived 
them as here and now or there and then. Space and 
time, according to this nay of thinking, are quite 
different from w hat popular thought takes them to be. 

As distinguished from these two views about time 
and space, we have in Bergson and Alexander a third 
and profoundly interesting view. With them space and 
time are not otherwise empty containers, which are filled 
by things and events into the constitution of which they 
do not enter Noi are thev mere subjective forms of 
knowledge. They are re id objectit ely — and what is more, 
they are the essence of other existences. 

With Bergson, time is a force — a force that creates 

and transforms. It is the stuff things even minds- 

are made of. We ordinarily think that there is an 
ego wdneh has the psychic states “ But, as regards 

the psychical life unfolding beneath the sj mbols which 

conceal it, we readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of” 1 And properly understood, material 
objects also will be found to be made of the same 
stuff. “The world the mathematician deals with is a 
■world that dies and is reborn at e\ery instant, — the 
world which Descartes was thinking of when he spoke 
of continued creation.” ' 

Again, elsewhere “If succession, in so far as 
distinct from mere juxtaposition, has no real efficacy, if 
time is not a kind of force, why does the universe 
unfold its successive states with a velocity which, in 

1 Creative Evolution —Mitchell's translation, p 1. 

* lilt? p. 23. 
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regard-, to ray consciousness, is a veritable absolute ? Why 
this particular velocity rather than any other ? Why 
not with an infinite velocity ? Why, in other words, 
is not everything given at once, as on the film of the 
cinematograph ? The more I consider this point, the 
more it seems to me that, if the future is bound to 
succeed the present instead of being given alongside 
of it, it is because the future is not altogether determined 
at -the present mo men t, and that if the time taken up 
by !this succession is something other than a number, 
if it has for the consciousness that is installed in it 
absolute value and reality, it is because there is unceasingly 
being created in it, not indeed in any such artificially 
isolated system as a glass of sugared water, but in 
the concrete whole of which every such system forms 
part, something unforeseeable and new'’ 1 . 

Time is thus the stud' psychical life is made of. It 
is also the stuff of so-called material things It is indeed 
the very essence of the universe. “The llux of time is the 
reality itself, and the things which we study are the 
things whicdi ftow It is true that of this flowing reality 
we are limited to taking instantaneous views. Hut just 
because of this, scientific knowledge must appeal to another 
knowledge to complete it” \ To the ancient mind, change 
and becoming were a degradation of eternity, which was 
conceived as changeless and motionless. But “we should 
come to see in tune a progressive grow r th of the absolute, 
and in the evolution of things a continual invention of 
forms ever new.” ’. 

Now, if time is thus the essence of reality, what 
about space ? “The more consciousness is intellectualised, 
the more is matter spatialised ” (p. 199). Kant showed 

1 Jbul pp. J58-359. 

5 Ibid. p. Jb3 

* Ibid, p. 
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space to be a form of intuition : Bergson would accept in 
a general w r ay the same conclusion about it, with this 
difference that, according to him, “the mind finds space 
in things, but could have got it without them if it had 
imagination strong enough to push the inversion of its 
own natural movement to the end” (p. 213). Again, we 
are told that the idea that mind forms of pure space ‘is 
only the schema of the limit’ at which the movement of 
mind down the incline of matter would end. And he 
tells us elsewhere ( p. 218 ) that ‘as regards space, we 
must, by an effort of mind sin generis, follow the progre- 
ssion or rather the regression of the extra-spatial degrading 
itself into spatiality.’ And matter, although it stretches 
itself out in the direction of space, ‘does not completely 
attain it’ (p.21D). In other words, matter is not com- 
pletely material, just as space is a degradation of some- 
thing extra-spatial. And when the philosopher takes a 
proper perspective, "he will seethe material w or Id melt 
back into a simple flux, a continuity of flowing, a 
becoming”. Put in plain language, it would appear that 
spatiality, materiality and intellectuality are but sediments 
left by the life-current w'hieh is essentially time. Space, 
according to Bergson, is not, therefore, as fundamental 
as time. 

With Alexander, however, space and time are not 
separable entities. The element of which the world is 
made, is neither time nor space, but it is Space-Time. 
‘Space and Time are not two things but one and there 
is no Space without Time nor Time without Space’ \ 
"We are also told that the relation between them is the 
same as lie tween mind and body — Time being the mind 
of Space and space the body of Time. This Space-Time 

' Space, Time and Deity — Vol. II., Ch. II p 29, 

XO 
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is the staff of which all existents are composed” 1 . And 
out of this stuff gradually emerges a whole hierarchy of 
qualities, including mind. And in this hierarchy of qua- 
lities, ‘the next higher quality to the highest attained 
is deity’. And ‘God is the whole universe engaged in 
process towards the emergence of this new quality’ 
(pA29). 

The difference between Bergson and Alexander 
lies in the degree of importance attached to Space. So 
far as Time is concerned, their views converge : both 
regard it as the stuff of which ‘all existents are composed’. 
Bergson would incline to think that it is the sole stuff 
which constitutes the world including perhaps Space also, 
which can thus he explained in terms of Time , whereas 
with Alexander, the stuff of which the world is made, 
is not Time onlj , but Time with Space aR its body. 

But how does the Vedanta view Space-Time? In 
the Vedanta-Syaman taka of Radhadamodara w e have a 
brief statement of what professedly is the Vaisna\a-Vedanta 
position wuth regard to Time. Time, we are told, is 
all-powerful; it regulates the course of the world, and 
it existed even before creation. But nevertheless it in 
its turn is regulated and controlled by Brahma. Nothing 
is said here about Space. And the account must he 
regarded as verj scanty and elementary. 

In the Gita which is oftener than not. regarded 
as a Vedanta hook, we find expressions like ‘time, the 
killer of the world’ (xi. 32). But these expressions, which, 
again, have been differently interpreted, cannot he taken 
as the basis of a philosophical theory of time. 

If Ave turn to the Vedanta-texts, however, or the 
Snttis of the Upanisads, Ave meet Avith attempts at 

1 Ibid. p 428 

* Vide my Edition, publishod by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 

(Lahore), p, 29. 
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constructing a philosophical theory on the subject. But 
the relation stated there to exist between Brahma on 
the one hand and Space and Time on the other is 
far from quite clear and definite. With regard to Time, 
we have texts like Brhadaranyaka i.2 1., i.4.1., Chandogya 
vi. 2. 1, &c., which speak of Brahma as existing in 
the beginning ( -3?^ ), i. e , before creation. Literally 
speaking, this is equivalent to saying that He existed 
in time. Such passages abound in the Upanisads. That 
Brahma was the beginning — the Alpha of things, that 
He existed before the world and would continue to 
exist even after it is dissolved, is the leading idea 
about Brahma Obviously by ascribing temporal priority 
to Brahma, the U panisadic thinker places both Brahma 
and the world in a chronological chain of which Brahma 
is at one end and the world at the other. And we 
have no clear reason to think that m passages like 
the above, the idea was to ascribe to Brahma only 
logical priority and not chronological priority in relation 
to the world. 

With regard to Space, howeier, the U panisadic 
theory is more definite Taittiriya u. 1 clearly says 
that Space ( 3 TPCRI) arose out of Brahma. It was 
created. Brahma, therefore, cannot be conceived as in 
Space. But Space rather is in him; — it arose out of 
him, or, was created by him, as the first of the things 
in the world-series, all other things containing it as 
one of their ingredients. 

Instead of depending on the scattered statements 
of the Upanisads, if we turn to the system of the 
Vedanta-sutras, we do not fare very much better. The 
cradet ideas of the Upanisads are no doubt clarified 
and rendered more definite ; but the problem as such 
$oe& pot recevie a systematic and careful handling. 
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For, the Vedanta-sutras could not possibly go beyond 
the sruti » of the Upanisads- The stitras were, by 
profession and in reality, only an exegesis of these 
.srutis. Still, without pretending or admitting to 
improve these texts, the s til/ -as do, to a considerable 
extent, make the uasoent ideas clearer and more 
definite than the original texts on which they are 
admittedly based. 

In Yedanta-sutra ii. 3-4., we have a somewhat 
elaborate attempt made to explain the order of creation. 
The chief Upanisadic text on which this account is 
based is Taitt. ii. 1., referred to above, couplet! with Ch. vi. 
2. The order of creation as given in Taitt. ii. 1., and as 
accepted by the stitras, is ; Space is the first to be 
created and it is followed by Air. Fire, Water and 
Earth respectively. From each preceding thing the next 
in order arises, not spontaneously but through the 
eauNality of Brahma. The causality of Brahma does not 
cease with the creation of the first of the series, but conti- 
nues to be operative at each successive stage. In other 
words, it is not that Brahma is only the First Cause 
which produces Space and Space as a Secondary Cause 
produces Air, and so on. Though there are some 
passages m the CpanFads which would suggest such 
an order of causation, yet, when read with other pass- 
ages equally authoritative, they can have but one 
meaning; and that meaning is that Brahma is the sole 
cause and he is the cause of everything and is also 
the direct cause at every stage of the creative process. 
This is the conclusion of the Vedanta and is embodied 
in s titra ii. 3. 13. 

According to the Vedanta, the created world, as we 
see it, is not premanent. It lasts for a time — and only 
for a time; after which it is dissplyed or pe-absorb^ 
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-in Brahma irom whom it sprang. This dissolution also 
is not the final stage after which nothing- happens; for 
the world is re-created, in exactly the same order as 
previously and that, again, is followed by another dis- 
sblution, and so on. In dissolution, the order is reversed 
(Sutra, ii. 3. 11). That is, earth is first absorbed in 
water, water is then absorbed in fire, fire in arir; and 
air in space, and this list is then wound up, so to 
say, in Brahma, who alone remains to bring the world 
back into existence. This process of creation and dis- 
solution is interminable. It had no beginning either. 

Taking the tn o ends of the world-process togethei — its 
creation and its dissolution — we find that, according to 
the Vedanta, there is a fixed scheme or order in which 
the world, as we see it, repeats itself at more or less 
regular intervals. It is very much like breathing— ins- 
piration and expiration that goes on in the human 
organism. In fact, the simile of breathing has also been 
'actually employed to describe the process of creation 
(cf. Br. U. ii. 4.). 

This rhythmic cjcle of creation, according to the 
Vedanta, as also according to the Sankhya, follows at dual 
course of evolution. On the one hand, there is the material 
world — the world of sense-perception which is object to 
us. On the other hand, there is the inner world of the 
soul and its senses through which it comes into contact with 
the world outside. Both these inner and outer worlds 
hq,ve their origin in Brahma and follow a parallel course 
of development. The soul, of course, is uncreated ; but the 
senses with which it functions as a self are created. And 
their creation is a process parallel to the creation of the 
world of space and matter. 

Now, in this scheme of creation, in which space pud 
matter form only pne part, the other being the senses 
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which are presided over by appropriate deities, space 
cannot be all-pervasive ; for, mind, obviously, with its 
senses, is above or beyond space. Space is only 
the substratum of the physical world. And so far qs 
material things are concerned, space, according to the 
quintuple combination of elements is an ingre- 

dient in each one of them. 

Hut what about Time? Time does not appear to be 
accounted for in any way. None of the snifis on which 
the Yedantic theory of creation is based make any direct 
reference to it. Tt does not appear to have struck the 
Vedantist as any serious problem at all. On the contrary, 
the conception of an endless and beginningless cycle of 
worlds, seems to imply that Time was regarded as 
uncreated and fundamental like the finite soul. Further, 
the statement that Brahma existed before the world, would 
also suggest the same conclusion. 

Time certainly is not subjective for the Vedantist. 
It is real beyond the mind. The question that we have 
to face, therefore, is : What exactly is the relation 
between Time and the world on the one hand and Time 
and Brahma on the other s 

That the world is in time is apparent from the stages 
indicated of its unfolding. The essence of Time is suc- 
cession and sequence. The world is a process from stage 
to stage, from space to air, from air to fire, and so on. 
And this is a succession and must be in time. Besides, 
not being eternal but created, the world comes into exis- 
tence at a point of time. Because Brahma precedes the 
world, creation is an event in time. And whatever has 
a beginning has an end also ; and so the world comes 
to an end-again an event in time-to be renewed at a 
later time, The preatiop, tjie dpstructiop an$ the renewal 
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of the world, as also its existence, this whole series is 
temporal. 

Alongside of this, we may consider the migration 
of the finite soul. Until it attains final emancipation, the 
soul migrates from body to body. Each birth and each 
death that it experiences is an event in time. The soul 
had no beginning , it is uncreated. But its experiences 
are all in time. Like the world-process, this series of 
experiences of the finite self also had no beginning : but 
unlike the world-series, it may come to an end, if eman- 
cipation is attained. When a finite soul is liberated, it 
is no longer in the temporal world. The nature of its 
existence after liberation from the bondage of this 
existence, is a question on w r hieh the different schools of 
Vedanta are divided. But on one thing they seem to be 
all agreed, viz., that in the condition of liberation or 
miktt, the soul is beyond the v icissitudes of this temporal 
world. 

Now, whether any individual finite soul continues 
to be in this world or not, the world as such does 
not stop , there are other souls to be affected by it. 
The finite world and the finite selves in it thus live, 
move and have their being in time. But what about 
Brahma ? Is he also in time ? The epithets usually 
applied to him would suggest that he is not. According 
to the school of Sankara, no doubt, be has no .attributes. 
But so far as qualities can be ascribed to him, he is 
always and by all Yedantists described as eternal (fartf). 
And he is changeless, though the changing world is 
caused by him ; and even though he is the ground and 
the material ( WJf ) of the universe, he does not 
suffer any change. Now, a being that is changeless and 
eternal cannot be in time. The essence of time is 
change and suceession. 
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»x uj-AVhat, thetij becomes pf -the seutis which speak of 
Brahma as preceding the world ? Precedence is a 
tiipe -relation. If Brahma precedes the world and brings 
ii. intb existence ap a point of time, how can he be 
above time and eternal ? 

r f ,** i ■ * 

The word ‘eternal’ . and its corresponding words 
in other languages also, are employed in various senses. 1 
(Sometimes, ‘eternal’ means existing for an unending 
extent of time ; and sometimes it means timeless or 
above time. It is also used to mean transcending time, 
yet somehow including it. In whjeh of these senses, 
can Brahma lie regarded as eternal ( or ), if he is 
eternal at all ? 

1 Some texts of the Upanisads and some Yedantist 
writers also would draw a distinction between two aspefcts 
bf Brahma : Brahma as self-subsisting and Brahma as 
Ithe 1 cause of the world. So far as Brahma in himself 
is concerned, he is supposed to be devoid of all limitations 
and also incapable of change and alteration. And as 
such he is above time and eternal. But as originating 
t|ie world, Brahma places himself at the further end 
of, the time-series which is the w orld. Now, how far this 
bisection of the Brahma-idea is possible and how far 
this is justified by the snift, texts themselves, is a 
matter of dispute among scholars. But we may note 
one thing in this theory, \ iz , an attempt to reconcile 
the eternal character of Brahma w r ith the temporal 
.nature of the world around us. So understood, Brahma 
Would appear to be eternal in the third sense of the 
term as indicated above. Brahma w T ould then be above 
time and yet would somehow be including in it himself. 
This somehow would no doubt be a great mystery. 
, And it was perhaps, among other causes, a recognition 

l Cf. Pringle- Pattis on, The Idea of 6od, p. 3*8, 
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of this element of mystery in the relation between 
Brahma and the tinite world that led to the theory 
of Inscrutable Difterence-non-difference ( ) 

But whether such a distinction between the twofold 
character of Brahma — and eventually a distinction 
between Brahma and the world— is admissible or not 
is itself a question. According to the extreme wing 
Vedantists who refuse to admit any ultimate difference 
between Brahma and the world, the only conclusion 
that is logically possible is the denial of the reality 
of the world of time and space. Maya or illusion 
would then account for l>oth time and space as also 
of the rest of the world. In that case, Brahma would 
be simply timeless. 

But the fact of the world cannot be dismissed 
with ease. Besides, the conception of the soul’s migration 
( ) is there. This presses upon the mmd the 
need for recognising time as a fact. And so far as 
Brahma as the sole cause of the world sustains this 
beginningless time-series, he must be conceived as 
existing for all time : i.e., he is eternal in the sense 
that he is existing for a boundless extent of time. 

The Vedanta has not made any definite choice 
regarding the sense in which Brahma is eternal. With 
regard to Space, the Vedsintist's position is clearly and 
unambiguously enunciated in the xfi/ras. Not so with 
regard to Time. The conclusion to which, however, the 
Vetl&nta tends may briefly be indicated as follows. 

Brahma is above Time and Space. Space is created 
by him and has the degree of reality that belongs to 
other created things. It forms the substratum of the 
physical world. It enters into the composition of all 
other material things according to the principle of 
quintuple combination. The gross elements, space, air, 
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fire, water and earth, are but compounds containing 
one-half corresponding pure (subtle) element, another 
half being made up of one-eighth fraction of each of 
the other (pure) elements. That is, one unit of gross 
space is equal to one-half pure space plus one-eighth 
of pure air plus one-eighth of pure fire, plus one-eighth 
of pure water and one-eighth of pure earth. The same 
is true of each one of the other gross elements also. 
This is called quintuple combination ( ), because, 

in the composition of each ■ element, all the five elem- 
ents enter. And, as all things are but modifications of 
these five elements, all these elements are found in 
each one of them. Necessarily, space also enters into 
the constitution of each one of them, barring of course 
the spiritual things. 

But time does not enter into the composition of 
these elements or of any other thing of the v\ orld. On 
the contrary, the w hole world of which space is an 
ingredient is a process in tune And the temporal 
order of the world with space as an ingredient in it 
is in Brahma. Brahma transcends time and yet somehow 
includes it. 

AVe do not pause to criticise this position. But 
there is one thing which may be noted in passing. If 
the Vedanta does not give a quite satisfactory and up- 
to-date account of Time, it was perhaps due to the 
fact that, unlike space which was an eminent (‘Cr?) and, 
therefore, a substance m character, Tim< was rt garded 
as nu substantial. AA hater or its real nature ma / have 
been, the fact that it was not believed to ent ;r into 
the composition of physical things no * did it affect 
the existence of Brahma, would incline' one t( think 
that it was either subjective or illusory But lor this 
couclusion also we have no definite wairant. 
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In Bergson, Time is the very stuff of which the 
world is made. It is also the force that makes the 
world. And in Alexander, Time with its body, Space, 
is the whole of reality in its beginning; we say m its 
beginning, because reality is not static; it grows and 
grows from less to more. Both according to Bergson 
and Alexander, new forms and new qualities are emerg- 
ing out of this original reality But what about a God, 
or highest spiritual reality? That, according to Alexander 
is yet to come “Deity is a nisus and not an accomplish- 
ment ”. 1 

According to the Vedanta, Brahma is not only 
the first but also the highest reality. According to 

Alexander, the first and ultimate reality is Space-Time, 

out of which eventually the quality of deity will emerge. 
For the Vedanta, Brahma is the beginning and the 
end of the world — its Alpha and its Omega But 
according to Alexander, Brahma, if that name could 
stand tor the highest reality, would only be the 

un at tamed end of the world — its Omega, but not its 
beginning which was only Space-Time Brahma may 

eventually emerge out of this original Space-Time, but 
he was yet to emerge. For the Vedanta, however, 
Brahma is all , he subsumes Space and Tune. He 
alone is really real The rest is his attribute or his 
creation and cannot claim a prior reality. 


""•V 


1 £ oc , ext Vol 11 , p 364, 
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MaHAMAHOPADHYAYA Pan DTI VlDHl SllEKHAU V 
BllATT VCllVKYA, 

Asulosh l'nfessut of S'anski il, Calcutta Umi'ersth/. 

Tn Buddhism there are two middle-paths (ntajjlrhnd 
patipadd — tuadhi/amd prat tpad) and both of them are ex- 
pounded by the Blessed One himself The first of them is the 
Noble Eightfold AVay (Anja ditduijika nut rtf a) which avoids 
the two out os o r hot is, evtremities of eveessiv e attachment 
to worldly enjoyments and to evtreme sell -mortification. 
And the second is the one that avoids the opposite 
views, such as ash, udstt, it tit/a, am ///a, at wait, auatmau- 
sukhn , duhkho, sittti/a, asinnja etc. Of the latter, Niigarjuna 
says in his Jldfa-wadltj/awoha-kih ild XV. 7 
katyayanavavade ea asti nastiti eobhayam 1 

pratisiddham bhagavata bhfivabhiiv avibhav ma II 

“In the discourse to Katyayana, the Blessed One 
having thoroughly thought over existence and non-exis- 
tence, h as denied both, ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’. ’’ 

This is based on the following or similar texts: 
astiti kasyapa ayam eko’ntali, nastlty ayam dvitiyo’ntah. 
yad anayo.' dvayoi antayor ma Ihyam iyam ucyate kasyapa 
madhyama pratipad bliutapratya\eks.i. Kd.\i/o pa par mart a, 
ed. Stael Holstein, ^ 00, see also 52-51) 

“ ‘ It exists’, this is, O Kasyapa, one aufa; ‘It does 
not exist’, this is the other auto. That which is the 
middle of those two antas i# the Middle Path by which 
is reached true understanding of facts”. 

The Pali text runs : 

Sabbam atthiti kho kaccayana, ayam eko anto, 
sabbam natthiti ayam dutiyo anto, ete te kaccayana 
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ubho ante anupagamma majjhimena tathagato dhammam 
deseti. Sannjutta yi kdi/a , II, 17. r 

“‘All exists’, this, O Kaecayana, is one anta, ‘All 
does not exist’, this, O Kaecayana, is the other anta. 
But the Tathagata having accepted neither of them 
instructs the truth by the mean.” 

Because the doctrine systematised by Nagarjuna 
is based on this second Middle Path it is called marthya - 
maka and its followers are named thereafter mddhya- 
mikas. 

Nagarjuna sajs about these two antas in his 
M id am a d hya m a ka kart ku ( V. — - 

astitvam ye tu pasyanti 

nastitvam calpabuddhayah I 
bhavfmam te na pasyanti 

drastvyopasamani sivam. I) 

“ Those unw ise who see the existence and non- 
existence of things do not see the cessation of the 
visibles which is blissful.” 

There is a work called Jiidnasdra Saimtccaya. Its 
original Sanskrit has not yet been found. But there 
is a Tibetan translation in Tanjur Mdo, Tsha, Cordier, 
III p. 297. It is called there 3 c sas s'/ / n po hum las 
btus pa. 

The original work is attributed to A ryadeva. The 
following couplet (no 28) occurs in it 

yod min med min yod med min I 
gins k’i bdag fiid kyan min pas I 
mtha’ bzi las grjl dbu ma pa I 
mkhas pa mams kyi[s] de kho n’o II 
Its Sanskrit runs as follows: — 

na san nasan na sadasan 
na capy anubhayatmakam I 
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catuskotivinirmuktam 
tattvam miidhyamika viduh II 

“The Madhyamikas know that the truth is free 
from the following four anfatt (i) existent, (ii) non-existent 
(iii) both and (iv) not IxDth’V 

This is widely quoted in Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
works alike 

Instead of the tw o on fan on nig to which w e have 
the name ntadhyama or nutdlnjamoka, here are four 
antan. This very fact shows that originally only two 
antm were considered, and the other two were gradually 
added. This is quite natural. 

This idea of denial of two opposite anlan of w hich 
asfi and nnuft or t>»d and a nod are well-known and the 
most important, has found its first expression in the 
ndmd-asti/n tst'lda of the Rigveda (X. 129.1) which begins 
with 

misad lisin no sad fisit tadanim 

“There w as neither the non-existent nor the existent 
ihen.” 

Compare also the l'ollow'iiig in the same hymn (2)- 
na nifty nr asut, aniftam mi tiirhi. 

“There tv a s neither death nor immortality then.” 

Naturally it is then found in the Upanisads. For 
instance, we read in the St (ddscahtro Up. IY 18: 
na san na casaii chiva eva kevalali 

“Neither existent nor non-existent, only Siva alon 3 .”' 
The following occurs in the UhagacaclyUd XIII, 12 
na sat tan misad ucyate 

1 CF. Mamluktialcdi iKd VI, 83 
anti misty asti-n. stitl 
nn di-niisf iti vi punali 

* TrijMdavibhutiiiiahiinfiriiyanopani-ad (a minor Upanisad) in the One Hi mired 
anti Eight Upanmads, Nnnayasa^aia, 1917, p. SOH. 

tv&in ova sad*asad-vilak«ana>i 
"Only you are different from existent and non-existent." 
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“He is called neither existent nor non-existent.” 

In Buddhism, in the canonical works themselves, 

we come across the two autos mainly 
astiti nastiti ubho’pi an til 
suddhi asuddhiti ime’pi anta I 
tasmad uhhe anta vivarjaj itv.i 

madhye’pi sthanam na karoti panditah ||' 

“Both 'it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’ are antas. 
Purity and impurity — these are also antas. Therefore, 
having abandoned both, a vvi>,e man does not stand even 
in the middle ” 

asttti nastiti vivada esa 

suddhi asiuldhiti ayam vivadah I 
v n adapraptya 11a dukham prasamyate 
aviviidapniptya ca dukham nirudhyate II 

“ ‘It exists’ and ‘it does not exist’-this is a dispute. 

Purity and lmpuntj this is ( also) a dispute Owing to the 
approach of a dispute sorrow does not cease, but it is 

suppressed 011 account of non-approach of a dispute.” 

Here there is a fact to be noted. In the first 

of the two karikjs cited above, it is said that a wise 
man does not stand even 011 the middle of two antas 

or extremities. It implies that the middle of the 
two antas is not to be regarded as in anta. Yet, 

Maitveyanat 1a, the first ficarya of the Yogacara School, 
appears to h ive regarded it as an anta, for me of his most 
important v orks is named MadJn/dnta tfi/ulf/a 3 . It is 

1 This and the following stanza, are from Sanuid Itirrijanutra, Calcutta, 
p 30, and aie quoted in tile Madhyaviakavrtti, \ 135 
* This is ti inflated into Tibetan and Chinese. The Sai, krit original is not 
3 et found Theie is a bliiWya on it by the great Vasub .ndlm and Sthirnmati 
has written a Hkd on the bhniya. These two woi ks are translated into 
Tibetan From Nepal only a mutilated Ms. of the Itfca in Sanskrit 
was se r ired and it is now being edited comparing v th the materials from 
the Tibetan sources by the present writer jomth with Prof. G. Tucci. 
The first ohapter is already out. In this fika M.atreyanatha’i original 
Sanskrit Kiirikas are being restored. 
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to be noted that, like the Madhyamikas, the Yoglcaras, too, 
are the followers of the Middle Path, though they are not 
called thereafter 1 . 

The consideration of the three antas came in 
gradually. And the following passages from the Brah- 
manical works ( Minor U pant soda ) may he cited in this 
connection. 

na sail nasan na sadasat. 

Mithopa lit sod, loc fit , p 372 . 

“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and-non- 
existent.” 

na sail nasan 11a sadasad, 
bhinnabhinnain na cohhayam 

Vombrolimopont see/, op cit , p to 7 . 

“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and- 
non-existent Not dillerent, not non-ditterent, nor both of 
them ’’ 

As regaids the Buddhist works we may quote the 
following 

\ llagnadrstigahane-ai nityam 
astiti mist 1(1 tatlnisti nasti 
S o ( 1 ( 1 1 10 mo pnurtor ll a , II, he (p J S) 

“They are always entangled 111 the thickets of theories: 
‘it exists', ‘it does not exist’ and ‘it exist s-and-does-not- 
exist.’ ” 

asan na jayate loko na sail 11a sadasan kvacit I 
pratyayaih karanais capi vat ha h.ilair vikalpyate II 
11a sail nasan na sadasad yadfi lokam priipsyatl I 
tada vyavartate cittam naimt myani eudhigacehati II 
Lunlidratara, ed N <111310, 1923 , ]) loti. 

“As the foolish imagine, the world, owing to cause 
and conditions, comes into being not as existent, not as 
non-existent nor as existent-and-non-existent. 

1 SlH, Miulh I/'IIII ikaurtl I , p 27 1 , Fouasm, Jtuhnn Hntortial Quarterly , Vol. 

iv p na 

12 
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When one sees the world as not existent, not non- 
existent, nor existent-and-non-existent, one’s mind turns 
back and one understands what nairatmya is.” 

The following kfirika is by Niigarjunn 
na sann utpadyate Lh<"tvo nfipy asau sadasan na ca I 
na svato napi parato na dvabhyim jay ate kathain II 1 
JLokatitaataoa , 13; Acini ijasta va, 9. 

“A thing that comes into being is not existent, 
nor non-existent, nor existent-and-non-existent, and it 
conies into being not from itself, nor from the other, 
nor from both of them How does it then come 
into being?” 

Aryadeva, a staunch follower of Nagarjuna, writes 
sad asat-sad-asac capi yasya pakso na vidyate I 
upillambhas cirenapi tasya vaktum na sakyate II 
Catuhsuiaka, XII, 25 

“Even within a long time one cannot find fault with 
the man who does not subscribe to any one of the following 
views ‘ existent,’ ‘non-existent’ and ‘existont-and-non- 
existent' ’’ 

It must be noted that it does not follow troni w r hat 
is shown above fiom the L"nk"C<itiu a, Nagfujuna and 
Aryadeva, that during their tune the theory of four antas 
did not arise . for all these are often reieired to by each 
of them As regards the Jjankacitf'h <i, we find there ( pp. 
122, 152 ) the very word caiitskol tka used suveial times in 
the sense of the method related to the vciuikoh ‘four kotis— 
autas — extremities 

As for Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, readers are referred, 
among many others, to J/nlanuull/i/iunakakilrika, XXII, 11, 
Catuhkataka, VIII. 20 XIV, 21 

It tollows, therefore, from the above that though the 
theory of the three as well as of the four ant as was fully 
developed during their time, they used to employ either of 


1 Mvlamtutfiya nutk vk<h iha, 1 7, \ III Za with 9 
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them, the theory of the two antas having always occupied 
the first place. 

We have seen that the theory of the two kotis 
or antas originated first in the Yeda, and the Buddha 
accepted it afterwards. As regards the theory of the 
four kotis, its real author is neither he nor his foll- 
owers, but of the very well-known six heretic teachers, 
Safi jay a Velatthiputta, as is evident from the Brahmajn- 
lasntta (41). Both Buddhism and Jainism were much 
influenced by the views held by Sanjaya Velatthiputta. 

The si/ fntrd da or sajdabhang? theory of Jainism 
seems to have had originally two antas or bhangas, asti and 
ndsti, the remaining five antas having been developed 
afterwards In regard to the above two antas dealt 
with in Buddhism and Jainism, it, is to be noted that while 
Jainism proceeds with the aspect of aflirmation of both 
the antas, Buddhism concerns itself only with that of 
negation And there lies the dillerenee between them 




PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS 

Late Dr. Pn vim vtoi vnkua Ciivkhvvyrti m y., p r s., Ph.d. 

Late Anuloith Profwor qf Sauslnt, Calcutta Umrersity, 

This is .m attempt to shuv how intimately 
Tan trie religion is connected with th.it of the Vedas 
and how partieulailv the philosophic il and mystical 
speculations oi the Taut rax rest upon the solid founda- 
tion of the 1'panisads The expression ‘Philosophy of 
t.hi' Taut nix' his its sullieient justification YVe can 
really pnde outsidves on possessing a popular system 
ot philosophy del eloped l>v the Tau/iax on the lofty 
and sublime model of Advaitism The Taut ms have 
not onh set foiih a widespread religion hut ha\c con- 
trilmted a scheme of religious discipline that runs 
parallel to the speculative philosophy ol the I pailisads. 
The philosophy of the Taut /‘as is a system of 
thought which forms the metaphysical background of 
the Tantiic religion, and is a genuine expression of the 
mind seized with religious ten our and longing for 
liberation from the bondage of sanatdia In India, as 
in other ancient lands, philosophy got mingled to a 
great extent with theology, and every religious faith in 
India has to its ere lit a system of philosophy with its 
particular tenets and doctrines 

The Taut rax in their items of faith did not 
make any noteworthy departure from the well-marked 
track of the Vedie religion, noi did they speculate 
anything about life and its final motnc that goes 
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directly against the teaching of the Vedas. The 
influence of Bwfimamdt/d over the entire fabric of 
Tantric worship is exceedingly clear So far as the 

religious ideal is concerned, the Tantras have scrupu- 
lously followed m the wake of the Vedas 1 . The 
performance of many Tantric rites is accompanied by 
the recitation of the Vedic hymns, and a large number 
of Vedic rites has been incorporated into the practical 
side of the Tantric religion. In short, the whole range 
of Tantric religion teems with Vedic rituals. Apart 

from theological considerations, the Tantras have another 
aspect which one cannot pass over without being 

conscious of its profundity. Although the Tantras generally 
deserve to lie ranked with the Snn-ti texts by virtue 

of their religious tone and exegetical aspects, it might 
be said in all fairness that they come nearer the 
Brahmakdnda- or, in other words, represent the last phase 

1 Kuliiohia derives its authoi itativcncss from the fact that it stands on 
the foundation supplied by the Vedas In com n ot enumerating the 
special features of Kulicua. the Kuliiinavn li is, foi instance, alluded 
to the following Vedic passages as aie often lecited l>\ the K aulas 
in then leliglous piactices — 

tpiurwj: suri i 

ffunwRi 3T*wg, 3 ^' T3U 1 

sjteigfcnfv’frar: smm m 11 Kuliiiiiaia, 2 140-1 

Vedic hymns in parts aie gonoially recited at the time of T.intnc 
abhmdka, sandhi /a and othei rituals The Omdharva Tantra has given 
us the follow ing specimen — 

3Tth Tatsijd 3jT sill 3^n| 1 

^ WlrftTSflTsrH ^ II 

*r^5Tt urau? sgqiann, 1 
3T>i* 3it?r^^ 11 

fear* wdvs sfN" 1 

vT??n<jrf sjjfoaifsrctqsfa yvsnuri g 

3C?R>lW?^e^W?flT — Hhiiskarariiya 
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of Vedie epistemology, elaborating and reinterpreting 
the mystic religion of the U pamsads 

The real object of Philosophy is to find out the 
Reality that lies behind the phenomenal world, to dis- 
tinguish the permanent from the passing, and to appease 
the age-long craving of the human mind. It is inter- 
esting to see how the Tantras have either partly or 
wholly fufilled these purposes by giving a truly philoso- 
phical interpretation of life. A system of thought, 
whether religious or social, may be consistent and good 
enough within its own scope, but it would deserve 
the name ‘philosophy’, at least in its Indian concep- 
tion, only when it gives a solution of the vital prob- 
lem, and provides food for both intellectual and 
spiritual aspiration of mankind The Thu Iras have 
living touch with the religious instinct of India and 
have oilered a spiritual interpretation of life whence 
one would draw fresh inspiration for all ages to 
come 

The philosophy established bv tin* Tan fra* is not 
really an innovation, but it is a n ell-adapted reinter- 
pretation ot the time-honoured doctrilh-s expounded by 
the IJpanisads The system of philosophy developed 
by the Tantras in general is highly monistic in tone. 
The dual aspects of Siva and Sakti merge ultimately 
in the Inscrutable Unity The Taut) as have, to speak 
the truth, echoed the same truth and adopted the 
same view as were preached by the ancient rsis. ‘An 
identity in difference’ or ‘Unity in diversity’ has been 
the last word of the Tantras The Tantras have 
ultimately made no difference between J'tca and Siva \ 
Atman, it is said, conditioned by upadhis or min/ a, comes 
to be called Jiva, but it becomes the same as Siva 

1 site ftra: ftnit wfa; rera: — Kui..mav», 9. 12 . 
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the moment it is freed from those accidental attributes. 
In the words ot Stm himself, a jiva is entitled to 
eternal emancipation when he is liberated from the 
bondage of samsara. by the force of self-realisation 1 . 

The Taut/ as- have touched the keynote of the 
the Aihaita philosophy by accepting identity between jiva 
and Brahman , and have repeatedly stated in clear terms 
that the highest form ot i/oya is the attainment of 
unity of /ira with the supreme soul' 

The Taut run ha\e always insisted upon the supreme 
importance of yuan a Knowledge m its purest form is 
said to be the only way that leads to final emancipation. 
It has emphatically been asserted that multi is attain- 
able only by /a ana and not by any other means ! The 
Tallinn dja has only voiced the eternal truth ot the 
Upani-ads (mica puna nit arla/r) when it says that jira 
once liberated is not born again 4 Most of the Tan Iras 
have exalted the supremacy of Bmhma/ndna in unequivocal 
terms The Taut ms huie recognised two kinds ot 
knowledge one demed fiom the dyam<ts (dyamottlia), and 
the other obtained from spmtual experience (ni rlo(tha)d 
The Bmlrai/dmala maintains that a Tantric worshipper 
ultimately becomes the same as Brahman through the 
help of Brahma-judna, and that there is no seli-elevat- 
mg religion like Brahma-piana '■ 

1 sn’acft gfoftfh 3Ti,?vnmu; i — on ut h i 

! i£w gftsnawtarpfa* — Kunn.av,i, ix .m 

wjratofttw irtst I Cxandhcii v.ittinli it 

asnftsiq =g i up Lit 

" * ^«TO5Urgt%5T I 

3T13R5 ff gfo. dt^h^a ii — •KulnUuiv l, I 100 

\ — Tiiutr.u apT, 3(i 

6 KnlniiiiWa I 11W 

r isyr srngfRJwi^i: i 

et^fsTpradt 'sift snsra^f fafrift u Kutliay.iiuala 
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True to the remark which we have already made, 

we are again inclined to say that the Tantras coalesce 

with the Upanisads, particularly as regards the doctrines 

relating to jitana and nmkti Some of the Upanisads 

have not only mentions l such names as Kfill, Karall, 

Uma Haimavati, Ambika and Siva, but have referred 

to the cardinal point around which clusters the whole 

/ 

framework of the sakti cult The Sret dsrataropomsad has 
spoken about the worderful part played by Sakti in the 
evolution of the manifold world 1 The Tend rets affiliated to 
the sakta school have explained the association of sakti with 
/mama (siva) as the basic principle of creation.’ The 
same truth has been revealed by Sankara just in the 
beginning of his Anandalahari : — 

‘Sir ah saktj/d i/nkto i/adi bharait saklah prabha ntum, 
Naoederam drro ua /chain knsu/ah spainhtanmpi.' 

The mysticism of yoga, which is said to have ema- 
nated from Hiranyagarbha or Dattiitreya, has also been 
dealt with elaborately m the Tantras The object of 
practising yoga , as conceived by the Tantrikas, is to 
acquire the power of \isualismg the Supreme Soul within 
the limitations of the individual soul.’ One who longs for 
nmkti is directed to think himself completely lost 
in the all-pervading soul/ To a yogni the world of 
perception vanishes into the Absolute ' 


*r Wt *jpi 3'arrrcr— tfvotiuva iv tl 

jfUBt to « 5frnj*T7Kt gwl =3 ignore i 

-nr; ll — Tattvapraka-a 

WTtsfir *rro srat vrifg; qf? i 

«llTb % II V.lmakikv.ira Tantra 
— Kiilurnava IX 30. 

ggsfTO^wt;rt nffti itobr I — GrandharVn Tantra. 

The definition of yoga, as given by Sankara in his Prapancasara, in 
quite in agreement with that of the Tantras — 

Tnrffr (W dhifafer i — i’rapauoftSHr*. 

13 
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Quite in agreement with the Vedanta standpoint, 
the Tantras have maintained dual aspects of Siva, namely, 
saguna and mrguna. It is said further that from saguna 
Siva, characterised by sat, cit and duauda, arises sakti and 
from it evolves ndcla and from ndda comes out bindu. 

Next we turn to the Saiva Tantras which are 
said to have streamed forth from the mouths of Siva. 
The class of Tantras, specially originating in Kashmir, is 
popularly known as Tnka Stdd/iduta, because it is based on 
the trinity of categories, viz., /sat/, posn and pdsad The 
fundamental tenet of these Tantras is as follows: — ‘The 
eternal Being, tree from all impurities, and, at the same 
time, All-knowing and All-domg, severs the fetters of 
bondage wherein /has ,m* enchained and turned dissimilar 
to Siva’,’ 

Sna-j'iaiia or Saira-drsh is unique m character. It 
is of no human origin but has come down directly from 
Siva, the repository of all learning This pdramesvara- 
jiiana is said to dawn upon the jha through the influence of 
initiation {/l/ksd) and practice enunciated in the Tantras. 
It may be expressed in terms ol supreme wisdom that 
permits a /h-a either to attain similarity with, or to 
gam unity with, Sn a 

The Taut /as ha\e shown a sublime ideal of spiri- 
tual experience which is in ,i sense different from all 
other lorms of sad hand. The Vedanta and other systems 
of Indian thought have m their own way dealt with 
mukti and the various means for attaining it. But 
nothing has solved the real problem m so authoritative 
a way as the Tantras Wherein lies the outstanding 

* Tiff' southern school of Tanti.i* Has nl-.o inco^msod three elements, 

vi/ Siva, Sakti and Hindu. 

* ar x p uforen fr a : srafot l 

wroifkrcsiTjrt: TTOaranrctsft n — M f^undra Tuotm, 2 1 
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feature of the Tantras P 1 Whereas all systems of philo- 
sophy are but creations of fallible men, the Tantras, 

t 

which are regarded as an embodiment of Siva-jnana, 
trace their origin to the positive revelations from 
Siva . 2 What is human naturally runs the risk of being 
mistaken, but what comes directly from the supreme 
personality remains an unassailable fact for ever. Divine 
wisdom is far above all limitations and imperfections. 

The Tantras belonging to the dualistic class have 
emphatically denounced the Advaita standpoint as ad- 
vocated by the Vedantin.' ! Objection is raised against 
Advaitism on account of the fact that its exponents 
have supported the monistic nature of the soul by 
means of evidence that is far from I being real and 
adequate . 4 Moreover, the Advaita doctrine cannot stand, 
since the recognition of two categories, such as pramdna 
and prameya, is in direct opposition to the strict in- 
terpretation of non -dualism maintained by the Vedantin. s 
Aghora Sivacarya, a Tantrik teacher of great reputation, 
advanced arguments to show the hollowness of Advaitism, 
while commenting on the Batnatraya Kdnkds . 8 

The Samkhya doctrine of prakrti has also met with 
similar refutation at the hands of the Tantrikas. To 

H — -op. cit 

3WW II — Mr^endra Tantra, 2 11. 

1 crgr?rn I 

fta*: ftfSrspoH: U— »p- cit 

4 '3m sranui nibN i 

TOfTfvro ii Op, cit , 

4 mTfwsnTFJrftrTFmT I — op. ext 

II — Batnatraya, 14. 
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the Tantrikas prakrti is not an eternal entity but 
evolves out of Kala. To regard the same as the ultimate 
cause of the world 1 ( pradhdndt sarcoma jayata) is a huge 
falsity -• 

We hate given here only a brief account of the 

monistic and dualistie schools of the Tantras, without 

dwelling upon any specific points. There are other 

contents of the Tantras (such as udda, buutti and kala) 

which have deeper significance. But this is not the 

proper place to deal with them with the thoroughness they 

deserve. The Tantras have developed the doctrine of 
/ 

Sabda-Brahman to the highest degree of perfection, laying 
particular stress on the supreme value ot Vac. The 
mystic process of devotion inculcated in the Tantras, 
by way of emphasising the potency of the mantras and 
the necessity of concentrating the mind on the deity 
behind hl/a, gives rise to a kind of spiritual con- 
sciousness m which the worshipper finds himself ultimately 
united with the Supreme Being, and thus gets all his 
inner cravings fully satisfied 


1 To confound Kdrya with KnTa.ua 

* I — Mrgendra Tantru 



TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM KOSAM. 

Gaurisiiankau Ciiatteiiji, m a , Lee far or, Allahabad 

University. 

In the month of January 1928 I went out from 
Allahabad on a historical trip, accompanied by my students 
of Ancient Indian History, to the village Ivosam, the site 
of Kausamln, famous in history and legend. 

While at Kosam I discovered one inscribed stone 
in the hut of a local wallah or boatman who, ignorant of 
its value, had been using it as a support for his water 
jars. Another large inscribed stone was found near the 
entrance to the house of a village Brahmin who was 
using it as a paving to a raised platform neir his house 
intended for visitors. The inscription m the latter stone 
was somewhat mutilated .is a result, I think, of the 
utilitarian purpose it n as being made to serve. The 
other inscription m the possession of the wallah was also 
somewhat damaged, two or three letters being worn off. 

In the absence of proper conveyance facilities, I 
could not immediately bring the stones to Allahabad, I 
made imperfect eye copies of the two inscriptions but could 
not decipher them properly. 

/# $ Nearly a couple of months later I made another 

trip to Kosam accompanied by Prof Parmanand of the 
Allahabad University. On this occasion I purchased the 
stone that was in the possession of the mallah and 
succeeded in bringing it to Allahabad with the assistance 
of the professor. The other stone was too large to be 
brought to Allahabad without special arrangements and 
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so I made a careful eye copy of the inscription 
recorded on it. 1 I now intend to edit the two inscriptions 
that were thus rendered available in this article. I have 
to acknowledge with thanks the suggestions I received 
from my esteemed colleague Pandit Kshetresachandra 
Chattopadhyaya of the Sanskrit Department of the Allaha- 
bad University and the profit I derived from a discussion 
about the readings of one of the inscriptions with Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the late Director-general 
of Archaeology It was gratifying to find that he 
generally agreed with my interpretations of some difficult 
words in the inscription. 

Kosam is a village situated on the river Jumna 
about forty miles from Allahabad by the usual route, 
in Pargana Karari, Tahsil Manjhanpur, Dist. Allahabad. 
It is the site of ancient Kausambi of hoary anti- 
quity as was first pointed out by Cunningham.’ The 
indentification as is tvell known was doubted by Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith who, relying on certain topographical 
bearings given by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, 
located it in the Ilewah District 1 The identification, 
however, has been placed beyond the vestige of a doubt 
by the happy discoveries of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni who has conclusively proved in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1927' on the strength of 
two inscriptions that the vast ruins of Kosam represent 


1 Recently the stone was acquired and brought to Allahabad by Pandit 
Hi a] Molian Vyas, the indefatigable collector of antiquities, for 
the Museum attached to the Allahabad Municipal Board of which he is the 
Executive officer. A very accurate estainpage of the mscuption reoorded 
on it was supplied to mo by him The other stone, acquired by me, 
lias been lent at his request to the Museum Mr Vyns was good enough 
to supply mo with an estainpage of this inscription as well 

* Cunningham, Archadogical Survey Report, Vol, 1, pp 303-308. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, pp 503-519, 

* Pp 689-R98. 
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the ancient city of Kau<ambi, the headquarters of a 
provincial administration during several succeeding 
dynasties and an important trading centre lying on the 
main commercial route from Bhrgukacohha or Broach 
to Pataliputra, modern Patna 

Of the two inscribed stones discovered at Kosam, 
the one acquired by me is irregularly broken on one 
side and is evidently only a fragment of the original. 
Portunately, however, the inscription recorded on it, to 
be described hearafter as Inscription no- A , is complete- 
The portion broken off and lost did not contain any 
further record It, is not possible to say exactly what 
the original size of the stone was. It was rectangular 
in shape 1' 5)" hi odd and probably V 10’’ long. The 
stone, as it stands at present, measures I'D" along the 
top The two sides of its length measure respectively 
1' 10£" and 1' 4", approximately, the extremities of 

these heing joined together by the irregular line 

forming the broken edge of the stone. 

The inscription engraved on the stone covers 
roughly a space of I'D' by I I". It consists of six 
full lines engraved along the full breadth of the stone 
and two letters in the seventh line. There is no space 
left unoccupied at the top A portion of the stone 
only from the 7th line up to the broken extremity is 
left blank The last letter of the 2nd line is smaller 

in size than the rest evidently because there was want 

of space. The last letters of the third and fourth 
lines have been effaced. 

The inscription is well preserved. The execution 
is neat. The characters are large and bold, the length 
of some of the letters, including ligatures, being more 
than 2''. 
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The other inscribed stone, acquired by Mr. Vyas, 
is perfectly intact. It is rectangular in shape but 
rounded off at the top neatly, evidently by the stone- 
cutter The length and breadth of the rectangular 
portion are 2'8" and 2'5" respectivly. The height of 
the arc is 114*'. The inscription, to be described here- 
after as Inscription No. B, occupies the rounded space 
at the top. Tt consists of fine lines and has suffered 
some considerable damage, probably owing to the fact 
that the stone on which it is recorded was used for 
a long time as a kind of bench for sitting on. The 
proper name Man (/an/ occurring m the third line can 
be read with considerable difficulty. Indeed, but for 
the occurrence of the name in a clear legible form in 
Inscription No A, it could not be read at all. Simi- 
larly the ligature tint of the word ‘/n itlra ’ occurring 
in the same line is blurred Finally, m the oth line there 
are at least three letters which have been completely 
obliterated owing to the stone being broken off at the 
particular place. 

The standard of Bnihmi characters which the 
two records present refers them in my opinion to a 
period not later than the 3rd century A. U, In other 
words, the characters of the records belong to the 
northern class of alphahets of the Kushan period. 
Among the Brahmi letters of these two records one 
may observe all the salient features of Kushan 
palaeography, though it must be admitted that at 
first sight one may notice many resemblances in the 
characters with those of the Gupta period. Mr. Daya 
Kam Sahni discovered in the cold weather of 1921-22, 
when he was engaged in the preliminary operations 
connected with the re-erection of the ancient pillar 
in the ruined fort of Kosam, three inscriptions in a 
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village in the vicinity of Kosam. Inscription _\o. 2 is 
a record of Bivamagha engrav ed on the lsl day of 
the 2nd fortnight of a certain year w Inch is lost. 
Inscription Xo o is a recoid ol prince Bhadramagha 
of year 87. These two records discovered by Mr Sahni 
being fragmentary and mutilated, he could not assign 
them definitely to any period though he conjectured that 
they belonged to the (iupta period It is, however, 
non possible to refer all these records, including the 
two under discussion, to I he era in which the inscrip- 
tions ol the Ivamshka (Iroup ot kings are recorded 
and that lor the iollowmg reasons 

In the dated Rushan records m the Brfdimi 
script lrom the .Mathura legion and in the inscription 
of Briar Bala at Sarnath we meet with two modes ol 
dating, vi/ il) giving the year, season, number of month 
within the season and day, (2) giving year, month and day 1 . 
A third mode of dating is found m the inscription of 
king Asvaghosa of the year 10 recorded on the Sarnath 
pillai The fragmentary mseiiption ol Asvaghosa's 
reign discovered by .Mr Oertel also coi tains seasonal 
date, though the dale itself has been lostr. The same 
mode of dating is found in the Xiisik inscriptions of 
(I au turnip utra Satakarm .mil Vasislhiputra Pulumayi 
This mode gives the year, season, number of Paksa 
within the season and day. All the four records found at 
Kausambi follow this mode ot dating Tt appears that 
in the Kausambi and Sarnath legions this mode oi 
dating was prev alent ]t is not met with in the Brahmi 

1 P >i examples of both the modes set Ludois List ot Bi.iliim Insci iptiolis. 
Epigi aphien ludiui, Vol X, Appendix, pp J-l , 

5 See insii ipfions No l)l!d md i)Jl, LudeiS List, p <1.! .ilbO Epipi .iplue.t 
lndiui, Vol. VIII, pp 171-171’ 

“ Vuh insi uptmiis No, 11J-’, 11.'! llr'i 1 Uli and otln i- in Lndu-’ LiJf 


14 
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records from Mathura. The Gupta dates are the ordinary 
lunar month dates. To this then* is only one exception 
and that too doubtfully so, \ iz , the inscription of the 
year 11 1- of the reign of Kumaragupta which is a 
compromise between season dates and lunar month dates, 
because it mentions both the season Ilenianta and the 
lunar month Karttika. 

Secondly, the language oi the inscription is mixed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit As in Kushan inscriptions, the 
only two purely verbal Joi ms are / m-ilhalu and }>/ ‘njitlam 
The long <1 is omnntted. ef the word muhilt njasi/a. 
The form rlrij/a pi'wvni/a resembles very closely the 
various mutilated and barbarous forms ot the Sanskrit 
efastfiitH pin vityam Snell features are chauicierstic of 
the nisei lptions ol the Kushan period but not ot the 
Gupta period It may be noticed here that the Sanskrit 
used in both the inscriptions is incorrect 

Third 1) , the paleography ot the inscriptions creates 
no difficulty in assigning them to the Kuslian 
period The exact epoch ol the Kushans is yet an 
unsettled fact ot Ancient Indian History ‘‘But the 
substantial controversy is between the scholars who 
place the accession of Kanishka in A. 1), 78 and those 
who date it later in about 120 A. D." Sir John Marshall 
made out a fairly com liicing case tor a date in the 
earlier half of the 2nd century A l). 1 and Sten Konow’s 
latest article on the subject' tries to make out a case for a 
much latei date On the view that Kanishka \s accession 
took place in 78 AD, the inscriptions under discus- 
sion have to be referred to about 165 A. 1). (87, 
the year mentioned m the inscriptions, + 78 ) Tf, 

1 Join mil ot tlu Asiatic 8outl>, 1914, p 27JJ ft 

* lvoliv ,n inppo PI it* Itim nptiu’i 1 R A s iyH2 pp »4M ft 
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however, the later dates are adopted, the inscriptions 
have to be referred to the 3rd century A. D. In 

either case we are not faced with any paheographical 
difficulty at all. 

The characters of the inscriptions generally resemble 
those of the lnscuptions of the year 3 of Kanishka 
and those of Ilajan Asvaghosha found at Sarnath, 

though it has to be admitted that they exhibit in certain 
letters later forms current in the Gupta period in 
the fifth century A. D. 

Xow, KfUisiimbl was an important centre of Jainism 
and it is ver.\ likely that the inscriptions themselves 
are Jaina. They end with the benedictory formula 

common to such inscriptions, viz., d It anna jnmya 
rat'd hat n ( Inscription A ) or /tnttya vardhatu 

( Inscription B ) Moreover, Inscription No. B begins with 
the linocation stdd/tattt, also a Jaina formula According 
to the late lamented llakhal Das Banerji, “it is very 
difficult to distinguish between the Jaina inscriptions of 
the Kushan period and those ol the Gupta period” 1 . 
Prof Bhandarkar seems to hold the same view . “There 
seems to be” says he, “no paheographical peculiarity of 
any kind which demarcates the early Gupta from the 
Kushan script.”’ The Jaina inscriptions v ere in a script 
which was much m advance even of the current script. 
The cause of this is not far to seek. The merchants 
and traders, which the Jaina donors usually were, used 
an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. 
The script uhich was in advance even of the current 
hand ol the period u as copied in the records of the 

i 1? I) Biikb]] SmUiuu I'm mil nl Indian , India v Antiquary, 

Feb IgOS i> "»J 

1 IJ. K. Bhandarkm M.tlbm i Pill.u Inseuption ot (‘handra^upta II, Guptq, 
year bl, l‘oh<n \\1, p 2. 
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religious donations by the engrat er That explains 
the advanced forms of the characters of the present 
iliscripl ions as well 

The inscriptions present ihe follow mg advanced 
forms of letters and later peculiarities — 

(1) The letter .sa is looped , hut in the Kushan 
inscriptions also it is occasionally so 

(2) 'The letter ina, which resembles the form in llari- 
sena’s inscription and Clupta inscriptions generally 

(3) The subscript ya is always bipartite, whereas 
generally in the Kushan inscriptions whenever the 
subscript ya is bipartite the tripartite form also occurs 
with it But in the .lama inscriptions from Mathura 
the subscript ya is generally bipartite 

On the other hand the lor ms of the majority of the 
letters distinctly belong to the later \ ariety of the Kushan 
script and arc even earlier — 

il ) 'Idle form of tin* subscript lingual w ns found m 
/ja/.Mi is archaic and is lound m the inscription of Soda - 
sa .uni the older Maurya alphabet 

(2) The hooked from of ha which is Lound in the 
Kushan inscriptions and is a de\ clopment ol tin* form which 
appears m the .laugada Separate Edict ol Asoka 

(3) The form ol the letter //a which has a loop to 
the ltd I w hile the right limb is angular is characteristic of 
the Kushan inscriptions 

t I) The broad-backed '•a with a small slanting 

cential stroke is archaic in lorm and appears m some 
Kushan inscriptions. 

(a) The forms ol the letters art, fa, rfta, those of 

the low els t> and a are the usual ones appearing m 

the Kushan inscriptions 

(<0 The towel marks also exhibit the usual 

K.us}ian forms 
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As regards the subject matter of the two inscriptions, 
both of them are records of a religious benefaction, viz., 
the setting up of an dmnapatla at a tank, b.\ the sons 
of a certain person named Sapara, in the reign of a 
certain king Bhadramagha in the year 87. A pat to 
( pat fa in Sanskrit) a slab [cf. the Bengali word 
pfita\ An (isauapath'i would mean a slab for sitting 
on Any bod,\ walking along the bathing ghats of 
Benares would not fail to find numerous w ooden planks 
and stone slabs as well intended for bathers who can 
sit upon them and perform mmlhija, pirjil and other 
religious acts after their bath ft would appear that the 
persons named in the inscriptions set tip such slabs at 
the dill event bathing ghats. It may be that the inscribed 
slabs themsehes were intended as seats lor bathers. 
They were ti veil to the bathing ghats at the water’s 
edge, so that persons could stoop a little and take water 
from the tank for various purposes connected with a 
religious act 

As regards King Bhadramagha nothing is known about 
him except that he flourished m the year 87 of an 
unspecified era which, we have show n, was the Kamshka 
era. He is known to us so far only trout these two 
inscriptions and inscription no Til discovered b\ Air. 
Salmi m the cold season ol 11)21-22' Hr Salmi also 
discovered a record of Prince Stvamagha’ (Inscription 
No II T). It is to be noted here that we have records of 
a certain Raj m Asvaghovi found at Sarnath It seems 
that these were feudatory dynasties ruling at lvausambi 
and Sarnath under the suzerainty of the Kushan 
ov erlord 

The name of the Prince m my inscriptions is clearly 
Bhadramagha The name Bhadramagha is a queer one 

1 Epi<;iaplma India Vol XVIXT, p 160 

5 Ibid p 150 
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and one feels tempted to read it as Bhadramegha. Tt is 
unlikely however that the engraver committed an error 
in recording the name of the Prince. 

T now proceed to give the reading and translation 
of the two inscriptions with notes. 

INSCRIPTION A 

Text. 

Line 1. Maharajasya Sri Bhadramaghasya savatsara sa- 

Line 2 ptasiti 80 7 vaivapaksa trtiya 3 divasa pa- 

Line 3 fichama 5 etaya puriivaya pattanakarasya 
Sa[pa]- 

Lino 4 rasya puttrahi saudaryyehi bhratlalralhi 
Manganipu[ttral- 

Line .j hi Sanikaya Sandhakana cha puskirinyam 

a[sa]- 

Line 0 napatta pratischapith priyatum dharmma 
punyam va 

Line 7 rdhatu 
Notes 

Line 3 Pattauaharasya. The word putt an a m Sans- 
krit means, “a town’, ‘a city’ 'This meaning does not 
suit here, for the word qualifies the proper noun 
So pa rasya (name of a person) and there is hardly any 
sense in describing a person as ‘maker ot a city'. The 
word also means a musical instrument, a utrdaugu, a 
sense which fits in quite well here Moreover the word 
pattana may also be taken as the Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit word patraaa, an arrowhead This meaning also 
is not inappropriate, though the former meaning may 
he more suitable. 

Line 1 Saudaryyehi If the word sauddryya is 
taken as a pure Sanskrit w'ord it has to be interpreted 
as follows -add rasya hharah—audaryyam (ndara + syaii). 
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meaning ‘greatness’, ‘excellence’, ‘generosity’ etc. Audary 
yen a saha varldmdnah — sauddt yyah i. e. ‘one endowed with 
generosity, greatness etc’. Now, though tins meaning is 
not impossible, it is hardly likely that persons ivho 
w r ere making such ordinary religious benefactions used 
such an uncommon expression hardly intelligible to persons 
who would happen to read the record. Moreover, 
sand dry i/a being a learned Sanskrit expression worthy 
of a pandit, it is a little odd that the Prakrit case- 
ending -hi, instead of the Sanskrit one should be used. 
I am inclined to think that the stem is a barbarous, 
incorrect form of the Sanskrit word soilarya, meaning 
‘uterine brother’ Sandaryyeht would thus stand for the 
Sanskrit w ord iodaryyaih by ‘uterine brothers’, ‘by bro- 
thers of whole blood’ 

Lme I. BhrdUalu ~ a mistake for bhrdtralu — 
bhrd I rbJtih [ = bhrdf rbhi/dni' J ] 

Line 5 Samkoya Saudhokaiia efur These two are ob\ iously 
proper names, either those of persons mentioned imme- 
diately before or of two persons different from them. 
In order to determine this vve have to study the cons- 
truction of the entire expression, ‘ Sapursya .. SandJia- 
kaua rha'. This whole expression can be possibly inter- 
preted in three different ways . 

Firstly, (a) Sa parasya putt rah t sanitary ye hi bhratrahl 
may he taken to refer to a certain number of persons who 
are sons of Sapara and uterine brothers, 

(ft) Many aid putt rain may be taken to refer to some 
other persons different from («), 

(c) Sanikdya, Sandhakana cha may be taken to 
mean two other persons, the first being a female 
Sanikii 

Secondly, ( a ) the expression Saparasya jmllraht and 
MungaiuputtraJu, may be taken to refer to the same 
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individuals, the meaning of the whole expression being 
— by uterine brothers, sons of Hapara and Mangani. 

(, b ) Sanikaya and Sandhakana meaning the same as 
in (/•) above 

Thirdly, the tuo names Suinhujo and Samlhaktinu 
may lie taken ;e the names of persons described bj 
the expression pulhah/... Mangtiulpullraht 

i.e. Samkii and Sandhakn are the names of tu o brothers, 
sons of Sapara and M.uigani As a matter of fact, the 
third meaning seems to be natural except lor the lact 
that S.imkfi does not evict h seem like the name ot an 
individual In the translation ot the text I hat e adopted 
the third interpretation 
7/ andalnm 

In the yeai eiglity-sev en, SO 7. on the fifth da,v 5. 
of the third A fortnight of the rainy season, m the 
ieign of Alfdifirfija Rhadramagha, on the da> specified 
as above, [this] [stone] slab lor silting on, v\ as set up, 
near the tank, by Sanika and Sandlmka, the uterine 
brothers, sons ol Sapara, the maker oL arrow-heads, and 
Alanganl May [their] moral and religious merit increase. 

INSCRIPTION lb 

Tt\iC 

Line I. Siddham. Maharajasva Jihadrama- 

Lme 2 ghasya samvatsara saptasiti SO 7 varsa- 
paksa trti- 

Line d ya, divasa o ehlya puriTvuya pattanakarasya 

Sapa- 

Line L rasya puttrahi [Ma]ngampu[ttra]hi Sanikaya 
Sandhakana cha bhagava- 

Line 5 tu ayyaya[yii 3 ]dava [xx] asanapattii sthapita 
punya vardhatu 
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Notes : 

Saparasya putt rah t Jfdti gan iput trail !. The expression 
leaves little room for doubt that the sons of 
Mangani are the same persons as the sons of 8a para. 
In other words, Sapara was the husband of Manganl. 
The practice of specifying individuals with reference 
to their mother was widely prevalent in ancient India. 
It was due to the tact that one person sometimes had 
several wives which necessitated the specification of 
their offspring by a particular reference to the mother 
of whom they were born 

Ay ya y a (ya)da ia. Two letters after ‘va' have 
been peeled off It is difficult to make out the meaning 
ot the evpression. Mr Daya Rim Sahm suggests m 
the Epigraphica ludica, Yol XIII (Article, Three Brahmi 
Inscriptions from Ivosam), that the expression may be 
Aygayddacaddra equivalent to Sanskrit A ryyayddacaddrdh, 
i.e the wife of the noble Yfulava. I think that persons 
dedicating the stone near the bank of the tank intended 
it to be specially used by the noble lady It is not 
uncommon to find such stones near the bank of the river 
Ganges at Benares specially delicitol for the use of 
distinguished persons. Ai/yrtydd/tr-vfdrd w ml 1 incorrectly 
stand for Aryyayddaraddrdndm. The genitive would be 
sambandha-sdmduya-vivaksayd. 

I recognise, however, that the explanation suggested 
of Ayyayadava[xx] is not entirely convincing. 

Bhagamtu incorrectly stands for bhagavaldm. 

Sthapda. Incorrect for sthapitd . 

Translation: 

Benediction. In the year 80 7. on the day 5 of 
the third fortnight of the rainy season in the reign of 


16 
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Mahfiraja Bhadramagha, on the day specified as above, 
[this] [stone] slab for sitting on was set up [near the 
tank] by the uterine brothers, sons of Sapara, the maker 
of arrow-heads, and Mangani, for use of the revered 
lady, the wife of the noble Yadava. May [their] religious 
and moral merit increase 



REFERENCES TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE 

VRTTIKARA Gil A NTH A OF SABARABHASYA 
ON THE MIMAMSA SUTRAS OF JAiMINI. 

KsHETBEs'achankii.v Cjiattopadhyaya, M. A., 

Samlo it Department, Allahabad University. 

TJWW ftisf «qrTrW T I 

JR«T: I 

falTRTORTrT#^ 5T II 

2TT STTfWt ^mfctRT^ $gs? II 

srR'tac# jt rW ii 

*JW •^T^'TTRTT: I 

JTRT^RT^RTT *RT II 

H is generally assumed that the well-known vrt- 
tikara-gmntha in Sahara’s bhiisya on Mimdmsd- Sutra I. 
1.5 makes reference to two schools of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, the Vijiidna-rdda (Bibliotheca Indiea edition 1 , 
p. 8, 1. 21 to p. 9, 1. 11) and the MMhyamika Sfmya-vdda 
(p. 9, 11. 12 ft".). Professor Jacobi in his comprehensive 
paper on Buddhist references in the earlier texts of Hindu 
philosophy in J.A.O.S , Yol 31, pp 129, has expressed 


1 '{’he references throughout are to this edition, 
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the opinion that we have here refutation of only Madh- 
yamika philosophy (pp. 15-22). He takes the same view 
of the Vedanta- Std ms II.2. 28-32, 1 which have been taken 
by all others as giving a refutation of the Vijnana-vada. 

When I was studying Sahara’s commentary on the 
Mhncmi so -Sutras under Dr. Jha, some 3 ears ago, it occurred 
to me that the views of only one school of Buddhist 
thought were discussed on pages 8 to 10 of the 
vrttikara-grantha and that this school was the Vijnana- 

o 

vada and not the Sunya-vada. I felt that this was 
in the fitness of things, in view of the fact that the 
other early texts on Hindu philosophy refuted the 
Vijhana-vada and showed no knowledge of the Sunya-vada. 
The question is very important from the historical point 
of view and it can be settled only by a careful study 
of the texts. I shall here essay a solution of this 
problem, so far as it affects the text of Sahara. 

After explaining Sutras 3-5 of the first pad a of 
the first, Adhydga of Jaimini m a natural manner, Sahara 
introduces a different interpretation of these Sutras with 
the words JRsf VOnrSVTC, 3RT ftfarRUfe- 

(p. 7) This is the rrltilcara-grantha , which 
seems to continue to the end of Sahara’s comment on 
the fifth Siitra’ and not conclude with p. 18, 1. 0 of 
the Bibliotheca text as was supposed by the editor, 
whom Jacobi follows (p 15); for the discussion continues 
without any break and some of the objections urged 
before p. 18, 1 (j are answered m the following portion. 
There is another misconception commonly prevalent 
about the vrttikara-grantha that the whole is an actual 

c 

quotation from the Yrttikara 3 . We have no reason to 

' Op c\i . pp i3-lo, 22-24 

* See Dr Jhii’s translation of the Sabara-bhiinja (0 0 8), Vol I, p 9 n . 

— * Jacobi, op ctt., p. 10 
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believe that Sahara quotes the actual words of the 
Vrttikara; ho seems to have given an extended paraphrase 
in his own words So far as T am aware, no instance 
can be shown of any of our ancient writers actually 
quoting such lengthy passages they quote only sntraa 
or a few verses or a few sentences. The question is 
settled by the words of Mundana Misra who, in his 
very brief account of the adlukm-anas of the Mtmdmsd 
Sutras, gives a rather long summiry of the vrthkdra- 
grantha, beginning with the words 

I tftTliTWTftf II' ‘(The hhfisyakara), 

desiring to say a lot and wanting to suggest that all 
that is intended by the Sutra, explains the three Sutras 
(3-5) differently in accord, mce with the view of the 
Vrttikara ’ That rannjate is to he connected with 
bhdsykrtd (to be supplied) and not maga is proved by 

the fact that in the very next verse Maudana quotes 

a word of the bit by/ a. \ 

RIUT ^ifcT II Xaiintt clearly means 

the whole passage of the bhdy/rr beginning with qg ^ 

?qj?3cSr?rc. etc. (p S. 1 21). Consequently 

Sahara gives only the nuirs of the Vrtokara and not 

his very north' 

1 Ciiowkhamha edition of Mnnriii,mnvk>iimnmk~t with Dr Jh fi a tlkfi, p 8 
’ That ninth of what is given m the rittikata-granlha is Sahara ■> 

own material, bi ought in pist in connection with the Vrttikara s 

special intei pi etal ion of Siitrai 3-">, is shown hy San karat arya s reference 
to this passage in his own comments oil V. S. Ill 3 53 

i g g traionfaiHi i g 

Jtwigiragi smmreroir grcnrg; i The next sentence qg g ggg- 

3TWif'<n3ifagns(CT$ zn(U$ gggw ^< 537 ?: fa: 

seems to point to the brief remarks of the Vrttikara about the 
continuity of the soul whiuh hare given an opportunity to Sahara 
to discuss the question at some length. It also shows that the 
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Tt seems that according to the Yrttikara the fourth 
Siitra is to be broken up into two parts (a) 

*171 (with and 7l?f transposed) 

and (b) TT^fafaTt fsRUTRt't^nwuwi^ 1 . The former means, 
‘That cognition is rc'd sense-perception ( satpratyaksam ) 
which appe irs when there is contact of the sense-organs 
with the object perceived ( tatsaniprayoge ) 2 This view 

of Pratyaksa enables the Yrttikara and Sahara to intro- 

° 

duce the Mimfimsa doctrine of the svatasfva (self-depend- 
ence) of prdmhvya (validity) and partntast rn (dependence on 
experience) of opnimdnyo (falsity) Sahara here brings in an 
Objection against the Mimamsa view ot Pratyaksa, that it 
corresponds to objects as they actually exist, from a Buddhist 
point of view (*rg *f«r ^ etc., p. 8) 

11. 21 ft' ) The Buddhist denies that there can ever be 
any external object corresponding to our ideas. The 
position that is taken up by the objector is that of the 
idealist and the arguments that are urged all point that 
waj . ft is contended that there are no objects corres- 
ponding to the ideas of our waking eosneiousness, as 
there are none in dream The Mlmfmisaka replies that 
there is difference in the ideas in the two states the 
ideas in dream are sublated immediately we wake up 
and we realize that we were hating mistaken notion 
but there is no such contradiction oi the ideas in the 
waking state All mistaken notions are due to some 
defect somewhere In dream, the mind is oterpowered 
by sleep and that is responsible for our having ideas 

Vittiknrn is none otliei than Upavar-a (an equation accepted by Dr. 

Jhi m Piabhakaia Syitcm nf PSiva MunSiuhB, p 113 and Translation 
of iilokaiaitxka, Introduction, p m , contia P V Kane m J.B B R A. 8 , 
Vol 26, p. 84 ) Unfoi tunately I have no space here to discuss this 
latter problem Keith also agrees ( Karma Mlmajnsa, p 8) ‘that the 
oitation from the Yrttikara is only a resutne ’ 

1 See Bharya, p R, 11. 2-4 

f 

a Dr. Tha’s translation of Sabara-bhdfya, Vol. I, p 10* 
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without real objects behind them. But in the waking 
state, w r e do not normally have any defect in the mental 
equipment and vre get ideas corresponding to facts. 

Here occurs the expression (p. !), 1 12) whicli 

has given rise to a lot of misunderstanding The Bud- 
dhist now gives up the analog} ot dream and attacks 
the ideas of waking consciousness themselves He says that 
we do not realize any ditlereuce between the iorm ot 
the object and the idea, that we have direct apprehen- 
sion ol our ideas and that consequently' ihev alone are 
real I ^ HTgfe.. 

fofwarfa TOTTOU The Alinmuisakn replies that 
the psychology ot jnofi/«lsa is quite dilVeient the/lniw 
belongs to the ob/rrh* and not to our o/i‘o a and that 
we directly apprehend the objects and only have inference 
about the ideas Consequently objects cannot be denied 
This discussion shows that Sahara is relating from p s, 1 21 
to p 10, I LO only one doctrine. r/~ , the VtjJifturdda His 
concluding woids 3UIT * ffTCTSIWR: SUTO: 3THB 
(p. 10 11 O-lOg ‘thereloie ideas are not without objective 
substratum, consequently /ica/mksa is not non-correspond- 
ing ot objects" clinch the problem ^^<3 of p 9, 1. 32 
must, therefore, mean 1 and does not refer 

to the sfniiim ddo ot the Hadhy ainika The argument 

etc of the Buddhists assumes 
the reality ot idea* ITabhakara in his Brhatl 

(Chowkhamba Edition p. oil introduces thus, ?I3 

^ and 

his commentator Sfilikanatha specifically says in the 
Aj u ci-maln that it would be wrong to suppose that there 

o 

/ 

1 Sen Di Jhii s translation ol Sahara bhasila, 1, p 13,11 7-30 
* Of. Dj Belvalkni’s remarks m hi- Bulimia Biltta* of BadauujthtH 
( II, 1-2 ), 2nd ed , Nutes, pp 170 1, nith reteience tu thf ocn responding 
poition in the Vedanta Sutia-, 
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is any reference to Madhyamika doctrine here (?T 

snWTcF^TT^T^ fow:, tfWTfa *RWTC?Pf*W ?fcT 

* 3 ^: sT^T^rrsfjr jrremfa i Twrap wqf ^ rc forg^ ibid.), it 

is really a wonder that p 9, 1. 12 to p. 10, 1 10 should ever 
have been taken to refer to Madhyamika doctrines 1 . Jacobi 
is also wrong, when he claims that according to Kumarila 
(pp 208- Oof of the Chow khamba text and pp 118-182 of 
l)r Jha’s translation of the Slolfirartik'i) we hav e refutation 
of Madhyamika nihilism here- Kumarila says nothing 
ot the kind The so-called S>oii/aut(la section of the 
Slohavurtilo is nothing but a continuation of the n/r- 
alinubanai oda section Kumarila there discusses the view 
that our ideas cannot apprehend any external objects, 
it is after he has finished, that he makes a reference to the 
Madhyamika doctrine m a very summary manner in the last 
verse (no 203, p 194, of the Tmandium text, pait 2) sfrT 

qferaifa; i q?jn«ra: 

ir, which may be translated thus, ‘As 
the reality ol external objects has been thus established, one 
cannot contend that the very ideas are illusory for want 
of corresponding facts, consequently the Mimamsakas who 
believe in the reality of both ideas and objects, can yoke 
both in the service of a discussion on dhanna 

Professor Jacobi is, however, right when he says 
(p. 21) ‘The division of the whole passage into two parts 

1 Tlio mistake m wrongly dividing the vrt l ika ra-grantha of the 

C 

Slokai drttka into vrttxkui a-</f antha, nirdlambana-vdila , ndnyavdda and 

o 

other sections seems to go back to the manuscripts. It is certainly 
so with the mss in the Government Sanskrit College Library at 
Benares, as I learn fiom the Librarian, Mr S N. Jharkhandi and Professor 
P.P S Shastri of the Presidency College, Madras, informs me that the same 
is the case with the manuscripts in Madras (Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and Adyar Libiary ) 

» P, 21 Keith ( Karma- Mima wsu, p 7 ) has been misled by Jaeobi 

* 8ee Dr. Jhii in Modi Memorial Volume, pp, 311-2 
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of which the first combats the N ira lambana- vada a»pd 
the second the Sunya-vfula. is quite arbitrary.’ But the 
inference that he has draw 11 from this, n: , that the 
whole gives a refutation of the Sunya-vada is wrong. 
We have here lyaditai Ada, pure and simple, and not, 
the slightest trace ot Mfulhyannka nihilism. The character- 
istic method of the Madhyamika is to show the inherent 
contradictions in the nature ol things and thence deduce 
the illusory character of everything A Sfuiyavadin 
would not tor a moment cave to establish the reality 
of ctjddna e\en though without any corresponding objects 

AVe have reference to Buddhist doctrines m two 
other places of the t r/hkdrai/ronfha (1) p. It, 1. 18 to 
p. 15, l. 12 and (2) p.° 1!), 1 :). to p. 21, 1. t). The fifth 
Sutra, even according to the Vrttikara, shows how Sabda 
is a valid source ot knowledge for d/ianua, because its 
connexion with objects is natural, fn this connexion 
arises the question, what is the connotation of the term 
yank 5 The Mlnmmsaka replies that it means the* universal 
cow which is eternal and not any mdiMclual eon (p. Id, 11. 
18ff.), because then alone can he support Ins doctrine of the 
eternity of sabda. Here an objector says that the class 
notion is mistaken, like the notion of a single entity, forest, 
when we really know of individual frees only. Sahara 
replies that the Aery notion of the ‘forest’ is a guarantee 
of its reality and if it be held that we can have the notion 
of the forest, though it does not, exist apart from the 
trees, one may as well say that we have notion of trees 
though they do not exist. That is the position of the 
Buddhist idealist, which, the author says, he has already 
refuted. The words that he uses are 5^3*15: 

Tf:, showing that he was referring to idealism as a 

i Tho right reading in most manuscripts wiongly rejected by Pt. 

Maheshcbandra Nyayaratna for 

IS 
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(Characteristic ?) Mahaynna doctrine. It is not clear 
whose is the view referred to here, that the whole is 
Unreal and the parts alone are real. This is certainly 
not a doctrine of the Buddhist idealist for he does not believe 
in the reality of even the part. If Sahara meant it as 
a Buddhist doctrine at all, it must be ascribed to the 
Hinayanists. The Sautrantika, for example, rejects both 
the universal and the whole, though he accepts the 
reality of the external world. That is because one of 
the four cardinal doctrines ascribed by Buddhist philosoph- 
ers to the Buddha was and that, logically 

pressed, made the reality of the positive universal or of 
the tchole impossible. Sahara seems to differentiate his 
opponent m p. 11, 11 IK ff from the Buddhist idealist 
whom he claims to have silenced earlier 

The last reference to Budhist doctrines arises m this 
way. According to the Vrttikara, as 1 have mentioned al- 
ready. the fourth siitra is to be split up mto two. The 
second half STfafart gives, accor- 

ding to him. an objection against the validity of the 
Vedas. It means that the Vedas cannot teach us any- 
thing valid because they speak of things that do not 
exist (p. 10, 11 22 ff.). There are also impossible state- 
ments like the sacrificer going to heaven along with 
his sarificial implements, when we actnallj find him 
burnt and reduced to ashes Sahara sets about to show 
(p. 18, 11. 10 ff ) that this Vedic statement is quite all 
right, because it refers to the self of the sacrificer as 
opposed to his body. The body is destroyed, but the 
soul is not, which can go to heaven Here a material- 
ist claims that the body is the sacrificer himself and 
Sahara shows how it is not. He says that the body 
has colour etc. which others can see but the soul has 
ideas of pleasure, pain etc., which none else can realise 
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and this shows that the soul is distinct from the bqdy. 
Here a Buddhist objects that there can be no person 
possessing those ideas of pleasure etc., that there is no 
vijmtr beyond the vijitams (p. 19, 11. 3ff.). Our author 

o * ' 

gives a very elaborate refutation of the non-ego doctrip? 
and establishes a ‘soul*, quite distinct from conscious* 
ness fasi: gw *Rr p. 24, l. 2). Her? 

also it is not clear to what specific school, if any, the 
Buddhist opponent belongs. All Buddhist schools are 
practically agreed on rejecting an ego distinct from the 
vijndna-skandhas and it is therefore likely that Sabare 
Was demolishing the common notion of all Buddhist 
schools 1 . 

Let us now take stock of the facts learnt above. 
Sahara makes no mention of Snnyavada. He knows 
of the Buddhist rejection of the whole, as opposed fa 
the parts, but not of the Madhyamika inference there- 
from that everything is void, for his opponent seems 
to accept the reality of the parts. Sahara knows also 
of the practically universal Buddhist view of non-ego. 
Above all, he shows himself as conversant with some 
kind of Buddhist idealism. I have purposely used the 
word ‘some kind’, because all the doctrines of the 
classical Vijnana-vadins are not found here. According 
to the classical Yogacara system, v/j liana has got a 
subjective aspect, called the dlaya-vijnana or dsaya, which 
is a series of momentary ego-notions, each moment ip 
which inherits completely the experiences of the pre- 
ceding moments 3 . Sahara seems quite ignorant of any 


* It is interesting to note that the chief argument that is used by 

Sahara to establish a continuous soul, viz. it is the same person 
■who has enjoyed some object in the past and has remembrance of 
it that can strive for it again, has got a parallel m the Vedanta 
Sutra II 2. 25, seemingly refuting Sarvdstivada doctrine. 

* $ee Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought , pp. 216 ff» 
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such doctrine- If he knew, he could not have so 
complacently believed that he had demolished the 
anatman theory of the Buddhist by urging . ‘one 
cannot have desire for an object which another being 
has experienced’ («lt 

p. 20 ) and such like arguments. 
The vijndnandda that he knows of seems to be of a 
very primitive type. Consequently he seems to belong 
to a date prior to that of Asanga and Vasuhandhu 
and, as he shows no knowledge of the 8unyavada. possibly 
before Nagarjnna too. The same is the position with 
the Yedaniannirns. V S. IT.2,18-17 give a refutation of 
the views of the Buddhist realists and Sutras 28-32 of the 
Buddhist idealists 1 . The arguments in the latter 
adhihartnm are, as Jacobi has rightly observed, the 
same as in Sahara. “JfWra TT 5 fS$:” ( ‘objects are not 
non-existent, because we cognise them’ ) cannot be 
meant against Sunvavadins for vpalabdhi itself is rejected 
by them. Unfortunately, I have no space here to discuss 
the A 7 yen/ a and Yoga passages believed to refute 
Buddhist doctrines and T must reserve their discussion 
for a different paper. The Vednnta Sdiras and Sahara 
seem to belong to a period before the time of Nagarjuna 
but after some kind of rijiimw-rridti had been evolved 

But this seems to launch us in a chronological 
difficulty Tt is almost universally believed that 
Vijfiana-v&da is later than Sunya-vada 2 . But is there any 
justification for such a view 2 We know that the 

' The colomles^ Sutra 1 32 1 Mini* up all that has gone 

beforo ami does not refute the Modhi -unika doctrines, as Ramanuja 
and Srikantha suppose 

* Yamal ami Sogen, op ei t , p 186, Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp 228, 
2S0-1 Stoheibatslj, quoted by Jacobi in JAGS, op. ext p 4 
Keith, however, i« not categorical in his view Compare also Belvalkar’s 
remarks on this question in his Brahmasutrae, 2nd ed., Notes, p, 165, 
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Mcthdyanasraddkotpada, aseribed to A^vaghosa, who is 
two generations earlier than Nagarjuna, 1 * * teaches the 
rijndna-vnda. People often reject the tradition of 
Asvaghosa’s authorship of the work on the ground of 
the alleged impossibility of mjhanavada doctrines before 
Asahga and Vasubandhub But this impossibility is & 
mere assumption. A more cogent ground for doubting 
Asvaghosa’s authorship of this idealistic book would be 
the tradition that he helped in the redaction of th6 
great Vibliasd on the Sutras of the realistic SarvSstivSda 
school 4 . But there is no inherent difficulty in believing 
that Asvaghosa, once a sturdy Sirvastivadin, later developed 
idealistic doctrines. The case of the conversion to Mahayana 
(of the Yogiicara school) of the (SarvastiVadin) Hinayanist 
brothers, Asanga and Yasubandhu, will be recalled by 
scholars". We should note that Paramartha in hifc 
Life of Vamhandhn does not say that Asanga or 
Vasubandhu were the founder s of the Vijnana*vada, nor 
does Bu-ston say any such thing in his History of 
of Buddhism m India and Tibet 1 '. Besides thfe 
Mahay anasraddhoipdda, we have enough of idealism in 


1 Yamakami Sogeu, op at , p 1ST. , , , 

’ Keith, op Cti , p 228, Suzuki'^ translation, pp 07,61 etc 

’ Ane«aki also doubts, the ascnption ot t h is woik to the author of 

the Bvddhaeanta (ERE, IT 159 b and 160 a), though he does not state any 
grounds. Can it bo the same work on mok ,na, which, Asiaghosa says, ho 
composed befoie l ho Saundarananda (Bib, Ind., p. 126) v 

4 See Paraniurtha's Lye oj Vasubandhu, translated by J Takakusu, 
T'ouug-pao, 1904, pp 12-13. Kev Biihula Sfinkrityayana notes m JBORS, 
Vol. XXI, 1935, p 8, that the colophon of a Palm Leaf Sanskrit 
Manuscript in Tibet, containing a commentary by A*vaghosa on some 
Sutra of the Sarvustxvnda, mentions the authoi as sa> idstivadl 

4 Paramiirtha’s Life of Vasubandhu, pp. 7-9 and 24-26. 

• Ibid, pp 24 ft , Bu-ston, History of Buddhism in India and Tibet, 
Obermiller’s translation, part 2, pp. 136-147 Anesaki admits that 
Asanga was converted to idealism {ERE 11 02a), That means, 'idealism’ 
existed before him, 
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f,he Dahkdvatura 1 , which may be earlier than even 
A^vagho^a, for all that wa know, The Lahkdvatara and 
the Ufak&ydnasraddhotpada, both mention the ala ya-vij nano?, 
of which Sahara seems quite innocent. Lastly, we find in 
Vqsumitra’s Treatise on the Points of Contention hy 
the Different Schools of Buddhism, a book that wqs 
translated into Chinese sometime between 35f and 4»3l 
A.D. 8 and whose author is believed to have been a 
nop temporary of Asvagbosa of o. 100 A.D. 4 , actually 

tqpntions a Brafhapti-vdda school which issued 
from the Mahasanghika sept in the second century 
after Buddha’s Nirvana 5 . The text says that according to 
this JPrajnaptivada school, ‘The twelve ayatanas are pot 
real (entities)’". The twelve ayatanas are, as Masuda 
points out, ‘the six organs of sense and the six objects 
Of sense.’ 7 We have thus Vifnana-vada doctrines several 
centuries before Asanga and Vasubandhu, even if we 
4 q not take as strictly correct the date given by Vasumitra 
(2nd pentury after Buddha). The doctrine of alaya-vijhana 
pf which Vasubandhu gives very effective exposition 
seems also to have been borrowed from the old 
Mahasanghika and Vatslputriya schools 8 . Consequently 
the current notion that there was no Buddhist vij riana-vada 
before Asanga and Vasubandhu is without any 
foundation. They seem to have inaugurated only the 


* Edition of the Uuddhist Text Society, pp. 44-5 and elsewhere. 

1 Ibid., pp. 44-5 etc , MabayavaJraddhotpada (Suzuki’s translation) p. 6. 

* See translation of the book from Hsuan-Ch wang’s version by J. 
Masuda under the title, Origin and Dodnnet of Early Indian Schooll, 
Leipzig 1925, Introduction, p. 6 

* Ibid., pp. 7-9 

* Ibid., p. 15. 

4 Ibid., p. 36. 

1 Ibid,, p. 36, n. 4, see Yamakami Sogen, op.cit., p. 231 

* See Masuda, op. eit., pp. 25 n, and 68 n. I have already emp has ized 
that Sahara is unaware of the dlaya-vtjn&na, 
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classical period of the Vijfianavada school. There M r as 
also a school of sarvdsunya-vdda in the Hinayana before 
the Madhyamikas, viz., the Satyasiddhi school 1 . 

All this shows that the common practice of dating 
any work of Hindu philosophy which mentions any 
sort of vijndna-vdda as necessarily later than the time 
of Asahga or Vasubandhu 2 , simply on that account, is 
based on very wrong notions and the sooner we abandon 
it, the better for a correct view of Indian chronology. 


1 Yanmkami Sojfen, op, ext., pp. 172-186. 

’ Fourth oentury or fifth century A.D., *ocording u Per»’s new i* 

•coepted or Tskakwni’s 



THE NAKSATRAS OR THE CONSTELLATIONS 

IN JAIN A ASTRONOMY 

Dr. Sdkumar Ranjan Das, Calcutta. 

The Jaina astronomers throughout employ twenty- 
eight naksatras of unequal extent, while the Yedahga, as 
well as the bulk of the later astronomical literature, makes 
use of twenty-seven naksatras of equal extent. With the 
Jainas the naksatras begin with Ahhijit. The naksatras or 
constellations are divided into four classes. Firstly, there 
are those with which the moon is in conjunction during one 
ahoratra or thirty muhurtas ; to this class belong (1) Revati, 
A4vini, Krttika, Mrga4iras, Pusya, Magha, Purvaphalgunx, 
Hasta, Citra, Anuradha, Mula, Purvasadha, Sravana, 
Sravistha and Purvabhadrapada. The one ahoratra for 
which the conjunction lasts may be expressed as 
muhurtas. The second class comprises those naksatras 
which are in conjunction with the moon for half an 
ahoratra = fifteen muhurtas = i £-7~ muhurtas ; to this class 
belong Satabhisaj, Aslesa, BharanI, Jyestha, Ardra and 
Svati. To the third division belong those naksatras with 
which the moon is in conjunction for one and a half 
ahoratra = forty -five muhurtas = muhurtas ; these 

naksatras are Uttarasadha, UttaraphalgunI, U ttarabhadra^ 
pada, Punarvasu, Visakha and Rohini. The fourth 
division comprises one naksatra only, viz., Abhijit with 
which the moon is in conjunction for 9tv=- ~ir- muhurtas. 
The reason for this is as follows The sima-viskambha or 
the diameter of the Abhijit circle is 630 in terms of 
Hjuliuyta. This when divided by sixty-seven naksatra 
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months of a yuga is equal to £¥- = 9H. Accordingly it is 
stated that the Abhijit remains with the moon W- - 1 - 30 or 
H parts ot a day. 

Tlie naksatras are either “ purvabhaga ” i.e., such 
as enter into conjunction with the moon during the 
forenoon ; or “ pa4cadbhaga ” i.e., such as enter into 
conjunction during the afternoon, or “ naktambhaga ” i.e., 
such as enter into conjunction during the night, or 
“ ubhayabhaga The naksatras of the two first classes 
are called samaksetras, those of the third class the 
apardhaksetras, those of the fourth class, the dvyardhaksetras. 
Suryaprajfiapti says thal Abhijit and Sravana are 
pascadbhaga samaksetra. To this the commentator, 
Malayagiri, objects that Abhijit is neither samaksetra, 
since it occupies only muhurtas of the moon’s periodical 
revolution, nor pascadbhaga, since at the beginning of the 
yuga the moon enters into conjunction with it in the early 
morning. However, the commentator goes on to explain 
that Abhijit and Sravana, after having finished their 
conjunction w ith the moon, hand her over to Dhanistha at 
e\ ening — Abh i jit-4 rava nan dve naksatre sayam samaySd 
arabhya ekatn ratrim ekarnca satirekain divasam candrena 
sardhani yogam yunktah, etavantam kulam yogam yuktva 
tadanantaram y ogamanuparivartayatah utmanas cyavayatah, 
yogam eanuparivartya sayam divasasya katitame pascad- 
bhage candrarn dhanisthayah, samarpayatah. For this 
reason Dhanistha is also pascadbhaga. After having been 
in conjunction with it for thirty muhurtas the moon enters 
Satabhisaj at the time when the stars have already become 
' isible (parisphutanakvatramandalavaloke) ; Satabhisaj is, 
therefore, naktambhaga. Satabhisaj being apardhakyetra, 
the moon remains in conjunction with it for fifteen 
muhurtas only and enters on the next morning with Purva- 
prosthapada, which being samaksetra remains in conjunction 
during one ahoratra, On the following morning the moon 
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enters Uttar a pros* hapada, which, therefore, would he 
pdrvabhaga. But the matter is looked at in a different 
light, U ttaraprosthapada is dvyardhaksetra, /.<?.. remains 
in conjunction for fortv-five muhurtas. If we now deduct 
from this duration the fifteen first muhurtas and imagine 
Uttaraprosthapnda to he samaksetra, the conjunction of the 
moon with it may be said to take place at night and in 
consequence, the real one conjunction takes place during 
the day and the other fictitious conjunction takes place at 
night; therefore the naksatra is called ubhayabhaga: 
idatn kilottarabhadrapsdakhyam naksatram uktaprakarena 
pratas eandrena saha yogam adhigacchati, kevalam 
pr-itham'm naficadasa muhurtan adhiksn apaniya sama- 
ksetram kalpavitva yada yoga^ cintyate tada naktam api 
yogo’stityubhav ilihfigam avaseyam. Uttarabhadrapada 
remains in conjunction for one day, one night and 
again one day, on the evening of which the moon enters 
Revati ; Revati is therefore pa^cfitlbhaga. After it has 
remained in conjunction for one ahoratra the moon passes 
into A^\inl at evening time. Asvini is therefore also 
pa^citdhhaga. From it the moon passes on the next even- 
ing into Bharam, at the time, however, when the stars 
have become visible and when night may be said to have 
begun , Bharani is therefore naktambhaga Being at the 
same time apardhaksetra, the moon leaves it on the next 
morning to enter Krttika, which, therefore, is purvahhaga. 
On the next morning the moon enters Rohini which is 
dvyardhaksetra and. on account of that, uhhayabhaga. As 
the moon enters M ’g Uiras fortv-five muhurtas later at even- 
ing that naksatra is pa^cidbhaga ; Ardra which enters into 
conjunction thirty muhurtas later when the stars have come 
out, is naktambhaga. Punarvasu into which the moon enters 
on the next morning, being dvyardha, is ubhayabhaga. 
Pu§ya comes into conjunction on the evening of the 
following day and is pascadbhaga ; A41esa comes into con- 
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junction thirty muhurtas later, when the stars have come 
out, and is naktambhaga ; Magha and Purvaphalguni into 
which the moon enters into conjunction on the mornings 
of the two following days are purvabhaga ; on the morning 
after that U ttaraphalgunl comes into conjunction and is 
ubhayabhaga, because it is dvyardhaksetra; Hasta and 
Citra enter into conjunction on the evenings of the two 
following days, before night has set in, and are there- 
fore Pa4cadbhaga. Then again follows one naktambhaga 
naksatra, viz., Svati which enters into conjunction after 
nightfall, and upon this a dvyardhaksetra and consequently 
ubhayabhaga naksatra, viz., Vi4akha. Then comes Anu- 
radha which is pa4cadbhaga, after this Jyestha, apardha- 
ksetra and naktambhaga, remaining in conjunction from 
nightfall to the morning only ; after this two samaksetra 
and purvabhaga naksatras, viz., Mula and Purvasadha. 
Finally Uttarasadha, which enters into conjunction on the 
morning, is, as a dvyardhaksetra, reckoned among the 
uhhayabhaga. It remains in conjunction for one ahoratra 
and the following day, in whose evening the moon arrives 
at Abhijit whence she had started a periodical month ago. 

Again the naksatras or constellations are divided into 
four classes according to their union with the sun. Firstly, 
there is one constellation, viz., Abhijit, which lasts in union 
with the sun for four days and six muhurtas. The rule 
regulating the combination of the constellations with the 
sun is as follow's : — “ Jam rikham javayiye vajjayi ehande- 
na bhaga sattatthi tarn pana bhage rayindivassa siirena 
tavayiye ” — “That constellation w'hich unites with the moon 
for a number of sixtyseventh divisions of a whole day, the 
same constellation unites with the sun for one-fifth of so 
many days and nights ”. For instance, Abhijit combines with 
the moon for tw f enty-one times of one-sixtyseventh divi- 
sion of a whole day, therefore Abhijit remains w'ith the 
sun for one-fifth of twenty-one days or four days and six 
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muhurtas. Secondly, there are six constellations which 
remain in union with the sun for six days and twenty one 
muhurtas, for each of them remains with the moon for 

part of a day and night. Hence one-fifth of 3B| = ® 2 - 5 

= six days and twentyone muhurtas. These are 
Satabhisaj, Bharani, Ardra, ASlesa, Svati and Jyestha. 
The third division comprises those naksatras which combine 
with the moon for complete 07 parts and therefore combine 
with the sun for one-fifth of sixty seven parts, i. e., thirteen 
days and twelve muhurtas. To the fourth class belong 
those which unite with the moon for fortyfive muhurtas 
or ffivo parts of a day and therefore unite with the sun 
for i of "°o-= ““o’ days or 20 days and three muhurtas. 

The naksatras are again divided into kulas (houses), 
upakulas (apparent houses), and kulopakulas (petty appar- 
ent houses). There are twelve kula constellations, twelve 
upakulas and four kulopakulas. Those like Sravistha, 
Bhadrapada, A4vini, etc., which complete a lunar month 
are kulas ; those which nearly complete the month are 
upakulas ; and those, like Abhijit, Purvabhadrapada, 
Satabhisaj and Anuradha, which are far removed from the 
moon at the close of corresponding months, are kulopakulas. 

The names of months terminating with full moons 
(and also new moons) in particular constellations are 
derived from corresponding constellations. There are 
twelve full moons and twelve new moons, as Sravisthi. 
Prausthapadi, etc. Svavisl hi is that which takes place in 
Sravana month and Prausthapadi is that which takes place 
in Bhadrapada month. Likewise Asvayuji is that which 
occurs in the month of Asvayuk. It is to be noted that as 
many as three constellations may alternately unite with 
the moon to make a full or new moon ; for example, 
Abhijit, Sravana, Dhanktha may come in contact with the 
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fiiidon t6' fftdke the full mod'll of Sritvisthi iridnth. Abfrijft, 
hcrWevdr, does not at all cdftibffie With the md6rt ; si 111, 
hbcrfusd it is so n'Oar the Stavand star, it is also considered 
as making that particular full or new moon. 

Now, to determine the constellation in which a parti- 
cular new moon takes place, it is necessary to ascertain the 
Parva constant called Parva tlhruva ra$i. Since in 
the course of 62 synodical months or l24 parvas — 
one synodical month being equal to 2 parvas — the sun 
performs five sidereal circuits, i. e., there are five sidereal 
years in one yuga, then in two parvas, i. e., in one synodi- 
cal month, the sun performs fSf circuits. Now 27-H is the 
tiuiatiOn ih ahdratfas cf the periodical month, or the extent 
of the naksatras, 27 entire naksatras plus the fractional 
naksatra Abhijit Which is - e V part Of each haksatra. There- 
ftti'c fl *4 circuits = 1° , x 27 w day circuits = \°- x x iSSO drty 
circuits = 9 0 x SO muhurtas = 06 muh Ortas -f + 62 ] b -- 7 
muhurtas. This is the Parva Constant. 

If now the place of the moon al any new moon or 
full moon (amavasya or purnamasi) is wanted, the above 
(juantity has to be multiplied by the number of the parva ; 
for instance, by one if the moon’s place at the first full 
moon after the beginning of the yuga is wanted. The 
product shows hoW far the moon at the time has advanced 
beyond the place she had occupied at the beginning of the 
yuga, if full moons are concerned, beyond the place she had 
occupied at the new moon preceding the beginning of tbe 
yuga, if new moons are concerned (the new moon 
immediately antecedent to the beginning of the yuga 
having been selected as the starting point for all calcula- 
tions concerning new moons). So far the place of the 
moon is expressed in muhurtas only ; now in order to find 
from these the nak^atra in w hich the moon stands at the 
time, we should have to deduct from the muhurtas found 
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the extent of all the naksatras through which the moon 
has passed one after the other', until the stun wooJd" he 
exhausted* 

The naks&tra corrections vary with each naksatra. 
They are as follows : — 

For Punarvasu it is 22 muhurtas and ff of a 
muhurta. 

For constellations from Punarvasu to Uttara- 
phalguni it is 172 muhurtas + ft of a muhurta. 

For constellations from IT ttamphalgunl to VFflkha 
it is 292 muhnttas + ff of a muhurta. 

For constellations from Vi46ktau to Uttarasadhft it is 44-2 
muhurtas of a muhfirftt. 

The correction is thus obtained : 

If in 121 parvas the sun completes five sidereal 
circuits, then in one parva there will be tI* x 1830 day 
circuits - 4 ,|T '■ day circuits = - fa ~< 7 h- 7 day sidereal oirchits. 
Xow of muhuria parts of Pusyfi. unite with the 
sun in the final parva of the previous yuga. This is to be 
deducted from the above, That is e WeV - £-? * 
day sidereal circuits — i-§4f 7 X30 = Ifrof muhurta sidereal 
circuits — 22 muhfirtas and of a muhurta. This is the 
correction (or Sodhanaka) for Punarvasu constellation. 
Then for Abhijit it is 9 muhurtas and |j of a muhurta and 
H of 0 2nd of a muhurta, for Prosthapada 159 muhurtas, 
for U ttarabhadrapada 159 muhurtas. Then for stars up to 
the end Of llohini it is 309 muhfirtas, for stars up to • 
the end of Punarvasu 399 muhurtas, for stars up 
to the end of FttaraphalgunI 519 muhfirtas, for 
stars up to the end of Vi6ftkha 069 muhfirtas, for 
stars up to the end of Mfila 744 muhfirtas, and for stars 
up to the end of Uttaras&dhfl 819 muhfirtas. In all those, 
f jof a muhurta and If of 62ftd part of a muhfirta are also to 
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be included. Thus the constant (parva dhruva-raSi), vis., 66 
muhurtas, 5 sixty-secondths of a nmhiirta and - 6 V of sixty - 
secondth of a muhurta, multiplied by the number of the 
new moon in question minus the two corrections will give 
the particular constellation from Abhijit, in which the new 
moon happens 

Likewise to ascertain the constellation making a full 
moon, the same constant is to be multiplied by the number 
of the full moon and the correction from Abhijit to the 
end of U ttarasadha snould be applied but not the correction 
from Punarvasu and onward (/ e., the first correction). 

If it is questioned where the first Sravisthi new moon 
happens, the procedure is as follows: — 

The constant is 66+^+67 762, which multiplied by 
one is the same. Then deduct from it Punarvasu correction 
22 + || m. The remainder is 43 + |-V + - b — H'i m. Then 
deduct 30 muh Ortas of Pusya. The remainder is!3 + -|^ 
+ ev+sr Aslesa being of half union area its space comes 
to 15 muhurtas Hence when 1 + +£f + - 6 \ ; remain in 

A61esa, the first Amavasya is completed. 

For the second Sravisthi new moon, the constant is 
multiplied by 13. (The constant is multiplied by 13 since 
the second SravisthI moon is the thirteenth from the first.) 

Then the corrections are made as follows 

(66 + 6+ + e-7+e?) x 13 = 858 + Si- + -eVA-. Then deduct 
442 + ff being the correction up to Uttarasadha. The 
remainder is 416 + if + MV*. Then deduct 3,99 + ff-} B 7 V e . 
being the correction up to Punarvasu from the above. 
Then remain le+iS+^V?. Hence in Pusya the new moon 
occurs when there remains 16 muhurtas and 
pf a, mphurta in that eonstellatjon, 
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For the third new moon in Sravistha multiply the 
constant by 25. The result is 1G50 + x er + a“ n. Deduct 
442 + f-f, being the correction up to Uttarasadha from the 
above. The remainder is 1208 + £f + - 6 W 62 . Deduct again 
819 + ff *f- e - 7 ->r 62 i being one sidereal circuit. The remainder 
is 389 + IH-e^r. Then deduct 309 + ff + -g-r&z, being the 
circuit correction from Abhijit to Itohini. Then deduct 30 
muhurtas for Mrgasiras and 15 for Ardra. Then when 
SS + ff+e+T+o muhurtas are elapsed in Punarvasu, the 
third Sravisthi new moon happens. 

Likewise the fourth new moon occurs when <+ + vrhrs 
muhurtas have elapsed in Aslesa and the fifth new moon 
when 3+ff + e+Ars- muhurtas have passed in Pusya. 

Prausthapadi new moon happens in Magha, Purvaphal- 
gunl or Uttaraphalguni. The first occurs when 4 + ff + f 7 x-i,t 
have elapsed in Uttaraphalguni. The second occurs 
when 7+11 -fewer 2 ha\ e elapsed in Purvaphalguni and the 
third when ll + H+^.%7 have elapsed in Magha. 

The Asvayuji new moon occurs in Uttaraphalguni, 
Hastu, or Citra. The first occurs when 25 + 1 1 + 67 + 62 - hav e 
elapsed in llasta, the second when 44 + ca" + 6 7^+2 have 
elapsed in Uttaraphalguni and the third when 17 + II + e 7 +V 2 
have passed in llasta. And so on for the new moons. 

Now in what naksatra does the first full moon Sravi- 
sthi get completion ? The constant is GG + -<f 2 + e+j . Mul- 
tiplied by one it is the same. Deduct from it 9 + ff + e+frz, 
being the correction for Abhijit. The remainder is 50 + 

+ 7+7 Then deduct the 30 muhiirtas of Sravana. This 
will give SO+fl+Tr+rir^ _ 30 = 26+ff + i^ 2 - This again 
when deducted from 30 muhurtas of Dhanistha will give 
{30 -(26 + 77 + 7 ^* 52 )} = 3+if + g^o 2 . That is, when 3 
muhurtas, 7 + of a muhurta and of the 62nd part of a 
inuhurta remain in Sravana, then the full moon happens. 
Now, if the question is where the second Sravi$thi full 
18 
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moon gets completion, the answer is this : The constant is 
66+- 6 % + sr^- Multiply this by 13. (The constant is 
multiplied by 13 since the second full moon in Srayistha is 
the thirteenth from the first). The result is 858-j-ff+ 

Now deduct from this 819-f H+ ef*c 2 > which is equal to 
ope sidereal circuit. The remainder is 39 + M + Trier. Deduct 
from this the correction for Abhijit which is equal to 9 + H 
+ (T-nrer. The result is 30 -f gi + eif e r. From this deduct 30 
muhurtas of Sravana- This gives if+eHsz- Then when 30 
- (e!+ 67 !e 2 ) = 29 + M + tUt? muhurtas remain in Dhan- 
istha, the second full moon is completed. Likewise for the 
third Sravisthi full moon. It is the twetyfifth full moon 
from the first one. Hence multiply the constant G(5+ e r 
+ by 25. This gives 1050 + W + viTri- Deduct from 
this (819+ 2, being two sidereal circuits. Then 

the remainder is 12 + if + -<rrA-- Then apply Abhijit 
correction, which is 9+ff+^V/- The result is (12+11 
+ T'7 3 *8-a) - (9 + H + efler) =3 + U+<+fg2, «.<?., when 30- 
(3+fo +6rlerr) or 26+i£ + muhurtas remain in 
Sravana the third full moon is completed. Likewise, the 
fourth full moon happens when 10 + tf+o7rfr muhurtas 
remain in Dhanistha.Thus SravisthI full moon happens 
either in Sravana or in Dhamstha. 

Likewise, Ehadrapadi full moon happens in Satabhisaj, 
Prosthapada, or in Uttaraprosthapada. The first full moon 
happens either when 27 + £f+ z n & hrs remain in 

Uttarabhadrapada, the second when S+H+tMts remain 
in’ Purvabhadrapada and the third when '5+-^-+^^ 
remain in Satabhisaj. 

Likewise, the first Asvayuji full moon happens 
when 21+6 rr<rt remain in Asvini, the second full moon 
when 17 + If + 67 IV 2 remain in llevati and the third when 
14t+ 6^+ Vwh remain in Uttar bhadrapada. And so on. 
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In the recently published Rhdva-prakasana of 
Saradatanaya (Gaekwad’s Oriential Series, No. xlv, Baroda 
1930), there is an interesting reference to a somewhat 
peculiar classification of the Nataka said to have been 
given by an older writer on Dramaturgy named Subandhu ; 
and in this connexion the Mahdndtaka is cited as an illust- 
ration of one of the varieties of the Nataka. As Suradatanaya 
belonged in all probability to the first half of the 13th 
century, it would be interesting to draw attention to this 
reference to the Mahdndtaka in connexion with my previous 
- studies on the subject in the IHQ, vii (1931), pp. 537f. 

Saradatanaya informs us that Subandhu classified 
the Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds ; and 
from his account it seems that the distinctions rested 
chiefly upon the Vrttis and Rasas employed and the 
peculiar Sandhis or dramatic junctures adopted in each. 
These Sandhis correspond to the five generally recognised 
Sandhis of Mukha (Opening or Protasis), Pratimukha 
(Progression or Epitasis), Garbha (Development or Catasta- 
sis), Vimarsa (Pause or Peripateia) and Nirvahana (Con- 
clusion or Catastrophe ) ; but they are differently designated 
and sometimes differently defined in each case. As 
Saradatanaya’s summary of Subandhu’s classification is 
merely incidental and necessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examples of the different kinds 
are no longer existing, it is not easy to make out the 
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distinctions fully and clearly ; hut there is enough to 
indicate generally Subandhu’s notion of the character of 
the different types of the Nataka. 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Subandhu’s opinion, 
are respectively called Purna (Complete), Prasanta (Tran- 
quil), Bhasvara (Brilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samagra 
(Entire), these names being obviously meant to be des- 
criptive. The Purna or Complete kind contains all the 
five orthodox Sandhis of Mukha etc , and it is possibly 
meant to include the usual or normal type of the Nataka. 
A drama entitled the Kvtydrdvana, which is known to us 
only from such incidental references in dramaturgic and 
rhetorical works, is given as an example of the Purna 
type. The chief characteristic of the Prasanta is that the 
Quietistic Sentiment or the Prasanta Rasa is abundant 
(i bhnytstha ) in it, and the dramatic Vrtti here, according 
to Drauhini, is Satvati. The Svajj n a vdsa vcti/af fa is taken 
as representing this type. Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the story of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta would be the Erotic or Sr n gar a, the Nirveda- 
yyabhicarin involved in it is obviously regarded as im- 
portant enough, being often raised to tbe relish of the 
corresponding Prasanta Rasa. This type of the Nataka 
also contains five Sandhis, respectively called Nyasa, Nyasa- 
samudbheda, Bijokti, Bija-darsana and Anuddista-samhara. 
These are not clearly defined, but they are illustrated by 
means of the different episodes of the play uhich is cited 
as a typical specimen. The Nyasa and Nyasa-samudbheda 
apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukha, but the 
idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced from 
the opening episodes of the nyasa or deposit of Vasavadatta 
and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero’s 
anxious repetition of the heroine’s name on half-recogni- 
tion (utkanthitena sodvegam bijokti r ndma-kirtanctm) , like 
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“ Come, O Vasavadatta, where, where are you going ” 
{ehi vdsavadafte kva kva yasltyddi drsyate). The Bija- 
darsana is the natural development of this episode and 
consists of the mutual search of the hero and the heroine, 
who are indeed thrown together but who are still without 
access to each other ( sahdvasthitayot eka-prdpAydnymya 
gavemnam). But the last Sandhi, the Anuddista-samhara, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere noh- 
mention, at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory 
words to the Bharata-vakya viz., kirn te bhuyah priyaia 
kuryam. 

In the Bhasvara Nataka, of which the Bdla-rdmdyana 
is taken as typical, the dramatic Yrtti is Bharati and the 
sentiments precribed are the Heroic (Vira) and Wonderful 
(Adbhuta). The five Sandhis in it are called respectively 
Mala, Nayaka-siddhanga, Glani, Pariksaya and MatravaSista- 
satnhara, all of which again are deduced from an analysis 
of the particular illustrative play. The Mala consists of 
the opposing of the well reputed hero by an equally power- 
ful rival (Pratipaksa), but the example cited is not that of 
Rama and Ravana, but, curiously enough, (hat of Candra- 
gupta and Candana. The next Sandhi occurs when the 
object of the rival hero is for the time being fulfilled by 
practising deception on the hero, as in the case of Havana’s 
employment of Marica. The description of the Glani 
Sandhi is not clear, but it appears to consist of the attain- 
ment of partial success by the hero, for the illustration 
given is the episode of the surrounding of Lanka by the 
Monkey-host after crossing the ocean. The Pariksaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through the temporary 
overpowering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding 
of Rama and Laksmana by Naga-paia. The somewhat 
clumsily named last Sandhi of the Bhasvara type of the 
Nfitaka is also not defined, but it is described, with the 
example of the fire-ordeal of Sita, as the testing of the 
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1 heroine who had been imprisoned by tho onomy after the 
-denouement of the enemy’s destruction. 

The dramatic Vrtti in the Lalita type of the Nataka 
is Kaitikl, and the only permissible sentiment is the Erotic 
or Srngara. An unknown TIrvasi-vipralambha, which pro- 
bably closely followed Kalidasa’s well known Trotalca on 
1 the same theme, is, cited an example of this kind. The five 
Sandhis are respectively named Vilasa, Vipralambha, Vipra- 
yoga, ViSodhana and Uddistarthopasamhara, the nomen- 
clature being obviously derived from that of the different 
stages or aspects of the course of Love as a sentiment. The 
Vilasa is the episode of the erotic enjoyment of the hero 
suitable to the various seasons (e.g., Vacant otsava). The 
Vipralambha is separation of the young couple, which may 
be either voluntary or may occur through jealousy. The 
Viprayoga consists of involuntary separation, through 
curse etc., of a temporary character. The Parisodhana is 
the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as Kama s purifica- 
cation of Sita by the fire-ordeal. ,It is curious to note, 
however, that the illustrations of these four kinds of Sandhis 
in the Lalita Nataka are drawn not from the illustrative 
play, JJrvasl -vipralambha , but by a reference to some 
incidents in the stories of Vatsaraja. Yayiiti and Kama. 
The last Sandhi, Utsrstarthopasamhura, however, refers 
directly to the story of Urvasi, and is said to consist 
of such happy conclusion as indicated by the message 
of Indra to Urvasi permitting her to remain on earth as a 
wife to Pururavas. 

The fifth kind of the Nataka, viz. the Samagra, is 
rather vaguely defined. It is said to possess all the dramatic 
Vrttis fully developed (sarva-vrtti-vinispaunani) and all the 
technical Nataka-laksanas (parva-laksana-sa myu tam) , but 
there are formal requirements of a somewhat conventional 
nature. The Mahdnataka is cited as an example of this 
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kind, but it is not shown how far this play conforms to the 
requirements of the definition. As a matter of fact, 
Saradatanaya does not think it necessary to devote more 
than one short stanza or two lines to this type of fchd 
Nataka, and it is not clear in what way the Mahanataka c&n 1 
be regarded as a representative ot this indefinitely defined 
type of the Nataka. But he adds at the conclusion of his 
treatment that in the Samagra Nataka are to be found the 
various characteristics of all the types of the Nataka 
(sarvevain yatm rapdm dvhjante vicidhdni ca). This remark, 
no doubt, applies in a general way to the Mahanataka as 
we know it, which is chiefly a eotnptl ition from different 
known and unknown llama-dramas ; but it does not bring 
out the essential character of the play itself. It is alsd 
difficult from the meagre account to conclude with confi- 
dence that the present Mahanataka was at all meant by 
Saradatanaya or Subandhu. A further remark is added : 
ndfakani urltacdrdt lii/am (v. 1 nrltavdrdkhi/am) tat samagrani 
illrttam , but it is not clear whether this sentence means 
that the Samagra type of the Nataka was also known by 
the name of Nyttacara Nataka, or, as the editor of the 
Bhdm-prakdsana takes it, Nrttacara was the name of a 
specific play which is also given as an example of the 
Samagra Nataka. At any rate, if the latter interpretation 
is correct, it does not help us very much, for we have un- 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this 
play. 

It is clear from the above account that Subandhu’s 
classification has the merit of distinguishing Natakas on 
the basis of their underlying sentiments and employment of 
dramatic modes ; but it can hardly be taken as possessing 
any great interest or importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit dramatic theory. Subandhu is also peculiar in 
inventing special Sandhis for his different types ; but it 
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appears that these Sandhis consist of nothing more than 
certain characteristics deduced from the episodes of some 
well known dramas, and as such can scarcely be generalised 
into clearly marked differentiating principles of the employ- 
ment of dramatic junctures in the Nataka. It is also a 
pity that Saradatanaya could not say more about the 
Samagra type and illustrate it in connexion with the Malta- 
nataka which he cites as a typical specimen of this variety. 
What he actually says is too indefinite to be of any use for 
conclusions regarding his views about this play. But it is 
highly probable, even from his meagre account, that the 
Mahanaiaka known to him was probably different from the 
drama of the same name which now exists ; and even if it 
be conceded that it w'ere the same, the drama probably 
existed in a different form in his time, for there is nothing to 
warrant our taking the extant play as representative of 
what is conceived to be the Samagra variety of the Nataka. 



ARE THE SAMKHYA AND THE NYAYA-VAlSE^ 
SIR A REALISTIC ? 


Dr A B Dhruva, M A , D Lit , 

Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit, Benares Hindu University 

It is usual to characterize the Samkhya and the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika — two of the most influential schools of Indian 
metaphysics — as ‘ realistic ’ But are they so ? A cate- 
gorical answer to this question it may be hazardous to 
give without first defining what we mean by “ realistic ” 
This, however, would be a long process worthy of an ela- 
borately worked-out thesis, rather than of a short article 
designed for a Commemoration Volume I shall, there- 
fore, start with the assumption that we all have a fairly 
correct idea of what is “ real ” as opposed to the “ ideal ” , 
and so I go straight to the problem — how far is the 
external world a creation of, or dependent upon v me or 
my mind, in the two systems of Indian Philosophy men- 
tioned above ? 

I 

That the Nyaya-Vaisesika should have been regarded 
as ‘ realistic ’ is not surprising, although this view, too, 
on careful scrutiny, will be found to be m certain respects 
erroneous But it is difficult to understand why the 
Samkhya should be described as ‘ realistic ’ and set in 
opposition to Vedanta which is described as ‘ idealistic 

The ‘ Purusa ’ of the Samkhya is, in truth, trans- 
cendental , that is to say, he stands or rather ought to 
stand, aloof from the stream of Prakrti, with which he 
confounds himself and thereby makes himself, apparently 
at any rate, an empirical entity Prakrti is the fountain- 
head of cosmic evolution, the root-cause of the empirical 

14 r » 
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world which in the Samkhya system includes much more 
than the world of external reality The first emergent 
evolute of Prakrti, which is the active or dynamic prin- 
ciple of the evolution of all empirical reality, is “ Mahat ” 
— the Great Principle, viz , Intelligence, which is at the 
root of the Universe, but is still unindividualised The 
next step in the emergent evolution is ‘ Ahamkara ’ or 
Egoism From Ahamkara there springs the ‘ group of 
the Sixteen,’ viz , the five senses of perception, the hve 
organs of bodily activity, ‘ manas ’ or mind, and the five 
‘ tanmatras ’ or pure and unmixed principles (what 
others call “ qualities ” — £abda, spar^a, rupa, rasa and 
gandha) which when combined m different proportions 
give rise to Paflca-Mahabhutas, the five ‘ great kinds of 
matter ’ 

Here observe The whole world of empirical reality 
proceeds from Prakrti Now, whatever be the original 
sense of Prakrti — it may well be root-nature— there is no 
doubt that when the earlier speculations became crystalliz- 
ed in the Samkhya system as sketched in the later chapters 
of the Maha-Bharata and m Samkhya Kankas, Prakrti 
was understood as the permanent possibility of ‘ sukha,’ 

‘ duhkha ’ and ‘ moha ’, also of ‘ jflana,’ ‘ kriya ’ and 
‘jadya ' Thus the whole world of experience is an 
outcome of Purusa confounding himself with this per- 
manent possibility of pleasure, pam and dulness, of knowl- 
edge, action and inertness While the ordinary 
“ idealist, ' whether intellectual or spiritual, regards the 
so-called world of reality not as the cause but as the pro- 
duct of the ‘ Idea,' the Samkhya regards it as the product 
of Passion, taking the word in its widest sense, that of 
being affected by the permanent possibility and ever- 
changing activity of the empirical world, which in its 
ultimate analysis, consists of sukha, duhkha and moha, 
or jflana, kriya and jadya Be it noted that the empirical 
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world is here conceived not as the source of sukha etc., 
or the object of jflana etc., but as the expression or em- 
bodiment of those very realities which in other systems 
are regarded as its effects If this is “ adharottaram ” 
(no idealist will admit that it is so), it is no more so than 
in those other systems which are universally recognized as 
“ idealistic ”, such as those of Plato, Vasistha, Sankara, 
etc. 

“ Mahat-Tattva ” or the Great Principle of Intelli- 
gence unindividualized, which contains the possibility of 
the nexa evolute, riz , Ahamkara or Egoism, i e , the sense 
of personal individuality, and personal individuality 
itself are made the precursors of man’s empirical life 
which consists of the working of his senses and his mind, 
which in their turn demand the world of matter and 
have it 

Thus, the evolution of the Samkhya system proceeds 
from within to without It is hardly correct to charac- 
terize such a system as “ realistic ” It may be argued 
against this view, that the Samkhya system is not 
materialistic, yet it is realistic, inasmuch as it posits 
Prakrti not as a creation of Purusa, but as an independent 
reality This is no doubt true, and it is precisely this 
that gives the Samkhya doctrine the semblance of Realism 
Rut a deeper scrutiny will show that this involves a mis- 
apprehension We should have felt justified in regard- 
ing the Samkhya as a system of Realism, had its Prakrti 
been connected directly with external reality But it is 
not so Here the whole ideal world consisting of Intelli- 
gence, Personality and Mind is interposed between 
Prakrti and the external world, which necessitates the 
conclusion that it is more correctly described as Idealism 
than as Realism Secondly, the Prakrti, too, is conceived 
not as a permanent possibility of the external world but 
first and foremost, as that of sukha, duhkha and moha 
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or jflana, kriya and jadya — which unmistakably marks it 
off as a type, though a unique type, of Idealism. 

II 

What about the Nyaya- Vaisesika ? It is no doubt 
realistic, so far as its first three padarthas, Dravya, Guna 
and Karman are concerned 

But the same can hardly be said, without a certain 
qualification, about the remaining categories, viz , 
Samanya, Visesa and Samavaya One crucial question 
should suffice to clear up the position How is it that 
“ Satta ” which must mean existence, real existence and 
nothing else, is predicated of dravya, guna and karman 
only ? Later Naiyayikas will glibly quote 

(?) i 

But how do the quotations help ? Let us go behind 
the quotations, and try to understand the position Three 
stages m the history of Vaisesika thought are here clearly 
discernible In the first stage, only three categories were 
recognized as objectively real, Samanya and Vis'esa being 
regarded as logical categories only This is evident from 
the fac^ that what was Samanya with reference to the 
individuals of a group was at the same time understood to 
be Visesa with reference to the individuals of a different 
group Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the author of 
the Vaisesika Sutras that the idea is logical 
that is, to use the nomenclature of Mediaeval European 
Philosophy, it possesses “conceptual” as distinguished 
from “ real ” existence In the next stage of the 
Nyaya- Vaisesika school, the “"conceptual existence” 
of Samanya and Visesa was elevated to the position 
of “ real ” existence, provided certain conditions were 
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fulfilled These are summed up, in the case of Samanya, 
in the famous verse etc It is easy to see how 

these are just those conditions which Samanya must fulfil 
if it is to obtain a place in the world of objective reality 
Similarly, every Visesa is not objectively real, but only 
those which cannot be explained except by assuming that 
they possess objective reality Samanya, similarly, is a 
hypothetical category assumed to explain the peculiar 
relation of Guna, Karman, Samanya, Visesa and Avaya- 
vm with their substratum Similarly, Abhava, too, like 
Samanya, Visesa and Samavaya, does not possess “Satta” 
or full reality, but only an upadhi In the third stage oi 
the history of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, distinction 
between the reality of Dravya, Guna and Karman, and 
the ideality of Samanya, Visesa, etc , is discarded and 
conceptual and hypothetical reality is treated on a par 
with objective and categorical reality, so that all the 
padarthas are regarded as equally real The peculiar 
doctrine of ‘ Satta ’ residing in Dravya, Guna and 
Karman, which was at first not a dogma but a thoroughly 
intelligible proposition, is the sole survivor of the original 
partial Idealism, or if you prefer, the more correct 
characterization, Conceptualism 




THE SITUATION OF RAVANA’S LANKA 
The Late Em Bahadur Dr Hiralal, B A , D.Litt 

It is a somewhat curious event that Ceylon should 
have been credited with the seat of Ravana’s capital for 
centuries together, in spite of the clear indications of its 
situation, which the Valmlki Ramayana and the Puranas 
afford The point attracted the attention of various 
scholars years ago with the result that they with cogent 
reasons discredited the popular belief so deeply rooted 
and endeavoured to lay the scene of Ravana’s activities 
m places so far apart as Assam, Maldives and Malaya 
Peninsula All these have however presented difficul- 
ties, which cannot be easily explained A new theory, 
however, started about 15 years ago locating Laftka on 
the Amarakantaka peak of the Mekala range of the 
Vindhya mountains m Central India appears to be the 
most natural one and shows that Rama who was banish- 
ed for 14 years to live in jungles spent the whole of that 
time in Chitrakuta and the adjoining Dandaka forests 
without going out of it during the whole period of his 
exile It was in that forest that his wife Sita was ab- 
ducted by Ravana and it was within its limits that the 
great battle between him and Rama took place, with the 
help of the leading aboriginal tribes inhabiting that wild 
region Apparently the latter was divided into several 
• fanapadas , a glimpse of which may be obtained from 
the Matsya' and Vayu Puranas Amongst the dwellers 

In i 
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of the Vmdhya mountains ( ) the men- 

tion of the Mekalas and the Kishkmdhakas is very impor- 
tant m view of the part they played in the Ramayana. 
The identification of these Janapadas was never critical- 
ly examined, especially that of the latter, which in fact 
furnished the key to the location of Ravana’s habitat 
The cue was taken not from the Puranas referred to 
above, but from the statement of the Valmiki Ramayana 
itself, which Rao Bahadur Sardar Madhava Rao Kibe of 
Indore was the first to detect He pointed out that 
Sugriva, the Lord of Kishkmdha, while giving instruc- 
tions to his Vanaras to go m all directions in search of 
Slta after her abduction ordered the party going to the 
south to look well into the Narmada, the Godavari, 
Mekhala, Utkala and a host of other rivers, mountains 
and countries . 2 From this the conclusion was unavoid- 
able that Kishkmdha, the residence of Sugriva, whence 
the order was delivered, lay to the north of the Narmada 
The Matsya and Vayu Puranas corroborate this location, 
in that Kishkmdha was associated with Mekhala or 
Mekala, still going by that name and described in the 
latest Imperial Gazetteer as ‘ a range of hills in the 
Central Provinces and Central India It is the connect- 
ing hill between the great hill system of the Vmdhyas 

— Matsya Purana, Chapter 113 

These very slokas are found in Chapter 45 of the Vayu 
Pura-na (see verses 132 to 134) with slight variations due to mis- 
reading of the text 

ffJl u=;f| 

rtdl ntautft fWJjt %?lft I ' 

^ ll^ll 

— Valmiki Ramayana, Kwhkindhfi Kanda, Sarga 41 
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and Satpuras forming respectively the northern and 
southern walls of the Narmada valley Starting in the 
Khairagayh state of the Central Provinces, the range 
runs m a general south-easterly direction for the first 46 
miles in the British territory and then entering the 
Sohagpur pargana of Rewah state, terminates 84 miles 
farther at Amarakantaka, one of the most sacred places 
m India, where the source of the Narmada river is situat- 
ed Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the 
Mekala forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles m 
extent, mostly forest country inhabited by Gonds.’ 

Local tradition relates that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
AD,, during the Gupta rule, this plateau was highly 
populated and the Ramayana and the Puranas mention 
the Mekalas as a tribe of the Vmdhya range ' With the 
Mekalas thus identified it is now easy to find out the 
position of Kishkmdha somewhere m the Bilaspur dis- 
trict, as it was almost contiguous to the former This 
explodes the popular belief that Kishkmdha lay on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra near the famous Vijaya- 
nagara, bordering on the southern-most corner of the 
Nizam’s dominions, some 500 miles away to the south of 
the Narmada The whole of the Vindhya mountains 
and forests, in fact the whole of the Dandakaranya which 
covered a major part of the present Central Provinces 
was inhabited by aboriginal tribes, chief of whom were 
the Gonds, the Oraons and the Sabaras, of which the last 
find mention even in the Vedie literature Gonds exceed 
20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone and are closely 
connected with Rjavana, to whom they trace their origin 
In the Census of 1891, when sub-castes were ordered to 
be recorded, several lakhs of Gonds returned themselves, 
as Riavana-vaih^is and the greatest Gond king who ruled 
about 400 years ago inscribed his name on gold coins as 

“ $ri Sangrama Shah, Paulastya-vam^a,” thus mention- 
F, 2 
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mg prominently his connection with Havana, as Paul- 
astya-vamsa is an alternative name for Ravana-vam^a. 
Eaters of offal of almost every kind including kme, 
which they even up to day kill by way of an offering to 
the manes of their dead and do not hesitate to use cows 
for ploughing, which is extremely repugnant to the 
Hindus, combined with shocking uncleanlmess, as they 
still in certain wild tracts continue to clean with a stone 
without using any water after easing themselves, there is 
nothing to wonder at the Aryans calling Gonds as 
Rakshasas or demons This was accentuated by their 
personal deformity, which was aggravated by their 
ornaments of horns, which they still use by way of decora- 
tion in the Bastar state on occasions of rejoicings, dances, 
etc So it is clear that Ravana was the king of these 
Rakshasas, which attendant circumstances conhrm 
For instance, Ravana had his armies stationed in the 
Dandakaranya under Khara and Diishana and even his 
female relative like Surpanakha and Tadaka were found 
wandering m that jungle, whose audacity compelled 
Rama to engage with them If Ravana had no connec- 
tion with Dandakaranya and lived in Ceylon why should 
the royal ladies and armies have been found tramping a 
forest like this ? Dandakaranya was not the frontier of 
his kingdom, which, if it was Ceylon according to the 
popular belief, was over 800 miles away from the island 
and there is absolutely no proof that the intervening 
Madras Presidency and Nizam’s dominions were ever 
under his sway 

The fact that he was called king of Lanka has been 
the source of all the confusion in locating his capital and 
country Lanka really means a high place, an elevated 
ground and as such an island It is still found used in 
this sense in the Unya and Telugu countries. The peak 
of a mountain is as much a lanka as an island m the sea. 
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Therefore there is nothing inappropriate in calling the 
highest peak of the Mekala range, viz , Amarakantaka 
as Lanka, which finds a mention even m aboriginal 
songs 3 For instance, the Korkus found only in the 
Betul and adjoining Amraoti districts, speaking a 
Mundari language, sing a song the purport of which 
is . — “ Ravana has come from Lanka and is standing on 
the village wrestling ground, ‘ Mothers and sisters ' come 
out and see ’ ‘We have no proper ornaments and clothes, 
how are we to come out ’ v ' The implication is that 
Ravana being their king, they could not appear before 
him without proper dress and ornaments Had he been 
a foreigner, they would not have cared to observe such 
an etiquette It is curious that in these tracts an annual 
ceremony called Meghanada, after the name of Havana’s 
son, is still performed and is reminiscent of the cruelties 
of the Crown Prince “ It consists m swinging a man 
in the air A high pole is erected and a cross-bar turn- 
ing m a socket is secured to the top of it The Bhumka 
(village priest) is tied to the cross-bar and ropes are secur- 
ed to it and held by the people, who pull the cross-bar 
round five times m a circle m its socket In former times 
the Bhumka was swung round suspended by a hook fixed 
in his back and the ceremony is supposed to exercise an 
important influence m the direction of securing the 
success of the crops 4 Many persons who wish to get 
issues or similar other objects undergo a similar ordeal, 
which is now toned down to a mockery and of which the 
underlying idea was the performance of a penance whose 
efficacy increased m proportion of its severity Hook- 
swmging seems to have originated from Meghanada, 

3 For the actual song 1 and its translation see Linguistic 
•Survey of India • Gramophone records of Languages and Dialects 
ppolten m the Central Provinces and Berar, supplied bv the 
Central Provinces and Berar Administration, 1620, pp 24-25. 

4 Bussell’s Betul District Gazetteer, pp 56-57 
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whose name it continues to bear Close to the Betul 
district where Korkus fo Mjunda origin (and as such 
predecessors of the Dravidian people like Gonds) live, 
lies the district of Nimar with a sacred place Mandhata 
on the banks of the Narmada, which has been identified 
with Mahishmati, the capital of Sahasrarjuna Karta- 
virya, who was a contemporary of Havana The 
former had once captured the latter and kept him 
bound for a considerable period He finally let him go 
on the intervention of others This points to quarrels 
which usually arise between neighbouring states and in- 
cidentally indicates the western limit of Havana’s king- 
dom. 

Now let us examine the question with reference to 
the wanderings of Rama and their indications On 
leaving Ayodhya Rama went to Chitrakuta and stayed 
there for some time before entering the Dandaka forest, 
which lay to the south of Chitrakuta He proceeded 
from one Rishi’s ahama to another Rishi’s, until he 
reached Sutlkshna’s hermitage where he stayed for some 
time, as apparently he had a liking for it, m as much as 
he returned to it once more after an absence of several 
years On leaving it a second time he proceeded to 
Agastya’s dsrama, which was only 5 or 6 Yojanas away. 
There he was shown a suitable place for dwelling at 
Pafichavati on the Godavari, only about two Yojanas from 
Agastya’s hermitage Rama’s party built a hut at 
Pafichavati, from where Sita was later on abducted by 
Havana From the distances and indications given in 
the Ramayaiia it is clear that Sutikshna’s dSrama lay 
about 30 miles from Chitrakuta and Pafichavati was 48 
miles further on Kishkmdha was situated 18 miles 
still further Thus the distance from Chitrakuta to 
Kishkmdha could not have been more than a hundred 
miles This tallies well with the description given in 
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the Ramayana, that Sita was carried by air route weep- 
ing and throwing out ornaments and clothes which were 
picked up at Kishkindha and shown to Rama, when he 
reached there in search of his wife The one difficulty 
which presents itself m this connection is the absence of 
the Godavari, m the tract where Panchavati stood, 18 
miles to the north of Kishkindha It is this which led 
to its location at Nasik or Parna^ala m the Bastar state, 
the latter situated just on the bank of the Godavari, 
separating it from the Nizam’s dominions With this 
location Kishkindha had to be placed at the southern end 
of the Haidarabad state in order to justify the course of 
events, which followed the abduction of Sita as narrated 
in the Ramayana But this was all unnecessary in view 
of the fact, that there is still a Godavari, 11 miles from 
Chitrakuta, which has now lost itself in a well, like the 
Sarasvati which originally flowed up to Allahabad join- 
ing the Ganges and Jamma at the Trivenl, but has now 
lost itself m the sands of Raj put ana It is very prob- 
able that the Godavari of Chitrakuta flowed past the 
Panchavati or a grove of five banyan trees where Rama 
built his hut and subsequently changed its course and 
accidentally fell into a pit or well It thus carried its 
waters through some sub-terranean passage to some un- 
known place Its former channel during the march of 
centuries of course disappeared and the river thus became 
gupta (hidden), which its present name “ Gupta Goda- 
vari ” most appropriately represents The great Goda- 
vari passing through Nasik and Parnasala is situated 
about 400 miles away from Agastya’s dsrama, which was 
within 10 miles of Panchavati. 

Another difficulty which oppresses the minds of the 
diehards is the absence of a Sagara ov#r which Rama 
built a bridge to reach Lanka The nearest Sugara in 
the sense of a sea to the south is the Indian Ocean which 
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necessitated Lanka to be placed on the Ceylon or Sixhhala 
island, though Varaha-mihira and others clearly men- 
tion them as two distinct dvipas The last designation 
seems to them to further confirm their notion as they 
think a dvipa cannot exist out of the sea But both 
these ideas are incorrect A sagara does not necessarily 
mean a sea. It is also applied to any big reservoir of 
water, tank or lake, for instance, the Kirdta- sagara of 
Mahoba, a tank built by Chandellas, the Lachhamana- 
sagara of Bilahn, excavated by a Kalachari Raja, whose 
name it bears, the Sagara or tank which has given its 
name to a town and district m the northern-most corner 
of the Central Provinces and so on Amarakantaka 
even at the present day retains a big marsh on its 
southern scarp, while on the northern side there are marks 
of ripples formed on the rocks showing the existence of 
long standing water contact there Geological investi- 
gations show that formerly a sea existed separating 
Northern India from the southern peninsula, of which 
the Rajputana desert is shown to be a remnant But 
whether this sea existed or not during Rama’s time there 
can be no doubt about the existence of a large collection 
of water on the northern side of Amarakantaka peak, 
while the southern side, was protected by marshes, etc., 
and the eastern by the sea-like expanse of the Son river 
which rises from the peak it protected Any of these 
apparently could not be crossed over without the help of 
a bridge Rain a was compelled to build one in order to 
reach Lanka It is worthy of note that Amarakantaka 
abuts on the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces The latter is a land of water, full of tanks of 
which, 1400 existed m its former capital Many have 
disappeared, but they have left names which are signi- 
ficant, like Mahasamunda (Head-quarters of a tahsil of 
that name m the Raipur district). Nearer to Amara- 
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kantaka than Mahasamunda lies the Lavana par q and 
with low lands suggesting its reclamation from water- 
clogged area, which may have been a part of the tradi- 
tional Lavana Sagara, within which Lanka was tradi- 
tionally situated Again a dmpa m the Indian sense 
did not connote land surrounded on all sides by water, 
for instance, Saka-dvipa was an inland tract, the Jambu- 
dvipa was bounded on its north side by a mountain, and 
so on. Dvipa used for Lanka on the Amarakantaka 
derived as it is from a source meaning anything sur- 
rounded by water on two sides, would thus satisfy the 
susceptibilities of even a scrupulous Sanskritist, though 
it is not necessary to do so, in view of the explanation 
given before 

Having now explained the mam difficulties which 
one has to face at the out-set, and having shown that 
Lanka was really “^T^” or in the centre of land as 
stated by Varaha-mihira and not in the sea, I will now 
proceed to identify the local tribes that took part m the 
fight between Rama and Ravana These as I have 
indicated before were Rakshasas or Gonds on the one 
side and Oraons and Sabaras on the other, whom Rama 
took into his confidence The whole country belonged 
to the Gonds, once called Gondwana after them Their 
number exceeds 20 lakhs m the Central Provinces alone 
To these must be added those living m the Rewa state in 
which Amarakantaka is situated The Vanaras are the 
present day Oraons who inhabit the neighbouring Bilas- 
pur district and adjoining states and number about 9 
lakhs They are apparently the Bandarwas, who were 
described by Sir Richard Jenkins, Resident at the Court 
of the Raja of Nagpur m 1827 A I) , as residing in the 
hilly and woody country near Ratanpur (in the Bilaspur 
district) Says Sir Richard “ They go entirely naked, 
are armed with bows and arrows, never build any huts, 
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or seek other shelter than that afforded by the jungles.” 
Sir Charles Grant in his Gazetteer of the Central Pro- 
vinces 1872 (see p 108) wrote that “ a sub-division of 
them was addicted to living up the trees and to wander- 
ing about, both men and women, m a state of nature.” 
The renowned anthropologist Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy of Ranchi who has written a big mono- 
graph on Oraons also holds the same view that their 
ancestors were the Vanaras of the Ramayana Their 
language shows that they are a Dravidian people like 
Gonds But they had a very strong reason to join Rama’s 
forces in view of the fact that Rama had helped their 
chief Sugrlva in getting the Kishkindha throne Sabaras 
numbering about 6 lakhs belong to the Munda stock and 
were ascendant before the Dravidians They were 
apparently ousted by the Gonds and were looking for- 
ward for an opportunity to wreak vengeance on their old 
enemies This was afforded by Rama’s visit to Dandaka, 
for which they eagerly waited, as is evident from the 
devotion displayed by SabarT, a woman of their tribe, 
who made preparations to welcome Rama long before he 
reached her place, and received him with a warmth which 
secured for her the high honour of a Bhakta 

We have seen why the Oraons were classed as 
monkeys, but it is not known why Sabaras were put down 
as Rikshas or bears, unless it was due to the comparative 
darkness of their colour accompanied with a comparative 
exuberance of hair on their bodies It may be noted here 
that horns and tails assigned to the tribal people were not 
totally a myth They really formed a part of the equip- 
ment of soldiers or warriors, as is still found to be the 
case amongst the Nagas of Assam Mr Hudson's account 
of the latter will convince any sceptic on these points. 
He writes “ On gala days the costume of a warrior is 
most handsome The cane helmet which is sometimes 
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covered with tiger or leopard skin bears a brass disc in 
front and thm crescents of buffalo horn tipped with red 
hair are fastened to it in front I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the 
helmet rising at least 2 feet above the peak of the cane 
helmet This looks like a pair of horns which it may be 
intended to imitate From the sides hang solid wooden 
discs decorated with red seeds, with the wings of the 
green beetle and with pendants of hair which also fringe 
the helmet at the back The most curious ornament 

on these occasions is the caudal appendage with its curve 
upwards and a long hair fringe of the usual colours 
The “ tail ” serves as a useful purpose, for it has a space 
hollowed out in which pangis (sharpened bamboo spikes) 
are kept by the warriors ,,;1 


5 The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 23 

F. 3 




AESTHETIC “ BATKARYAVADA ” 

K A SUBRAH MANIA IYER, MA , 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 

Lucknow' University 

While studying Alankarasastra, one often forms 
the impression that the ^astra is mainly concerned with 
the creation of t he parts of a liter ary c omposition and 
has only stray an d casual remarks to offer regarding the 
unification of these parts into a whol e One gets the 
impression that the critic, whether he be an alankaril^a 
or a mere commentator, is mainly conscious of the indivi- 
dual stanza, which is the unit of a literary composition. 
The alankarasastra, from its beginning till almost the 
present day, has much to say about the individual stanza. 
It has tried to set up a high standard of beauty for its 
workmanship To the question when is a stanza beauti- 
ful ? different answers can be given from the point of view 
of the different schools of alankarasastra The soimdp 
which go to make up a stanza , the meanings of the words 
entering into its composition, the sentiments which it 
evokes in us, the metres m which it can be composed, all 
this has been minutely analysed and definite opinions 
have been expressed as to what is good and what is bad, 
what is beautiful and what is ugly 

But a literary work only begins with the stanza or, 
if it is in prose, with the paragraph Until the stanzas 
or paragraphs have been knit together into a whole, form- 
ing a Mahakavya or Khandakavya or Katba or Campu 
or Nataka, as the case may be, the creation of the work 
is not over It is obvious that unless this unification is 
carried out well, the work will be spoiled, Parts, in 

1§3 
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themselves beautiful, cannot form a beautiful whole, un- 
less they are strung together beautifully, it is only 
natural therefore that literary criticism should take up 
the question when can the unification, the stringing to- 
gether of the parts be said to be beautiful ? It would be 
wrong to say that the alahkara^astra, using the word in 
its widest sense, so as to include Natva^astra also, does 
not contain any ideas on the subject It would be strange 
indeed if it did not It can, however, be maintained 
without fear of contradiction that this question did not 
occupy such a large place in the critical consciousness of 
our alankarikas, as that of the creation of the parts. 

Ideas on the subject are, however, found either 
explicitly stated or implied m the rules and remarks 
made by the alankarikas or commentators The object 
of this paper is not to put all such ideas together and 
build up a system out of them All that I wish to do is 
to draw the attention of the reader to one such idea, 
which is sometimes explicitly stated, but much more 
often implied in the practice of the authors and m the 
remarks of critics I believe that the value of this idea 
for the understanding and appreciation of Sanskrit 
literary works has not yet been sufficiently stressed 

The question might be stated as follows The 
history of Sanskrit literature reveals the development of 
different species of literature Popular Epics, Court 
Epics, Drama, Prose Romance, Historical Romance, 
Fables, Hymns, etc All these different varieties of liter- 
ature imply putting together of parts, m other words, 
composition What is the principle which is considered 
essential or at least important in this art of the unifica- 
tion of the parts, the principle which, if not observed, 
would make the work defective ? 

The earliest answer to this question is found in the 
Natyaifistra of Rharata, in the theory of the five Sandhis 
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and their ahgas The theory is set forth rather elabor- 
ately in Bharata’s work, which the later writers follow 
Bharata had chiefly, if not exclusively, the drama in 
mind The details of the theory are not of a very great 
interest The main principle underlying the whole 
theory is th at o f uni ty of act%on The hero wants to 
achieve a definite purpose (iirambha) and makes a deter- 
mined effort (prayatna) Success seems, at first, possible 
(praptyasia) and then becomes certain (niyatapti) and 
finally the object is attained (phalagama) Corresponding 
to these five states of mind of the hero, the drama should 
have five divisions or junctures, mukha (opening), prati- 
mukha (progression), garbha (development), vimar^a 
(pause), and mrvahana (conclusion) The drama should 
reflect, in the development of its plot, the stages through 
which the human mind naturally passes m the achieve- 
ment of an object and herein lies the unity of action 
Everything must be subordinate to the “ denouement ” of 
the drama Whether the details of this theory relate 
to the essentials of a drama or only to its accidental 
features may be disputed , but it cannot be denied that the 
mam principle is based on truth 

Though Bharata had only the drama in mind when 
he propounded this principle of unity, it was very soon 
extended to other kinds of literature also Dhvanyaloka 
TII, 10 — 14 enunciate the principles by following which a 
composition taken as a whole (prabandha) can be made 
suggestive of the sentiments (rasa) and no distinction is 
there made between a drama and other kinds of litera- 
ture One of these principles is the judicious combina- 
tion of the Sandhis and their aiigas, with a view to evoke 
the right kind of sentiment in the minds of readers or 
spectators 




* 5 
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Similarly, while defining a Sargabandha, Vi^vanatha, 
the author of the Sahityadarpana, explicitly extends the 
principle of the Sandhis to this kind of literature He 
says . — 

rm: urzirtw ii 

Kuntaka also, while discussing prabawdhavakratd refers 
to the Sishipalavadha m connection with the use of the 
Sandhis 1 

In addition to this mam principle of the Sandhis, 
certain dramatic devices, required by theory and used by 
all writers, are also connected with unity of action I have 
chiefly the Patakast hdna ka of a drama m mind Bharata 
recognises four varieties of it, all of which are mentioned 
in such a late work as Sahityadarpana " Each one is 
an indication, by means of an ambiguous speech or 
situation, of what is coming It is recognised that such 
a device can be made use of at any stage m the develop- 
ment of a drama In other words, the theory provides 
that, at different stages in the development of a drama, 
the spectator’s interest must be aroused and kept alive 
by giving him an indication of what is coming Some- 
times this is done by an equivocal speech Words having 
more than one meaning are used, one meaning being 
applicable to the context and the other giving an indica- 
tion of what is coming When, m Vemsarhhara II, 
Duryodhana is told that the fierce (bhlma) wind has 
broken his standard, it is an indication of the breaking 
of his thigh by Bhlma When m Act III of the 
Sakuntala, Priyamvada tells the female Cakravaka to bid 
farewell to her spouse, it is an indication of the coming 
separation of the king and Sakuntala Sometimes it is 

1 Vakroktijivita, p 238 (Calcutta Oriental Series No 8) 

- Bharata-Natya<astra, XXL 31 — 3*1 (Beilares Edition) 
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an ambiguous situation that foreshadows the future. 
When m Ratnavali, Act III, the king hastens to ,save 
Vasavadatta, as he thinks, from committing suicide and 
finds, to his joy and surprise, that he has saved none other 
than Sagarika, it is an indication of the coming anger of 
the queen 3 

But Patakasthanaka, with its varieties, is not the 
only device recognised by theory for giving indications to 
the spectator of what is coming There is the Ankamukha 
or anticipatory scene m which, at the close of one act, a 
character alludes to the subject of the following act At 
the end of Act II of the Mahavlracanta, Sumantra 
announces the arrival of Vasistha, Visvamitra and 
Paras'urama and these three open Act III. Still more 
indicative of this desire to foreshadow future events is 
the practice of mentioning the important characters or 
the subject-matter of the drama in the opening verse or 
mahgala-sloka often by means of a play on words. The 
definition of Nandi as sjpfo: 

often quoted in commentaries, refers to this characteristic 
of the opening verse Practically all the plays attributed 
lo Bhasa mention the names of the characters m the 
opening verse, of course, with the help of a play on words 
Even m the straightforward opening verse of the 
Uttararamacarita, the commentator G-hana^yama sees a 
reference to iSita and Rama, the main characters of the 
drama, m the words kald and dtman 

It is not merely in a drama that theory provides 
devices for the indication of coming events Visvanatha 
mentions this point in his definitions of Sargabandha and 
Akhyayika In his definition of Sargabandha he says . — 

Sahityadarpana , p 208 (Cal ed ) 

a Rasarnavasudhakara (Tuvandrum Sanskrit Seiies) III 

P 211. 
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This is often the actual practice of the poets. Similarly, 
while defining Akhyayika, he says — 

Sah? tyadarpana , y 210 (Cal ed) 

In the Harsacarita, the well-known Akhyayika of Bana, 
this is actually done At the beginning of each ucchasa, 
there are some verses which give an indication of what is 
coming 

So far we have been considering the devices provided 
by the theory itself for the foreshadowing of coming 
events in the course of the development of a literary work 
But when we study the works themselves, we find that 
authors have not contented themselves with merely observ- 
ing these devices provided by theory, nor do commentators 
think they have done their duty when they have pointed 
out such formal respect for theory on the part of writers 
There seems to have been a strong tendency on the part of 
writers not to limit themselves m this matter They 
seem to have cultivated the art of indicating coming events 
even when demands of theory or the exigencies of plot 
development did not require it Commentators also point 
out such indications, even where we least expect to find 
them We may not always be able to agree with them 
when they credit the authors with a desire to foreshadow 
coming events in particular passages, but their very 
eagerness to see such indications and to point them out 
with evident approval and appreciation is significant to 
us It is a proof that they consider it a point of beauty 
in the art of developing a plot or of telling a story And 
if we do not always agree with the commentators, we have 
to agree with them sometimes A few examples will make 
our point clear 

Act I of the Uttararamacarita ends in the banish- 
ment of Slta, after Rama has heard from Durmukha the 
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scandal about her in the country But long before the 
arrival of Durmukha, the poet gives an indication of 

what is coming. The very first verse which Rama utters 
in Act I is as follows . — 





I 





II 


This verse, which is an explanation of the absence of 
Janaka and others and of their departure from Ayodhya, 
is also supposed to contain an apology for Rama’s banish- 
ment of Sita It is supposed to suggest that in abandon- 
ing Sita, Rama was obeying the call of duty which had 
to be obeyed If it be said that the allusion here to the 
coming banishment of Sita is rather farfetched, the same 
cannot be said about the next sentence uttered by Sita . — - 
^rnuTTR ^T5f3vr, jrtfcr i 

Not much subtlety is required to see that this sentence 
foreshadows the coming abandonment of Sita Nor have 
the commentators failed to point this out Narayana says 
m his Bhavarthadlpika — m 5% RRiqjTJT^q- 

Though he points out that there is here an indication of 
what is coming, he does not attempt to bring it under 
Patdkast kanaka 

As another illustration of this principle from the 
same drama might be taken the last remark of the Nata 
m the Prastdvana qw favTHqfer I In the 

context where it is found, it cannot be an open reference 
to incidents in the development of the drama, but there 
can be no doubt that the poet had m mind the part which 
Valmlki, the Rsi, and the goddesses, Prthivi and Bhagi- 
rathl are going to play in bringing together Rama and 
Sita at the end of the drama 

We may now take a few examples from the Sakuntala 
°f Kalidasa. It is not possible to assert positively whether 
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Kalidasa was familiar with the theory of Dhvam, as it is 
propounded in the Dhvanyaloka and later works. One 
thing is, however, certain : Kalidasa’s verses have, as a 
matter of fact, a remarkable power of suggestion. Even 
if we cannot follow some commentators m seeing all kinds 
of suggested meanings in some passages of the Sakuntala, 
it would be a mistake not to recognise that for a full 
understanding of Kalidasa, it is necessary to peep behind 
the explicit meaning of words When we do so, we hnd 
that the suggested meaning is often m the nature of an 
anticipation of coming events That the power of 
suggestion of words can be used for foreshadowing coming 
events is well recognised in the definition and illustrations 
of Patdkdst kanaka but when Kalidasa uses suggestion, 
he not only goes beyond the needs of theory, he is also very 
subtle Let us take a few examples There are five 
verses in the Prastavana of Sakuntala, including the 
Nandl-^loka The first one ^rr etc , has been explain- 
ed not merely as a prayer and benediction, but also 
as containing a reference to the principal events and 
characters of the drama One commentator 4 writes • — 

i rrai fir wjttu- 

<F5n qqvT fut wsrfir qrerwure;: i rtw wqu 

RWrTqT ¥Rqjf5RVT*JTiTTf^ cTRTt ^ 

RqftncMh i si*r qrgfitfir- 

^ qifa q yr I fcftrai fct 

f firemvq q^cfrfir qRTT i fHtfrr wzft: i ^ i: 

Wvr UTTFrT^TR f%*TrT: ffit tT^, 

^ i srfirfaw: vrengj qgr srfrrf%qq*?i tt suit 

qtSRTR^n: f^TT sfir ?ITU I I U^FFFTT W. UT foRef FTRL 


4 K. Rama Pisharoti, author of Sararthadijuka on Sakun- 
tala (Mangalodayani Press, Tnchur — Cochin). 
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m oir sn«? rtwsw. ^inFT^rf^r: ^ ^cnr- 

^rfvPTfi^ i «nJTT|fc?nf^ffT ma \ *m *frt**tt ^rt: 
STGPFcf: *T5T: ^^PTT: fa^n^T 1 ?igfa: h?R*W^fa: 

srqpar ssraqroi: sftosr^w ’PRR^- 

ST l R n ^ T Aqg q ^ l I 

I find it difficult to agree with the commentator that 
Kalidasa meant to convey all this, but, as I pointed out 
above, that does not really matter as far as the point I 
want to establish is concerned What is significant is 
that critics and commentators expect the poet to use the 
power of suggestion of words to foreshadow coming 
events It was considered an essential principle in the 
art of writing, m the art of unifying the different parts 
of a literary composition 

The second verse is . <stt nfciWrr^ etc. The first 
meaning is quite obvious the poet expresses the hope that 
the spectators would appreciate his work The same 
commentator, however, adds ^raifq nsrruT 

wt 1 Here again, I am not able 

to follow the commentator, but his remarks only confirm 
the point which I am trying to make He assumes in the 
poet a constant desire to anticipate the future 

The next verse is etc The avow- 

ed purpose of this verse is to describe the summer 
season After explaining it in that sense, the commentator 
adds ^ f% ^ snRrPTteJTW 

This suggested meaning, if it was really intended by 
the author, is a very subtle one and here I am not prepared 
to say that the poet did not intend it Why not ? 

The next verse is etc This is also a 

description of summer and here also, the commentator 
adds ssjsnfir 
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^i f^g TT q r: i 

The final remark of the Sutradhara in the Prastdvand 


is . — 


*P=zm3snfarTtSRfT I w fwWrf *m ffrl 

etc The commentator remarks . — 

rRWCtU %fa ^TJTRj: 


It is not merely in the Prastdvand, i e , at the begin- 
ning of a drama, that this takes place It goes on right 
through the work 

We are now m a position to give an answer to the 
question which I raised at the beginning of this paper : 
What is the principle which is considered essential or, 
at least, important in this art of the unification of the 
parts, the principle which, if not observed, would make 
the work defective ? The answer is The parts must be 
so unified that, at every stage the poet gives the reader 
an idea of what is coming The development of the story 
must be a progressive unfolding of what is already latent 
in the earlier stages The opening must contain the 
climax and the ‘ denouement, ’ The later stage must be 
present in the earlier stage The effect must he 'present 
tn the cause This is not stated as a principle in so many 
words m the Sastra, but seems to be implied in the 
creative activity of the authors and the critical activity of 
the alankarikas and the commentators Will it be 
improper to give this principle the name : ^Esthetic 
‘ Satkaryavada ” ? 



SOME URDU LYRICS OF TODAY 

Amaranatha Jha, M A. 

Professor of English, Allahabad University 

Urdu poetry has had a curiously chequered career In 
many ways its progress reminds one of the stages through 
which English poetry had passed It is of course possible 
to push parallelism too far, but does not Wali represent 
Chaucer, and does not Meer correspond to the free and 
generous Elizabethans ? Ghalib may be said to stand for 
Milton, and the Augustan poets bear a resemblance to the 
mechanical, correct and formal school of Atish and 
Nasikh Mainly as a revolt against convention a school 
of Urdu poets grew up, who sought inspiration from 
nature and familiar matter of today Simplicity was 
their Keynote, and the ideal that they set before them- 
selves was that of plain language, unadorned verse, 
contact with reality, absence of hyperbole, and freedom 
from the shackles of artificial rules The only law is that 
which is capable of universal and eternal application — 
that which directly moves the heart and worthily animates 
it is good poetry This law was recognised by the poets 
of Urdu once they had discovered the futility and danger 
and corroding influence of rules and conventions Critics 
averred that a change was inevitable — according to the 
old scholars, a change for the worse Gone was the glory 
of Urdu poetry, they said The charm, the melody, the 
symbolism of poetry was all disappearing, and it would 
he bold, bare and base It had fallen from its high state 
If by this kind of observation they implied that 
traditional Urdu poetry was to be written no more, their 
fears were groundless Change of form was inevitable, 
was a sign of advance But there are not wanting, today, 
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poets who in essentials belong to the old guard, and 
preserve its continuity Even while Akbar was busy 
harnessing English and Hindi words into the service of 
Urdu, and modernising in many ways the outlook of the 
Urdu-readmg public, he did not altogether discard the 
traditional methods, but used them when he found them 
most serviceable He could write a verse like . 

JyA? J* ‘c® 

>);' i/ ^ 

or like 

LijO |j| ‘ Lj.U !■*••=» 

\yS' J L oy*-**^ 

Then there were the lyrists — Chakbast, Hasrat, Iqbal, 
two of them still happily in the land of the living I 
attempt m this paper to translate a few Urdu verses to 
demonstrate that the lyric fervour has not abated and 
pure poetry continues to be written I have selected 
them from the published works of some poets, the name 
of one of whom will be familiar to my father as that of 
an old friend and colleague of his, now, alas, gathered to 
his fathers I make no attempt to include all the leading 
poets of today, nor do I claim that those mentioned m the 
following lines are all stars of the first magnitude, judged 
by their work as a whole But that at their best they 
have the accent of authentic poetry cannot be disputed 

Ncisiri 

Jr d-y* *1? (J 

6 ^ s' tA" 

Little did I anticipate how effective my sighs were to 
become You have already started being kind to all and 
sundry 

lLJ ^yy J ^5* £*•*“ U**) 9 ' 
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What the moth and the candle say to each other the whole 
night long, that your lover keeps muttering to himself. 

2. LA” Ljs^Lj ul*ux| # lit*.*- Jo yS L$a A x 

T have tested again and again, it’s my own heart troubles 
me, none else. 

^5**“® L.a5 ^ax &1 | )feL s»' 

You took no notice of me, and so I was freed from the 
prison-house of life Your cruelty proved in truth a 
blessing, and your indifference makes me grateful 

yiB vi^Lxx y Juil yS' IaJL> 

p 

Lj vkj f ‘yjD <Jo r 5 " f® 

Let the world enjoy the panorama of beauty and loveli- 
ness For me a generous heart is worth all the beauty of 
the world 

</ (JyiJ U l # ^VA® ^5” jvlio XJ u?( Aaj 4>< 

The idols exercise a novel sort of divine right— they are 
cruel to their worshippers 

j-'A xf b yB c» b* >iij 

g® jA,£J ^A«A ( j tlftJ XJ 

You are the ultimate goal Temple and tavern are 
different pathways leading to the journey’s end 

jAic3 ^ ^ 

Flowers and nightingales departing left behind in the 
garden a heap of leaves and feathers 

|*® • y *** 

L^.j xj s_aJ IaS” xaa Ia b 1^X5 V^V 
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Oh, yoc that stroll along the river bank, do you ever 
remember me ? Do you ever see a straggling wave break- 
ing against the bank ? 

A j* 1 Gi ^ (k^ (k®* 

How wonderful is a sight of the stars during the night of 
separation ? They burn themselves to death, they die 
many a time ere the approach of dawn 

l ^SyS> j*AS* 

The rams are over, the clouds have burst — a full heart 
has cried itself out 

‘ A 7® 

^ sS 5 L C^ <Aol— ~ p»Ls 

After death 1 saw the light Life was perhaps another 
name for the night of dark separation 

L$j plsso' k ‘u'"V*> s A 

L4J (»L> X fi\*- ^T l lyKSOtXjf 

Under cover of death was hidden the goal of life • dark- 
ness for a while and then the name of God 

O-*® 0- x ® 1 -^ ^4^ 

7 s " 7® <-ku> (k^L gf r =» O'*® 47 s " r° *? 15V 
The glance is sidelong, and then the glance is low This 
dart alone can hit even when it is not straight 

5 t®^I biai». g>_ i j U S' ^44-y *•> 

i J“*“* 7^ I*-- 0 

Ask me not, my friends, who has wounded me Come and 
find the answer in my eyes 

(JHH° £-4*^ ‘ 

is; 1 — uK® ^ try 6 
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Now he shouted for you in the mosque, and again m the 
temple How wise is he who has turned insane for you.?, 

£ egrC .*** yi p® 

! ^ y><\8j ddU ‘ i 3 ^ 

T had thought the world was a pleasure-ground of beauty. 
May Heaven protect me, Love has changed my world. 

dr> r 3 *i y* ItV-o 

jzS yjy ^ 411 (*j» 

I went to your gates to cry for mercy : T only cried aloud 
for my own lost heart. 

J igar 

(jLj ^ oueLs jXdQw « 1^5 ju Lc!^ y 
^ o*L3 si C>1 <2 15^-'° 

1 am not frightened, oh preacher, at your account of 
Doomsday, for these eyes have even seen the morning after 
the Day of Judgment 

^ o ^ L®) yf\ oLya i ytt JU» Li*” (yo 

The groves are distant, my nest is destroyed, and my 
wings are broken, of what avail will my freedom be to 
me ? 

£*->" (ill ^ ^51 y& w*,*" 

iXgjO <sLLa. I 

I wonder what the moths saw at dawn, one by one they 
all threw themselves at the feet of the lamp. 

Uy*** £ »1^ J y*<w 

"r^y 5 £. u'-jLj aL>| ^^la. 

For a lover wandering near flowers marks the beginning 
of insanity . it is meet that there should be an asylum near 
a flower-garden. 

jX* *£ ^ y2 J £ ^ 

(>L-o jX" jj-i5 au U» w 

F, 5 , 
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You are taking me captive, but depend on my making my 
cage as pleasant as my nest 

L*.x^ ^ ® *S ' iJlxxe 

jjLx-x"' cJI jjf ^ j— 4^ ; 

If you desire, oh hunter, to listen to my best notes, bring, 
oh bring a twig from my nest and place it near my cage. 

Asghar 

C. i L y J o-** '- aS " 

^ySt> jCU< ,J.AA> ^ 

Oh, see the intoxicating effects of the spring! Each twig 
has a wine-cup ip its hands 

£ A '^ 4 =* ^ 4 ^ ^ U^'^r i 5 --° 
ly» ^L» ^La 1 aj ^ o'-y^* 

Whencesoever beauty demanded worship my eyes bent 
low in adoration 


(yjs plx-xj.sr «j O^rBkAj ^4*5" ly® (_)-*.* ^ 

How glorious were the messages from the Cup-bearers 
eyes I neither lost nor retained my full senses 

JCoj LaS^ &j ^.1 yS\jt Lxi ^ 

4 =°^ o-xi-j A^r ^ ~ 

Oh, talk not of the 'pain of separation and the pleasures 
of union The glances vouchsafed to me transcend both 


U <5 OLj y< t JT ei\yyi 


^aj \j* vd .. 1 Af -c 

-Oh spring breeze, destroy not the ashes of the moth. 
Who knows by tomorrow these alone may tell the world 
my story. 


0“*“* g-AS £ jia ^Jj.av Ua«. op^ y 
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In my captivity I listen to the happenings m the garden 
as though I had never set my eyes on it 

S.jLwJ| JyC. s- yj LlA-< ' 

£ 10! jylc 4SV.C l £ d-<x) l £ v-jfy**- 

How intently I listen to the story of life It is part 
dream, part reality, and part a flourish in the telling 

Chakbast 

(tX-o jSt> ■. $ L.g£jO jOuk 

■S y® yyJ tT LlS U* j»Uj 

How enviable is the destiny of the dewdrop > — born among 
flowers and facing death in the form of the beauty of the 
morn 

Ma]id 

^4J Oy* O-AJ Us O ? 0 ^ «;_).■*-* ^ax Jo 
lU 

1 have an ambition for annihilation even after I am dead 
How happy would I be if my beloved should put out the 
light on my tomb t 




THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE SEA- VOYAGE 

Ramabhadra Jha, M A , LL B 
Minister of Justice , Alwar State 


The subject of £ sea-voyage ’ has aroused some contro- 
versy among Sanskrit scholars of India, the orthodox 
section clinging to the popular belief that such voyage 
tends to the loss of caste The liberal view, however, 
does not place it m the category of sins of such conse- 
quence It would, therefore, be interesting to examine 
the texts available and see what conclusions are logical 
Before dealing with the scriptures that have a direct 
bearing on the subject a critic would naturally ask him- 
self if sea- voyage was undertaken in ancient times The 
first thing that occurs to him is the following stanza from 
the Raghuvamsa which certainly derives its authority 
from the Furanas — 




-ILiLWl 


II 

It is clear from the above that the well-known 
Kartavirya established sacrificial posts in eighteen islands 
and it would indeed be wrong to say that he got this done 
through his employees not necessarily belonging to high 
castes, because the function of fixing such posts devolves 
on the Yajamana (the performer of the sacrifice) himself 
and cannot be delegated The epithet 

is significant of the fact that the act of fixing 
such posts was performed by none other than himself 
We know that an island is surrounded on all sides by 
water and it could not, therefore, have been possible to 
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land in any island without crossing the sea not to speak 
of going from island to island 

This in itself may not be fully convincing for the 
reason that it leaves room for supposing that Kartavlrya 
might have got there by air route, but the following stanza 
from such a reliable authority as the Veda itself cannot 
fail to establish beyond doubt that sea-voyage was under- 
taken by the high caste people — 

girt s q qiftq^ *P|qf i 



Era: ^qEsrcsrEr 1 

^53:^ dh sTaqf^;: q^rct: tpji 

q?fe[ irr afgjjsgiror jqcrrftqi qTqRtqEqqTfur irii 

(qpRT%T) 


There was a certain Uajarshi (Koyal Sage) named 
Tugra When he was greatly disturbed by his enemies 
residing m other islands he sent his son Bhujvu in a boat 
with his army to conquer them The boat, however, 
capsized on account of storm in the midst of 1 the sea 
Bhujyu thep readily prayed to the two Asvms They 
were pleased and took Bhujyu in their own boats to his 
father m three days Does it not mean that Bhujyu 
undertook sea-voyage / 

Here are yet other stanzas from the Veda — 

qn qv qTq ST qq STJSlfkqTq q«qg I 

*rfq qqql ^f^qrrq ^ ^nq| ^ qstf imi 
qfes f q*vn qisqrqrsfq *qqurqtfw: i 
wtarc fqq: sift qpg gjTq ^^t& q ra : iRii^ 

The above lays down m unambiguous terms ThAt , the 
sage Vasistha himself crossed the sea 
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The Mahabharata abounds in> references to the 
Pandavas’ visiting islands, while 1 the Rajatarahginl 
mentions that the king Jayaplda undertook sea-voyage — 

tar i 

5TTR RTC farRWFTPt fa fajp qi frl f^T?T: II 

It would be interesting to obserye that the instances 
quoted above appertain to all the four ages from Krita 
Yuga down to Kali Yuga There is at the same time 
absolutely no mention made by any one of these persons 
having fallen from caste, or having had to undergo 
expiation This being so, it cannot but be admitted that 
sea- voyage was undertaken in all times In other words, 
it was warranted by tradition and was an approved 
practice Nor is it necessary to emphasise .that such 
practice {saddchara) has been -enumerated to be one of the 
spurces of Dharma 

It remains for us now to consider the import of texts 
which, as has been mentioned in the beginning, are direct- 
ly related to the subject, but which being misinterpreted 
have caused a wide-spread misunderstanding These 
are — . 

*rg5?mtTt3to3Tr. i 

fs3TTHT*raqi!i% imi 

’ Rt*P?GT <T«TT 3TT<^ ^RSKSTTSTOcTOT IPII 
i?TfT^Tr*y: q*R i 

nMI 

^rsr?«TTwiTiTfi ipq: i 

fflT? tnrfa iivi i 

The clear meaning is -that .th /-acts enumerated — and 
sea- voyage is on&of them-^Mve' ceased to bb treated m 
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Kali Yuga as religious performances That this i8 the 
right interpretation can be easily grasped in the light of 
the following : — 

inn 

This means that one who has committed the sin of 
brahmahatya (Brahmamcal homicide) should undertake 
to go to sea by way of atonement If so, it is not difficult 
to understand that sea-voyage which was supposed to wipe 
off the heinous sin of Brahmamcal homicide in other ages 
has been denounced as an act of expiation in this Kali 
Yuga But for this the word snrfa in the last line 
( vide etc.,) would lose its significance 

So the text etc , does not mean simply 

that sea-voyage is forbidden, but that it is forbidden to 
be held as a prescribed remedy 

It will not only be far from truth but seriously mis- 
leading to take this text to mean that sea-voyage has been 
condemned as a general rule If an act prescribed under 
special circumstances has been prohibited under other 
peculiar conditions, surely it does not mean that general 
prohibition of the act does follow For that inference 
will be most illogical and verily against all rules of 
interpretation This is why Nandanacharva, the learned 
commentator on Manusmriti, explains it in the following 
terms — 

“ Sea-voyage should not be practised ‘ by 
way of religious performance ’ ” 

This is further corroborated by the following text of 
Aditya Purana . — 

ii^ii 
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TTfTWfir: I 

fsref&nfa n 

Here again the sea-voyage mentioned has been 
specified to be one undertaken as an atonement for sm 

(2) Let us now pass to another prohibitive text : — 

ticTT^ firggfa q. II? n 

^WTTCGRI^^P: I 

fgafagwa^ ^ irii 

afa f fra s fa wt ^ ^ I 

?tT5r^ «lfclflT& Iftll 

The above in the first place enumerates what people 
ought not to be invited to the Sraddha (offer of oblations 
to the Manes) And then again the expression srgs^TT*! 
which grammatically has been formed by the suffix fcrfvr 
means one who goes to sea very often, that is to say, by 
profession and as it occurs along with and 

(bard and oil -man) it is obvious that in this 

text cannot but mean one who is a sea-man by profession, 
say a sailor or a pearl-fisher and so forth So this text 
again has a restricted meaning and cannot be quoted as 
an authority for prohibiting sea-voyage m general 

(3) We may now examine yet another text which is 
still more direct, e g., 

*rggqra »HR stspjtw * i 

ftfihr: q q rawffiq f ^t— 

^RTWrt ^ TmTlI ?% | 
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The meaning is obvious Parasara enjoins punah- 
samskdra (repetition of the sacramental ceremonies) to a 
Brahman by way of expiation, while Baudhayana lays 
down certain other penances to be observed for three years 
for wiping off the sm of sea-voyage The inference is 
apparent that sea-voyage is a sm and must be avoided 
But that is not all We have yet to reconcile the above 
with the other pertinent texts which are quoted below : — 

f^SRT^r^UTTT^TOfrT I ^VTT- 

rT%Tt f ^ ^UVTRTJT^nit I 

RT^nf^n ^T^ fasTTf : f?T5RIRr. I 
mtrfa ^Tf^urrT^TiTTflfg^cTTfjr vnk: ii?ii 
R55^T?r' Rtuw i 

ipn 

Are not these clear enough to point out that the 
restrictions regarding sea-voyage are confined to the 
Dakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) alone ? 

Apparently, therefore, we have two views, viz , one 
of Paraiara and Baudhayana who point out the sea- 
voyage to be sinful, and the other of Vyasa and Marlchi 
who have pointed out m unequivocal terms that those 

living m the North would not be contaminated with a 
sm by undertaking the voyage , and in the act of reconcil- 
ing these statements we are to be guided by the rules of 
interpretation as laid down m the Mimamsa 

Prohibition according to the same is six-fold, viz., 

(i) (ii) nr&urfcm 

(iii) (iv) srwrgfnsrf^sr 

(v) (vi) 3*i^Tsrf^r, 
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and without going into the details of all these, I may only 
point out that the prohibition of sea-voyage comes under 
the category of . The following may be quot- 

ed as a popular instance of this class of prohibition : 

This means that one reduced to poverty should not give 
alms Now inspite of the fact that charity has been 
prohibited during indigency no giver of alms during his 
poverty would make himself a sinner by violating this 
rule of conduct m the face of yet another maxim to the 
contrary where it has been said that no alms can stand 
m comparison with a handful of saktu (fried gram 
powdered), % f%ETT *HT: nw ”, which form 

of charity is certainly recommended to one in the most 
indigent circumstances So the apparently contradictory 
statements are reconciled if our interpretation of the 
prohibition ^ is not literal, but liberal and in 

keeping with the spirit of the other rule srasrcsrer etc 

Similarly, then we have to understand the spirit of 
Para&ira and Baudhayana in conjunction with that of 
Vyasa and Marlchi and arrive at the conclusion that it is 
only the Southerners who have been debarred from under- 
taking the sea-voyage and not the Northerners This 
will leave no room for doubt if we understand that the 
statements of Vyasa and Marichi serve only as supple- 
mentary and not as contradictory to those of Paraiara 
and Baudhayana 

The question as to why the residents of Southern 
India alone were debarred from crossing the sea is 
natural enough But it is not difficult to answer We 
cannot shut our eyes to the hard fact that the law-givers 
never failed to attach proper importance to the needs of 
time and laid down rules of conduct that were calculated 
to keep the society m peaceful harmony They knew 
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how to weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
particular action and allowed or disallowed the same 
according as it was ultimately beneficial or detrimental. 
Instances are not wanting where they have made sacrifices 
to any extent and the fact that the marrying of a maternal 
uncle’s daughter has been allowed as an approved custom 
among the Dakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) 
may be quoted as one There was a time when these 
people with the high and insurmountable barrier of the 
Vmdhyas and without the facilities of communication 
had to choose between two evils, viz , either to marry 
within the prohibited degrees or to die out as a race The 
law-givers, however, saw the danger of the latter and 
came to their rescue by countenancing the matrimonial 
alliance which is certainly not only repugnant but out- 
rageous from the stand-point of Dharma in its general 
aspect. 

It is, therefore, just common sense to conclude that 
unless the residents of Southern India had some risk from 
which the North Indians were free in crossing the seas the 
scriptures could not have made this distinction, and if 
the geographical conditions be not lost sight of one would 
not hesitate in believing that m the absence of restrictions 
imposed the people of Southern India could have emigrat- 
ed very freely to East and South Africa and the islands 
Sumatra, Java, etc , that were so close, and with what 
disastrous results it is not difficult to imagine The 
temptation to pay frequent visits to these lands inhabited 
by the Mlechchas would have been too strong to resist and 
our people would have by constant association with them 
certainly degenerated spiritually, and what wonder it 
they would have become one with them, and been ultimate- 
ly lost to us The present day emigration to Africa is a 
concrete instance The menace to the North Indians on 
the other hand was not so grave Their visits, if any, 
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would have been short and the object not likely to be 
beyond conquering the foes, if any, and returning home 
There was no apprehension of their emigration to and 
settlement in those lands, and that made all the difference 
The staunchest believer m Dharma would not hold 
that the injunctions of the Sastras have got no principles 
underlying them They are on the other hand strictly 
scientific and can always stand unfallacious reasoning 
What is wanted is earnest application as also an un- 
prejudiced mind, and it is not difficult to find a solution 
which m the present case is that sea-voyage in itself is no 
sin and has not been forbidden 


_ Note The writer is greatly indebted to Vidyavachaspati 
Sriman Pandit Madhusudanji _ Ojlia whose Pratyantaprasth&na- 
mimamsa has furnished materials for this article. 




THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


P. V Kane, M.A , LL M , 

Advocate, High Court, Bombay 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act (Act XIX of 
1929), popularly known as the Sarda. Act, has excited the 
minds of orthodox Hindus and even of Musalmans One 
may question the advisability and propriety of bringing 
such a piece of legislation before the composite Legisla- 
tures of our tunes The present paper is not concerned 
with that aspect of the opposition to this Act The 
principal argument of orthodox Hindus is that the Act 
is a serious interference with their time-honoured 
religious practices which are hallowed by the backing of 
ancient and revealed texts Dispassionate examination 
of this claim is necessary m the interests of all concerned 
Every brahmana is supposed to belong to one or other of 
the Sakhas of the four Vedas and the foundations of all 
his religious ceremonies are to be seen m the Srauta and 
Grhva Sutras of his siitra-carana In the following an 
attempt is made to bring together the passages of the 
grhya and dharma sutras and of some of the smrtis 
bearing on the age of marriage for girls 

All the grhya and dharma sutras prescribe that 
upanayana for a brahmana or ksatriya should be perform- 
ed at a certain definite age {viz , eight and eleven 
respectively) and the maximum age up to which 
upanayana may be performed is also generally prescribed 
{viz , sixteen and twenty-two respectively) It is a 
remarkable fact that as regards the marriage of women 
no such minimum and maximum limits of age are prescrib- 
ed by the grhya and dharma sutras. Some of them no 
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doubt vaguely say that they (women) should be married 
before puberty and others say that a girl should be married 
while she is ‘ nagnika.’ For example, Hiranyake^i-gr. 
I 19 2 ct One should take as wife a girl of the same caste, 
but of a different gotra, who is continent and a nagnika 1 ” 
The commentator Matrdatta explains ‘ nagnika ’ as ‘ one 
who is near puberty ’ (asannartava) and also as ‘ one who 
is fit for sexual intercourse ’ The G-obhilagrhya III. 4 6 
says ‘ ‘ a girl that is ‘ nagnika ’ is the best of all ” (as a 
bride) The Grhyasamgraha which is much later than 
the Gobhilagrhya explains ‘ nagnika ’ as one who has not 
yet reached puberty 2 The Manavagrhya I. 7-8 says 
“ One should marry a maiden who had no sexual connec- 
tion with another, who has a brother, who is of the same 
caste and of a different pravara, who is younger than 
himself, who is a nagnika and is very beautiful ” 3 The 
commentator Astavakra gives two explanations as ‘ one 
who has not yet reached the impulses and emotions of 
youth ’ or as one who looks pretty even without clothes ’ 
(joining the word to sresthdm) 

There are indications in the ancient grhya-sutras 
that girls were married generally at the time of puberty 
or after it The Paraskaragrhya-sutra says “ The 
married pair should (after marriage) not eat ksdra * 
(certain cereals like Mmsa. mudga etc ,) and salt for three 

Matrdatta savs :rfJp$T 

I’ 

||...$ 5 gStaT Tf II 

irfirar wi i 

4 Aksdra^lavanaimau ’ has been explained in various Trays 
winch it, is not necessarv to set out here. 
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nights, should sleep on the ground (and not on a cot) and 
should not have sexual intercourse for a year, twelve 
nights, six nights, three nights m the last resort ” r> The 
Gobhiliya-grhya II 3 15 says “ The two (newly married 
couple) from that day (of marriage) should for three 
nights not partake of ksara and lavana, should be 
continent and should sleep on the ground together.” 
Similar prescriptions occur m As^valayana-gr I 8 10, 
Apastamba-gr. Ill 8 89, Sankhavana-gr I 17, 

Manavagrhya I 14 14, Kathakagrhya, 30 1, Khadira-gr 
14 9 and others It is worthy of note that the celebrat- 
ed commentator Haradatta on Asvalayana-grhya I 5 2 
yat-tu samanam tad-vak^yamah ' remarks “ This sutra 
indicates that when there is a conflict between the rules 
that will be declared (by Asvalayana) hereafter and the 
practices of the common people, then what will be declar- 
ed by the Acarya (will be the dharma to be followed) 
For example, in certain countries sexual intercourse is 
begun immediately (after marriage) which is opposed to 
the prescription of brahmacarya for twelve or three nights 
that will be declared (by the Acarya in I 8T0) ” This 
shows that even so late as the times of Haradatta (about 
1200 AD) the age of girls m certain countries at the 
time of marriage must have been at least fourteen The 
same conclusion is forced upon us by the rule about 
observing at least three days’ brahmacarya after 
marriage 

This is another matter which leads us to the same 
conclusion In most of the dharmasutras there is a certain 
rite called cathurthlkarma which corresponds to the 
Garbhadhana of other treatises like Yajftavalkya (I 11) 
This rite was performed after three nights from marriage 



STCWt - i 
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and hence was called cat hurt hlkarma. The Gobhilagrhya 
(II 5 1, 7, 8 ) says, “ Now therefore (is stated) the rite 
of the fourth (night after marriage) Some (acaryas) 
hold that sexual intercourse is allowed after three nights 
(from marriage) The proper time for (first) sexual 
intercourse (after marriage) is when the woman becomes 
free from the flow of blood after menses ”° To the same 
effect are Saiikhayana-grhya I 17-19, Paraskara-grhya 
I 11, Ap -grhya III 8 10-11, Hiranyake^i-grhya I. 23T1. 

In some of the grhyasutras a slight prdyascitta is 
prescribed if the bride has menstruation during the 
progress of the marriage ceremonies Vide Baudhayana- 
grhya IV 1 10, Kaus'ikasutra 79 16, Vaikhanasa- 
smartasutra VI 13 

There are passages in the dharmasutras and the 
Manusmrti which recommend that a girl should wait for 
three years or three months after attaining puberty and 
then seek her husband for herself The Gautama- 
dharma-sutra (18 20 — 23) says “ A maiden, after passing 
three menstruation periods, should herself unite (in 
marriage) with a man who has estimable virtues and 
should restore the ornaments that the father put on her 
(when a maiden) Marriage (of maidens) should 
(ordinarily) take place before menstruation (A father) 
not giving her away (at that time) incurs blame (or sin) 
Some (acaryas) say that a girl (should be given away m 
marriage) before she begins to put on a garment ” 7 This 
passage shows that even so early as Gautama there were 
acaryas who advocated child marriages, but Gautama 
disapproved of their views and fixed puberty as the upper 

IRUT ITPIUt: | | 
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limit as a general rule, though he was not horror-struck 
if a marriage took place some time after puberty The 
Baudhayana-dharmasutra IV 1 12 — 16 is to the same 
effect Manu (IX 89-90) goes further and says “ A 
maiden may indeed stay m (her father’s) house even till 
her death, though she may have attained puberty, but (the 
father) should never give her away to one who is devoid 
of good qualities A maiden after attaining puberty 
should wait for three years, but after this period elapses, 
she should seek a husband who is similar to her (by caste 
and qualities) ” Anu^asanaparva 44 16 is to the same 
effect 

We perceive, however, that gradually the age limit 
for the marriage of women was brought down lower and 
lower Laugaksigrhva (19 2) says ‘ bruhmacarya for 
girls lasts till the 10th or 12th year The Vaikhanasa- 
smarta (VI 12) says that a brahmana should marry a 
nagnika or a gaurl and then defines ‘ nagnika * as a girl 
beyond eight years and less than ten and gaurl as one who 
is between 10 and 12 and has not yet had menstruation 9 
In spite of Manu IX 89-90 quoted above we are told in 
the code (IX 94) “ A man of thirty should marry a 
charming maiden of twelve or a man of twenty-four, if 
he is m a hurry (to become a householder) because religious 
rites (m his family) are being cut off, should marry a 
girl of eight ” 

The culmination of this tendency towards bringing 
down the age is seen m certain verses of Paraiara, Yama 
and Samvarta Para^ara, (Chap VII) says, “ A girl 
eight years old is called gaurl , but one who is nine years 
old is rohinl, one who is ten years old is a kanyd; beyond 


8 ssrerFfo fiTRftrT v i 

9 STsutft frtfr I 
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this ( i e , after tenth year) she is a rajasvald If one 
does not give away a maiden when she has reached her 
twelfth year, his pitrs have to drink every month her 
rajas (menstrual discharge). The mother, the father and 
also the eldest brother — these three go to hell on seeing an 
(unmarried) girl reaching the state of a rajasvald That 
brahmana who deluded by ignorance marries such a girl 
should not be spoken to, should not be admitted to the 
same row at the tune of dinner, he becomes the husband 
of a vrsali ” Samvarta (Anandairama edition, verses 
65-66) has the same two verses ( viz Paraiara VII. 6 and 
8) and proceeds (verse 67) “ Therefore one should give 
away in marri'age a girl before she has menses; for the 
marriage of a girl of eight is highly commended ” Yama 
(Jivananda’s edition of smrtis, part I, page 562, verses 
22 — 24) has the same three verses that are found in 
Para^ara VII 7 — 9 In the Ramayana (Aranyakanda 
47.10-11) the ages of Rama and Slta are said to have been 
respectively thirteen and six at the time of marriage. 
It will be noticed that the definition of gaurl in Parasara 
is different from that of Vaikhanasa-smarta-sutra. 
Further the three smrtis last mentioned make the 
marriage of a girl after puberty an extremely sinful act, 
while earlier writers like Baudhayana were content with 
a light prayascitta even if there was menstruation during 
marriage ceremonies 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that in the 
times of the early sutras, no marriageable age was fixed, 
that generally marriages took place about the time of 
puberty or after it, that early sages contemplated with 
equanimity the marriage of a girl several months or years 
after puberty and that no blame attached to the parents, 
the girl or husband by reason of a post-puberty marriage. 
It must however be said that even m early times there 
were people who advocated infant marriages as Gautama 
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testifies. Gradually the age of marriage for girls was 
brought down so that marriage of a girl at eight years 
was recommended as the best and marriage after twelve 
became unthinkable and dire consequences awaited those 
who dared to run counter to these dicta This change in 
the attitude of the sages must have been due to some 
urgent and pressing needs of society at that time. What 
the causes of this change might have been it is beyond the 
the scope of the present paper to investigate 




NEW THEORIES AS TO BRAHMAN 


Dr A B Keith, M A , D.C L , D Lit , 

Regius Professor of Sanskrit, University of Edinburgh 

The Rgveda affords to us a very interesting glimpse 
of a highly developed religion, representing no doubt, the 
results achieved by intensive cultivation of worship by a 
priesthood. It is inevitable that efforts should be madh 
to penetrate beyond the system presented m the Rgveda, 
and to reconstruct the earlier form whence this elaborate 
religion has developed But the task is one of the 
greatest difficulty It is far from easy to understand 
precisely what the religion of the Rgveda was, and to 
assert what preceded it becomes a matter of conjecture as 
to whose truth no certainty is possible It may, however, 
be feared that those who indulge in conjectures are seldom 
willing to admit the insecurity of the systems which they 
put forth, though it might serve as a warning against 
over-confidence that very distinct and inconsistent views 
are put forward with at least equal assurance of certainty 

I The position is excellently illustrated by the 
three efforts recently made to determine m the period 
before the Rgveda the nature of the conception Brahman 
The obscurity of the term is undeniable, and the tempta- 
tion to seek aid in elucidating it from etymology is great 
But it may be doubted whether it is wholly wise to expect 
enlightenment of value from this source Professor 
Hertel, 1 however, has no hesitation in declaring that 
Brahman is to be understood in the light of the Greek 
■phlegma, which in the Iliad xxi 337 appears to mean 
“ flame,” and is held to be connected with Latin flamma 

1 Ind ogerw For^rh xb 185 ff , The ariuhe Feneileh i e I 
(1925) Cf Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, u, 447 — 9, 
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and fulgeo. We are invited to believe that Brahman 
denotes primarily and properly the cosmic fire which 
exists beyond the stone heaven and which is revealed by 
breaks in that barrier as the sun, moon, constellations, 
and so on This cosmic fire is present also in the 
microcosm, man, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form 
of religion reached presents us implicitly with the 
identification of which the Upanisads make so much, that 
of Brahman and Atman The doctrine is also Indo- 
Iranian, for the Avesta has the same doctrine of the 
cosmic fire It is not claimed that the sense “ fire ” is 
living m the Rgveda m its simplest meaning The sense 
there is that fire which incorporates wisdom and appears 
in the cosmic Brahman as the power of thought, which is 
located m the heart, the seat of thought in the view of 
Indo-Europeans These ideas Professor Hertel has 
developed at very considerable length, and with vigour of 
denunciation of those who do not know enough of things 
Indian and Iranian and of comparative philology to 
accept his dicta. 

There is, of course, a serious preliminary difficulty, 
the acceptance of the etymology proposed for Brahman 
It is impossible to ignore the fact that the comparison of 
the terms is far from cogent If it were correct, it would 
have to be added to the list of those cases m which Indian 
h corresponds unexpectedly to Greek g It is not surpris- 
ing that the late Professor Johansson dismissed the 
comparison as the fancy of a dilettante who was not 
master of the principles of linguistic science 2 It is fair 
to note that Professor Hirt 3 has treated the suggestion as 
worth notice, but it is clear that it has no probative 
power If Brahman denotes “ fire,” then that must be 


2 Cited by Charpentier, Brahman (1932), p 13, n 1 I owe 
this work to the author’s courtesy. 

3 Indogerm. Gramm i, 248, 
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established from other evidence first; then and then only 
would it be worth while considering the validity of the 
proposed connection with phlegma Unfortunately, when 
the use of Brahman in the Rgveda and later is consider- 
ed, it is absolutely clear that “ fire ” cannot have been the 
root idea of the term. We have to reconstruct the 
meaning of the Rgveda to meet Professor Hertel’s views, 
and the task is useless The same consideration applies 
to the other terms to which m pursuance of his plan 
Professor Hertel has been compelled to assign meanings 
connected with fire In the terms yaksa , the Avestan 
cithra, the Indian d fiend, Avestan daena , the Indian vasu, 
Avestan vohu, there is no conceivable reason for seeing the 
sense of light or fire Yaksa, whatever its origin, plainly 
means something like “ wonderful thing,” and Varuna as 
yaksin (Rv vn 88 6) is clearly a parallel to Varuna as 
may in “ master of magic ” Dhend presents many 
difficulties, but none are aided by Professor Hertel’s views 
It is quite possible that we must distinguish two words 
dhend, one of which may be the Avestan daena, but I 
much doubt if m Rv i 141 1 rtasya dhend anayanta 
sasrutah can mean the “ spirits of righteousness,” that 
is, the righteous who honour the gods and bring them 
offerings Vasu clearly cannot well be connected with 
vas, “ to shine,” but it is not at all clear that it is really 
akin to vas, “ to dwell,” denoting the wealth that is 
connected with the land as opposed to mobile things 
That root seems rather to go back to av-es, while vasu 
seems by reason of Gothic rnstza to be connected with 
ev-es 4 It is impossible to accept Professor HerteTs claim 
that the root pu is connected with Greek pur, “ fire,” or 
his view that the roots dhl and d,l have but one meaning 
“ shine ” It is rather unfortunate thus completely to 


4 Cf. Walde, V ergleichende^ Worterbuch, li, 310. 

F. 5 
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have to reject the efforts of Professor Hertel to illumine 
the early history of Vedic religion, but there is no 
possibility of doubting that his versions of these and other 
terms will not stand detailed investigation 

II There is much less that is revolutionary in the 
contribution of Professor Jarl Charpentier to the 
discussion of the meaning of Brahman Like his 
predecessor, however, he is convinced of his ability to 
establish his thesis, though m this case it is the doctrine 
that Brahman is identic with Avestan bar aunt an, and that 
originally it meant nothing more than the bundle of grass 
used by the priests in the ritual It is suggested 15 that 
there was an Indo-Iraman bhtnih-man and bhnrzh-is » 
which are represented in Avestan by batastnan and 
batazis, while the Vedic gives us brahman for barhman, 
and barhis There is clearly nothing very cogent regard- 
ing this conjecture, all that can be said is that it is not 
impossible that the words brahman and huntsman are 
identic But there is no probability in the suggestion, 
and it is much more likely that there is no connection 
between brahman and barhis, and that the two go back to 
different roots If the view of the identity of brahman 
and baresman is to be found valid, it must rest not on 
etymological possibilities, but on evidence that the 
supposed sense of Brahman explains satisfactorily its 
later uses, and that the explanation is more probable than 
others current 

It is to Haug 0 that we owe the suggestion that m the 
identity of Brahman and the Iranian Barsom is to be 
found the solution of the meaning Brahman thus to him 
meant “ Gewachs, Spross,” then “ Gedeihen ”, as the 
prosperity of the sacrifice depends on its elements, any 
one of these, and in special the song of praise, may be 

5 Brahman, p 62 

8 SBBAW, 1868, u 80 £f , Brahma vnd die Brahmanen (1871) 
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styled Brahman, and that term naturally is accorded the 
meaning of that which lies at the base of all things This 
development of thought is not by any means easy, and it 
is not surprising that his view has seldom been accepted 
It has, however, been adopted by Professor Hillebrandt , 7 
who develops the senses of Brahman as follows . the 
bundle of plants used as a spell to secure growth or 
fertility, the magic power which permeates the sacrifice, 
the several kinds of magic, such as formula, recitation, 
or song, and creative power m general, which develops 
into Brahman as creative The view taken by Professor 
Charpentier is analogous We are to suppose that at an 
early period priests in India and Iran performed magic 
rites with bundles of plants, etc , accompanying their 
performance with magic formulae, these were the 
Brahman rites, and their performers were the Brahmans 
As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of Brahman and the grass, etc , relaxed, and the 
term came to mean magic rite of any kind, which is the 
sense found primarily m the Rgveda It may there also 
denote the magic spell or song It will be seen that in 
this formulation the idea is far more defensible, for it 
operates with real meanings found in the Rgveda But 
on the other hand there is no proof that the term Brahman 
originally denoted the “ Opferstreu ”, that becomes a 
mere matter of conjecture, and it is open to accept 
another explanation of the way m which Brahman 
develops its meaning 

It is, therefore, of great importance to see if there is 
m the Rgveda anything to indicate that the sense 
“ Opferstreu ” clung to Brahman, for, if it did not, the 
probability that this was the real sense is very slight 

7 Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 265 ff At one time lie held that 
Brahman was “ das magisehe Fluidum ntueller Zaolierkraft 
Vednche Mythologie (1910), p. 61 
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The passages adduced in this regard are far from support- 
ing the idea that at one time brahman, veda and bar his 
meant very much the same thing In Rv n 18 7 mama 
brahmendra ydhy acha the suggestion that brahman 
might be the same as barhis is sufficiently disproved by 
the next line purutra hi mhavyo babhutha. Clearly 
brahma denotes the prayer of the singer, which is to bring 
to his offering Indra as against the claims of other 
devotees It is indeed admitted that the sense may be 
“ Zauberlied,” an admission which is based on the 
conviction 8 that m the Rgveda all sacrifice is magic, all 
prayers are spells This view of religion is doubtless 
common, but perhaps rather old fashioned The concep- 
tion that man originally was a magician, whose conversion 
to a sense of dependence on external powers, and therefore 
to religious reverence, was due to proof that magic might 
fail, is rather naive Magic and religion may be 
inextricably combined m any man’s belief, but there is no 
reason to suppose that either springs from the other, and 
the belief that the priests of the Rgveda were magic 
workers, instigated by craving for Daksinas, is probably a 
wholly one-sided way of looking on their activities. 
There is at present a certain inability among disillusioned 
modern thinkers to envisage the nature of prayer and the 
relation of him who prays to the object of prayer. It 
seems unreal and irrational, and it is tempting to replace 
it by the simple formula of magic, but the tendency is due 
to a false and narrow psychology which ignores the higher 
elements m thought 

Other passages adduced equally lend no aid to the 
theory that Brahman has ever the sense of barhis In 
Rv vn 281 we have again the invitation to come to our 
Brahman, followed by the quite decisive words vigve cid 
dhi tvd vihavanta martah, showing that what is meant is 


s Brahman, pp 83 — 5. 
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prayer, not strew In Rv rii 8 2 the sacrificial post is 
described as brahma vanvdno ajararn sumram, and it is 
an impossible tour de force to imagine that here the grass 
wound round the post is meant More interesting is the 
suggestion 9 that brahmacdnn is to be explained as 
brahmana saka carati, the reference being to the girdle of 
muhja grass, which is the characteristic sign of the 
initiated youth It is an ingenious, but no doubt unten- 
able, suggestion, for a more plausible sense and construc- 
tion can be easily worked out When m Rv vn. 35 7 
soma and brahma are combined, it is the most natural 
thing in the world, the one is the material offering, the 
other the prayer So m Rv l 10 4 the combination of 
brahma and yajham is not “ spell ” and “ sacrifice,” but 
“ prayer ” and “ sacrifice ” The meaning is seen clearly 
in such a passage as Rv i 47 2 Kanvaso ram brahma 
krnvanty adhvare tesam su grnutam havam The sense 
is not “ magic rite,” but, as havam shows, simply 
“ prayer,” the sound of which is to be heard When we 
find brahmana vandamanah Rv i 24-11 the plain sense is 
“ praise ” including prayer, not “ spell ” It is a 
complete misunderstanding of early thought to ignore the 
fact that prayers can strengthen the gods, when in 
Rv vni 62 4 we have a yahi krnavama ta Indra brahmani 
vardhand , there is no need to suppose that magic rites are 
meant rather than prayers If Atn (Rv v 40 6) frees 
the sun from the darkness of eclipse it may as well be by 
prayer as any spell, and Vasistha’s deeds (Rv vn 18 4, 
33 3) like those of Vnjvamitra (Rv m, 53, 12 and 13), in 
favour of his patrons may just as well have been 
accomplished by the efficacy of his prayers as by spells 
Neither, m the view of modern science, could have any 
effective result, and we have not the slightest reason to 


0 Ibid , p 76, n. 6. 
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suppose that the Indian mind was devoted to spells, to 
the exclusion of prayer There were doubtless then as 
now two types of mind, those who believed that the divine 
could be affected by elaborate ritual of magic type, and 
those who upheld the power of supplication not to compel 
but to persuade the divine grace 

It would serve no purpose to go over all the passages 
adduced, when brahma kr is found, it may well mean 
“ offering prayer ” and not “ performing magic rites,” 
and in many passages the choice of the rendering must 
remain doubtful, for it is not disputed that there is magic 
beside religion in the Rgveda, while in the Atharva-veda 
we may often render Brahman simply by “ charm ” Nor 
is it doubtful that the Brahmana texts indicate that the 
magic view of religion was prevailing among those 
responsible for these works But that helps us little to 
determine the earlier sense of Brahman Dogmatism in 
face of the counter dogmatisms above discussed is unwise, 
but there seems much to be said for the old fashioned idea 
that the essential meaning of Brahman m the Rgveda is 
drawn from the higher side of man’s nature, and that it 
denotes the devotion m man which expresses itself in 
prayer Brahman then denotes these subjective and 
objective sides of one idea, the feeling and its expression 
Hence it is easily used for the holy texts, a meaning which 
Dr Griswold 10 and Professor Oldenberg 11 recognise as 
fundamental m the Rgveda 

From this personal sense, how are we to pass to the 
cosmic force of the term It is natural to base this upon 
the importance of the sacred text or m its lower sense the 
spell, what accomplishes divine grace, or compels the 

10 Brahman ■ a Study / n the History of Indian Philosophy 

\ X i/UU ) 

11 GN 1916 PP 715 ff 

ia Keith, Religion, and Philosophy of the Veda, u, 441 — 5 
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gods, can be regarded by the priestly mind as the vital 
element in the world, and becomes the term to express the 
cosmic essence. But it is not improbable that a psycho- 
logical element of the highest importance is also operative 
It must be remembered that m devotion the experience ot 
mystics points unmistakably to the sense of unity with the 
divine, however difficult it is to formulate this conception 
It is possible, therefore, that the term for devotion should 
come to be applied to that essence with which the devotee 
is united in the devotion, and that Bbahman should 
acquire the sense of “ holy power,” which appears to me 
to be very common m the Brahmanas That explains also 
simply the employment of the term in these texts for the 
Brahman class. They are the living embodiments of the 
holy power, just as the Ksatriyas embody the Ksatra, 
“ ruling power.” 

Professor Charpentier 13 is well aware of the dithculty 
of developing from the use of Brahman as “ spell ” the 
cosmic sense He suggests that there is a transition m 
the use of Brahman occasionally as “ Zauberwesen ” 
But the evidence for such a use is minimal, and far from 
cogent When we are told m Rv x, 61 7 of the incest of 
Prajapati, the text continues svcidhyo ’ janayan brahma 
devd vdstos patnn vratapdm nir ataksan It is suggested 
that the gods are described as producing a magic being, 
namely the dread Rudra, here described as Vastospati But 
the point of the verse is lost in this rendering, the word 
fvadhyo is significant, the gods applied the holy power 
that is within them, and so created Vastospati, whether 
Rudra here be thought of or not, matters little Similarly 
there can be no reason to suppose that m the assertion 
(TS v. 4 4 4) that the krsndjina is the symbol (rupa) of the 
Brahman we have any reference to a “ Zauberwesen ” 


13 Brahman , pp 133 — 7. 
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It is plain that the sentence merely means that the black 
antelope skin is a characteristic of the Brahman class, 
the incorporation of the holy power 

It is easy on this understanding of the term to under- 
stand the term Brahmacarin It does not denote one who 
practises abstinence or celibacy, meanings which Brahman 
cannot have, it means one who practises holiness, one 
who busies himself about the holy power, or who walks m 
the path of holiness Whether the compound is to be 
resolved brahma or brahmana carati matters nothing to 
the sense What is practically impossible is to suppose 
that this obviously far from early term maintains a 
meaning of Brahman which admittedly can be conjured 
only for other instances where the word is used 

III Since the views above rejected were expressed 
a still more revolutionary doctrine has been propounded, 
which allows room for acceptance of the doctrine of 
Professor Charpentier M Dum^zil devotes a study, 
Flamen-Brahman 14 to establishing the existence of a root 
bhelgh whence can be derived brahman , barhis, barha, 
tail of a peacock,’ upabarhana, ‘ mattress,’ m Latin 
flamen, and in Greek pharmakoe, applied to a scapegoat, 
phdrmakon, ‘ remedy ’ The root m question would have 
a religious, magic meaning, which he does not undertake 
to determine Now as regards comparison with flamen 
there is the authority of so good an authority as 
Kretschmer for its possibility 15 It is, of course, object- 
ed that, if flag-ma gives flamma , then flag-men would 
not be represented by flamen, on the other hand Vergilian 
manuscripts have the form flammen, which would be in 
order The comparison with pharmakos, phdrmakon, 
assuming that the words are the same — the Ionian poets 

11 Anvales du Mu see Guimet, Li (1935) 

15 Einleitung, p 127 Of. Meillet, Histoire de la langue 
latine, p 78, 
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have a long a in pharmakos , and the Attic short a may be 
due to the analogy of the neuter — is untenable as a matter 
of strict comparison. M. Dumezil 16 naturally takes 
refuge in the contention that we have in Indo-European 
unaccountable divergences m words which must be 
ultimately the same as in the word for ‘ liver/ Sanskrit 
plihd, Greek splen, Latin lien, Irish selg, Lithuanian 
bluznis, and so on The difficulty of this argument is 
obvious Where there is essentially sameness of meaning, 
we may have to accept, despite difficulties, identity of 
origin for words; where there is no immediate sameness 
of meaning and divergence of form, we are not entitled 
to seek to reconstruct sameness of signification on the 
assumption of ultimate identity of the words. 

M. Dunffizil’s effort to find sameness of signification 
rests on a reconstruction of religious beliefs. Fascinated 
by Sir J. Frazer’s evidence m The Golden Bough of the 
connection between the king and vegetation and the death 
of the king to revive life in nature, he stresses the legend 
of Qunahqepa as suggesting the former practice of slaying 
the son of the king or a substitute. With this he connects 
the accounts of victims treated as kings before sacrifice, 
and so evolves the theory that the Brahmans achieved 
their historical position, as originally the substitutes for 
the royal victim, treated for a time as royal, and thus 
made equivalent in value to the king for sacrificial 
purposes The actual sacrifice would be performed, to 
judge from the riunahcepa legend, by other future victims 
of whom there would be a number, since the kingly 
sacrifice is needed to counter famine, epidemic among 
men and beasts, and perhaps periodically to strengthen 
the life of nature. Gradually actual sacrifices cease to 
claim human victims; the Brahman, however, sacratus et 


16 Op cit p. 95. 

F. 9 
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sacrans, the recognised mediator between men and 
supernatural powers, has secured his position and the 
caste is established He had already drawn to himself 
concern with other sacrificial rites, he is the hying 
aspect of those magic practices which are m some measure 
his equivalent, since they are called Brahman m the 
neuter, both are remedies to secure good From this 
history we can understand the relation of the Brahmans 
and the Ksatriyas m Indian history The former claim, 
the latter concede, pre-eminence, but it is never carried 
into actuality , this is a reminiscence of the time when the 
real king and the Active king, the permanent and the 
temporary substitute, coexisted as indispensable to each 
other, but the substance of authority rested with the 
former, while the latter was accorded in theory higher or 
coequal rights Further, the original character of the 
Brahman explains the position assigned in the texts 17 to 
the Brahman priest m the narrow technical sense at the 
sacrifice Thereat he neither acts nor speaks, but 
watches its course, prepared to intervene to remedy errors 
But he obtains half the sacrificial gifts Does this not 
denote that, unlike the other priests, he is consubstantial 
with the sacrifice which he himself once was* Moreover, 
in the famous Purusa hymn, Rgveda, x, 90, we have in 
mythical form a reflex of the ancient rite of the slaying 
of the king, transformed into a picture of the creation 
of the universe, and of the Brahman as the highest of the 
castes, from the sacrifice of Purusa, who is none other 
than the Brahman par excellence 18 

All this is admirably ingenious, but its weakness 
becomes obvious when the foundation on which the 
structure is based is closely scrutinised. What is the 
evidence for the death of a royal victim to revive the life 

17 Keith, op cit. i, 296, 297. 

38 Op cit pp 86 — 96, 
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of nature ? The Qunah^epa legend says nothing of the 
kind. 10 It is simply absurd as it stands, the king anxious 
for a son promises to slay him m return If the story is 
not a priestly imagining, it points rather to the type of 
legend where the death of a son is offered as the price of 
some greater boon There is not the slightest trace of 
the idea that the king must periodically be slam or some 
member of his house m lieu. Rohita seeking a substitute, 
of course, falls into the normal pattern of substituted 
victims, and Varuna’s acceptance of a Brahman as a more 
than worthy equivalent follows immediately from the 
Brahman authorship, without any need to appeal to 
Active kings, of whom Vedic literature has no trace No 
further evidence is afforded by the treatment in the 
A^vamedha of an Atreya as a scapegoat, the suggestion 
that he was originally killed has no support in the texts, 
still less the idea that he was a representative of the king, 
who originally was offered to Varuna, the rite ultimately 
going back to mere slaying of the king as nature magic. 
The Purusamedha 20 is of no value as evidence , it is clearly 
a hypothetic rite, built by the Sutra makers on the 
A 9 vamedha , of an actual offering of Brahmana or 
K§atriya therein the Brahmanas have no hint No value 
whatever attaches to the tale of Manu’s proposed sacrifice 
of his wife, found in the Maitrdyamya Sam hit d 21 and 
elsewhere To deduce from it the view that the king was 
at one time compelled to sacrifice his wife is a mere flight 
of imagination, as is the further suggestion that Indra’s 
action, related m the Kdthaka Samhitd 22 in slaying the 
two Brahmans who advised Manu’s evil deed, reflects the 


18 Keith, op. cit i, 262, 263, 282, 283; Rigveda-Brahmana s, 
pp. 61 ff. 

20 Keith, op cit i, 347-348 

21 N, 8, 1 

23 ii, 30. 
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offering of Brahmans as substitutes We certainly do 
not need this theory to explain the high rank of Brahmans 
or their entertainment by kings which brings the latter 
the profits set out in the Rgveda 23 The position of the 
Brahman priest at the sacrifice is naturally explained by 
his later introduction into the rites, and his claims for a 
special share of the gifts were no doubt essentially based 
on his magic powers The sacrifice of Purusa is of much 
disputed origin; 24 the theory suggested by M Dumizil is 
far from being the most probable. 

The effort to find a parallel development through 
which the Roman Flamen, originally a victim substituted 
for the King, became the -flamen sacrorum populi Romani 
seems wholly unsuccessful The endeavour to connect 
him with human sacrifice has to rest on the presence of 
his wife as a spectator at the festival m May when 
scapegoats represented by dummies were hung up and 
finally thrown into the Tiber 26 The purificatory and 
ram-making character of the rite is plain ; whether it was 
ever connected with human sacrifice is disputed and 
doubtful, but the Flamen has nothing to do with it, and 
it is a Vestal virgin who throws the dummies into the 
stream, the Flamen’s wife naturally attending The only 
other point adduced is the assertion of Dion Cassius 2 * 
that m 46 B.C Caesar sacrificed two soldiers, the 
sacnficers being the Pontifices and the priest of Ares, 
presumably the Flamen of Mars It suffices to note that 
no other connection between this Flamen and human 
sacrifice is even hinted at, and Caesar’s action, if real and 
not a mere rumour put about by his critics, was plainly 
no proper sacrifice but a wholly abnormal proceeding. 

23 iv, 50, 8 

24 Keith, op eit n, 619—21 

an Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, pp. 111—21. 

28 XLIII, 24. 
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Needless to say, activity in sacrificing, had it been proved, 
would not in the least have pointed to the original sacrifice 
of the Flamen himself. 

In the relations of the Rex and the Flamen there is 
nothing whatever to suggest sacrifice of the latter in lieu 
of the former M Dumdzil can only find it in the fact 
that the wife of the Flamen offers to Jupiter a ram in 
regia , ‘ in the royal house,’ whence Jullian 27 naturally 
suggests that the sacrifice may originally have belonged 
to the Rex or his wife This accords excellently with the 
traditional origin 28 of the Flamen, to share the sacrificial 
burden of the Rex, a fact which explains all those 
privileges which the Flamen shares with the histone Rex 
sacrificulus. 

M Dum^zil’s further efforts to find essential parallels 
between Brahman and Flamen are inconclusive 
Similarities between ancient priesthoods, Indian, Latin 
or Jewish are numerous, and there are many significant 
distinctions between Brahman and Flamen pointing to 
divergence of ideas A Brahman does not cease to be 
one, if his wife dies nor does his wife play any part 
similar to that of the wife of the Flamen The Flamen 
must marry a virgin, a Brahman may marry a woman 
even if she has had ten non-Brahman spouses before 29 
The Flamen dialis may not spend a night outside the city , 
wherever a learned Brahman is, there is a city There 
is nothing whatever to prove original identity of the 
Brahman and Flamen. Nor is the case improved by 
referring to barhis and Avestan bailsman, the bundle of 
leaves held by the priest, which is compared with the 
twigs which, tied up, appear in the coiffure, the 


37 Article Flamen in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire , 
ii, 1163<z 

38 Dumezil, op. cit pp 50, 51 
20 Atharvaveda, v, 17, 8, 9. 
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characteristic part of the costume of the Flamen and his 
spouse This remarkable view is supported by evidence 
of a Celtic tale,™ which relates the healing of the king of 
the Tuatha Danann by the physician Dian Cecht, who 
supplies a silver hand to replace that lost m battle and 
also slays m anger his son Miach, who had been experi- 
menting with the hand This, we are to believe, is a 
relic of sacrifice of a substitute necessary to restore the 
vigour of the king From Miach’s grave grow herbs of 
all kinds This, we are assured, helps us to under- 
stand how the vegetation barasman of the Iranians can 
m essence be the same thing as the human Brahman of the 
Indians The argument is hopelessly farfetched , the 
growth of herbs from the tombs of the dead is world-wide, 
and the link with bar his, the sacrificial strew, is simply 
non-existent In the Pharmakoi rituals 81 of Athens, 
Kolophon, Abdera, and Marseilles, we have admittedly 
not a trace of connection with former kingship We have 
simply rites of expulsion of evils and vegetation magic 
Hellenic as opposed to non-Hellenic origin is wholly 
problematic, and we cannot say if the name used is really 
cognate with phdrmakon, or if it is a case of an Asiamc 
word altered by folk etymology to accord with the well- 
known phdrmakon That word itself seems to have 
absolutely nothing to do with Brahman, but to be cognate 
to Lithuanian bumu, ‘ to practise magic ’ 32 

The new attempt, therefore, seems to fail as 
completely as those of Professors Hertel and Charpentier 
to throw fresh light Brahman, whether cognate or not 
with Old Irish bricht, ‘ spell,’ and Old Icelandic bragr, 


30 MacCulloch, Myth of All Races, ui, 25 — 8 

31 Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, Appendix A. 

32 Walde, V erglexchendes Worterburh , n, 161 Connection 
with the root seen m Sanskrit bhar, so that it would denote ‘ what 
the earth bears, 1 ‘ plant,’ is much less plausible 
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‘ poetic art/ 33 seems naturally to denote prayer and the 
mental attitude which induces prayer In this sense we 
may find a solution to the question of the original meaning 
of the divine name, Brhaspati On the whole it is 
improbable that he is the “ lord of the high heaven ” , 3 * the 
word seems a late formation, and probably denotes rather 
“ lord of prayer,” 35 like Brahmanaspati, though conceiv- 
ably in either case the sense might be “ lord of holy 
power ” 3a In these issues where certainty is impossible, 
the claim to achieve it marks a failure to recognise the 
bounds to our knowledge set by the nature of our 
materials When these limits to our knowledge are 
passed, for a scholar to feel certainty is legitimate, to 
demand acceptance of that certainty from others is 
unwise 


33 Osthoff, BB xxiv, 118 if Of Walde, op cit n, 172, 
Carnoy, Le\ 1 ndo-E uropeen s, p 236 

34 Charpentier, Brahman, p 66 

35 Cf Macilonell, V eel u Bender, p 84 Wnckernagel, Altirul 
(Bam m n, 246, lias “ Hen dei Opferkraft ” See Keith op cit 
n, 488 

1,1 Hopkins, Ethics of India, p 85, liolds tliat Bralunan 
primal lly denotes power, hut this is on the whole improbable Cf 
Ins (higin and Evolution of Religion, pp 308, 309 




MEDHA AND MAZDA 


Proe, Dr. Stem Konow, 

Ethnographiske Museum, Oslo 

The word medha is of frequent occurrence, especially 
m Vedic literature, and there does not seem to bo much 
doubt about its meaning. Monier Williams tianslntes 
‘mental vigour, intelligence, prudence, wisdom’, eliminating 
the rendering ‘vitality, power, vigour’ given a9 the first one 
by Koth An examination of the liigveda passages where the 
word occurs shows that it is nowhere necessary to adopt 
the latter explanation 

Medha was evidently considered an important asset • 
I IS 6, sddasah pdhm... sanim medhdrn aydsisam T have 
gone to the great Lord for gain and medha ',11 34. 7, idm no 
data maruto sanim,. medham , ‘give us, O Maruts, gain and 
medha' , V. 27 4, dddad red sanim i/ate dad an medhdrn 
rtdyatd, ‘ giving gain to him who goes with a hymn, giving 
medha to the pious’; IX. 32. 6, asme dhehi • sanim medham 
utd iuivah ‘place with us gain, medha ami fame’ It will lie 
seen that the word is often found together with sam and the 
two terms are also found continued m the other texts In 
IX 9 9, sain is replaced by gam aivfun and svar is added ; 
pdvamdna mdhi srdvo gam dsvam » asi virdvat I sand medham 
sand svuh ‘0 Soma, thou givest great fame, cow and horse, 
possessed of heroes, give medha , give light’. Here gam 
(tsvam, with or without sruvah , looks almost like an explana- 
tion of sam. Wealth and medha, were consequently associat- 
ed in the pious wishes. 

In several places medha is connected with designations 
of the hymn or used to denote the hymn itself : I. 165. 14,5 
ydd^tasmdn cakrd mdnydsya medhd , ‘since Manya s 
medha has brought us hither’ , IV. 33. 10, yi hdr% 

217. 


F , 10 
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medhdyokthti mddanta indraya cakruh , ‘who, revelling 
in medha , in hymn, made the two bays for Indra’ ; 
V. 42. 13, prcb su mahd suSarandya medhdm glram 
bhare , ‘for the great well-protecting one, I bring forward my 
medha, , my song’ , VII. 104. 6, lydrn matih...ydm vam 
hdtrdm panhindmi medhaya , ‘this mental product which I 
emit is an invocation to you with medha’ ; VIII. 52. 9, stotur 
medhd asfksata , ‘the worshipper’s medhas were produced’ ; 
IX. 26. 3, tarn, vedhdrn, medhayahyan pavamanam ddhi dyavi 
‘that disposer, being purified, that urged with medha towards 
heaven’ ; IX. 65. 16, raja medhdbhir lyate, ‘the king proceeds 
through medhas ’ , IX. 107. 25. pdvamana asrkqata.. medhdm 
dbhl prayamsi ca, ‘being purified they have been emitted 
towards the medha, and enjoyments.' 

Finally medha, is ascribed to rta in VIII. 6. 16, ahdm Id 
dhi pitv,8 pari medhdm rtdsya jagrabha I ahdm surya ivajani, 
‘as I have received from the father Truth’s medha, I was 
born like the sun.’ 

It is evident that medha is a mental force, which 
enables its possessor to handle the hymn and turn it to 
account aB a means of acquiring gain and wealth, and that 
it is as valuable as riches themselves. ‘Insight’, ‘wisdom’ 
and especially ‘prudence’ are English equivalents. It is 
apparently an abstract term, but such terms were generally 
conceived as forces with independent existence. And in an 
ancient pastoral society prudence would be highly valued 
and very important. 

This conception is certainly pre-Indian, derived from 
the period when Indians and Iranians had not finally 
separated. For we apparently trace the same word with a 
similar original meaning on Iranian soil, where it was 
destined to play a great role. It must, so far as I can see, 
be identified with Avestan and Ancient Persian mazdah, 
but known from the compound Ahuramazda, the highest god, 
mathishta baganam , of the ancient Persians* 
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The usual translation of the designation Ahuramazddh 
is ‘the Wise Lord’, mazdah being explained as a base ending 
in ah, corresponding to Indian as, and meaning ‘wise 
connected with the verb mazda. 'to take to heart’, ‘to mind’. 

Such a formation is no doubt possible , cf. Skt. vedhas , 
Avestan vazdah, ‘leader’, ‘disposer’. Hut the inflexion of 
the word m Iranian dialects points in another direction. 

In Avestan we have nom. mazda <* mazdah, acc. mazda t m 
dat. mazddi, gen. mazda, voc. mazda. They are exactly 
parallel to forms such as nom. -shta, ace. shtam , dat. shtai , 
gen. -shta of the d-base -shta, ‘standing’. The natural 
inference is that mazda, is an old d-base and not an aA-base. 

In Ancient Persian, it is true, we have the genitive 
mazddha , which points to an a^-base But then the 
Ancient Persian form Auramazda is a later development, 
being no more, as in Avestan, two separate words, 
ahura and mazda , both inflected, and in the Gathas more 
frequently arranged in the sequence mazda ahura , but 
having become a single word, the name of a strongly 
personified god. And the long a of mazddha shows that we 
have not before us an old inherited genitive of an a/i-base. 

Moreover, the word mazda is also known from another, 
comparatively old, Iranian dialect, where it has been 
developed in quite a different way. In Saka the word 
urmaysda, i.e,, auramazda, means ‘Sun’, and it forms the 
nom. urmaysde<*auramazdah, but the gen. unnaysdana 
and the nom. pi. urmaysdana. In other woids. the base is 
treated as ending in an and not in ah. 

Within Sanskrit itself we have an exact parallel to this 
double modification of an old d-base In the word pantha, 
path, we seem to have a very irregular inflection. In the 
singular we find nom. panthah, acc. panthdm and punthdnam , 
gen. pathas , etc., in the plural nom. panthah, panihasah and 
panthauah, acc. pathah, instr. pathibhih. So far as I can 
see, the only satisfactory explanation of this state of things 
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is that we have to do with a base pantha, with the corres- 
ponding weak form pathi, before vowels path. Forms such 
as panthdnam, pantkanah are due to a contamination with 
the inflection of aw-bases such as adhvan , while panthdsah 
owes its existence to the influence of themes ending in as, 
which would coincide with pantha in the nom. sing 

I think that we must assume a similar development in 
the case of Iranian mazda. It is originally an a-base and if it 
is identical with Indian medhd, it must from the beginning 
be a feminine noun, meaning ‘ wisdom ‘ prudence ’, formed 
in the same way as the old word sraddhd, ‘faith’. And 
then the Iranian /{-termination must be secondary. 

The necessary inference is that medhd , mazda , is an 
ancient Aryan term, denoting a mental form which was 
highly valued as an important factor in the Aryan’s life If 
he was filled with medhd he might hope to succeed in cattle- 
breeding and husbandly, just as ‘vigour’ was Ins suppoit 
in fights and struggles. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryans looked 
on such apparently abstract conceptions as universal forces 
and almost as substances, which had their own independent 
existence, and which could be propitiated and utilised by 
human beings. In the Nirukta we read yam kaca balakrti) 
Indrakarmaiva tat, 1 wherever there is a mighty deed, that is 
India’s work Here we still seem to feel the original 
conception of Indra he is vigour personified And we 
get the same impression fiorn the fiequent association of 
Indra s name with words such as nary a , fiom the base nar, 
which is still at the present day used as a verb meaning ‘ to 
be able , to be powerful’ in Parachi 1 . Indra’s name has 
long ago been explained by Professor Jacobi 2 , as derived 
from this very base. 

1 Georg Morgenstierne, Indo- Aryan Frontier Languages, 
Vol. I. Oslo 19-29, p 276 

* Kuhns Zeitsohrift , xxxi. p 316. 
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In a similar way Varuna and Mitra are r tasya gopau 
‘ Truth’s herdsmen ’, divine personifications of the notion 
and forces constituting rta. 

It is a prion not unlikely that 1 prudence ’ was hypos- 
tasizcd in a similar way. There is, it ib true, scarcely any- 
thing m the Rigveda which points to such a state of thingB 
Medha is usually spoken of more or less as a personal asset, 
though VIII. 6 10 connects it with rta. Hut then our gene- 
lal impression of the conditions prevailing in the period 
lepresented by the Rigveda is that ‘vigour ' then played a 
greater role than ‘ prudence’. 

The state of things seems to have been different in the 
pastoral and agricultural nnlieu to which Zarathushtra 
belonged. Vigour and physical power there was, but such 
forces weie more dangerous than beneficent for the common 
people, whose chief aim was peaceful husbandry Their higher 
ideals were apparently better covered by notions such as 
cbmaiti, or, more correctly, aramati , proper thought,’ vohu 
manah , ‘good mind,’ amordtat, ‘freedom from death', 
haurvatat ‘ health etc. And here mazdd, ‘ prudence ’, 
probably also had its place. 

Similar forces are also sometimes spoken of as semi- 
divine powers in the Rigveda aramati ( Avestun armaiti), 
anumati ‘ consent ’, aditi ‘ infinity’, sraddha , ‘ faith, etc. 
But bala ‘ vigour ’ and similar forces are much more promi- 
nent to the mind. 

Zarathushtra’s system is in full agreement with the 
state of things we have assumed for his surroundings Most 
of Ins moial and religious conceptions were no doubt taken 
from the prevailing notions of his people. But his system 
bears a strongly personal stamp, and it seems piobable that 
his own inspiration prompted him to proclaim mazdd as the 
highest principle, as the Loid Mazda, mazddh ahuro or 
ahuro mazddh He rejected the worship of the daevas, the 
deified physical forces in life and the universe, and took his 
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stand on another conception of divinity, which also belongs 
to the ancient Aryan period, the conception covered by the 
term asura, ‘ lord ’, of which the eternal fta ‘ truth and 
established order formed a prominent part. 

It is probable that even in the Aryan period people had 
begun to believe in a single, highest, asura. We may draw 
that inference from a comparison of the asura Varuna, the 
great Samraj, and Ahuramazda, the sole god But we have 
not the slightest indication to the effect that this great god 
was designated as medhas , mazdah. It seems more probable 
that this combination is due to Zarathushtra. He singled 
out mazda , ‘prudence’, among the mental and moral forces 
which were felt to be the surest assets in daily life, charac- 
tenzed it as the Lord, and so the god Ahuramazda became 
the only one And this led to mazdd itself being conceived 
as a god, and the masculine nominative termination h was 
added. 

If I am right, we seem to be justified in drawing the 
conclusion from the occurrence of the name Mazdaka in an 
Assyrian inscription of the eighth century B.C., that Zara- 
thushtra cannot belong to the sixth 
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The date of Tlvaradeva has till now remained an 
unsolved problem of ancient Indian history While 
editing the Kudopali plates of Mahabhavagupta II 
Prof Kielhorn remarked, “ The Riajim copperplate 
inscription of Mahasiva Tlvaradeva undoubtedly belongs 
to about the middle of the eighth century This date 
has been accepted by other scholars like Dr D R 
Bhandarkar , 1 2 Prof R D Banerjee 3 and R B 
Dr Hiralal 4 without further examination As the date 
of Tlvaradeva forms the central pivot on which turn the 
dates of not only the Somavam^i kings of Kosala 
(Chhattisgarh) and Orissa, but also those of Vishnu- 
kundin, Sarabhapura and Sailodbhava Kings, who were 
connected with him in some way or other, it is necessary 
to examine the question in the light of new evidence that 
has recently become available 

Prof Kielhorn assigned the above date to Tlvaradeva 
on the evidence of palaeography, language and style 5 * 
Only two charters of Tlvaradeva have been discovered till 
now — the Rajim plates edited by Dr Fleet 0 and the 
Baloda plates edited by Dr Hultzsch 7 Both these 

1 Ep Ind IV p 258 

2 Ep Ind XVIII p 240 

3 History of Orissa Vol I pp 204 and 225 

4 Ep Ind. XI p 185 

5 Ind Ant. XVIII p 180 

8 Gupta Inscriptions No. 81 

7 Ep. Ind VII p 102 


22 & 
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charters are inscribed in box-headed characters which 
closely resemble those of the Vakataka and Sarabhapura 
kings When Prof Kielhorn wrote the relation of 
Vakataka and Gupta kings was not known. He, there- 
fore, accepted Dr Fleet’s identification of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta, the maternal grand-father of the 
Vakataka king Pravarasena II, with Devagupta of 
Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned m the Deo 
Barnark inscription 8 and assigned the Dudia plates of 
Pravarasena II to the beginning of the 8th century and 
Balaghat plates of Prithvishena and the Rajim plates 
of Tivaradeva to the second half of the same 
century 0 

Since then the Poona and Riddhapur plates of 
Prahhavatlgupta have definitely proved that Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta was none other than Chandragupta II 
The Vakatakas were thus contemporaries of the Early 
Gupta Kings and their records must, therefore, be refer- 
red to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era 
As stated above they are inscribed m box-headed 
characters The plates of Tivaradeva which are also 
incised m similar characters can no longer be referred to 
the 8th century on palmographic grounds 

Nor is the evidence of language and style m favour 
of the late date The charters of Tivaradeva are, indeed, 
composed in a style of high flourish, full of long 
compounds and puns, 10 but so are those of many kings of 
Valabhi who flourished m the sixth and seventh centuries 


8 Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction p 15 

9 Ep Ind IX p 270 




etc m Gupta Inscr. No 81. 
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A.D 11 We must, therefore, look elsewhere for a more 
reliable evidence for fixing the date of Tlvaradeva. 

From several inscriptions found at Bhandak and 
Sirpur, we get the following genealogy of the Somavam^i 
Kings of Kosala (Chhattisgarh) 12 : — 

UDAYANA 

I 


Indrabala 

1 


Name not preserved 

1 

f 

1 

(1) (2) (8) (4) 

Nannadeva 

Is'anadeva 

Bhavadeva 

1 


Ranakesari 


Mahasliva Chandragopta 

Tlvaradeva I 

Harshagupta m Vaaata 

(daughter of SOrya\arman 
King of Magndha) 


Maha&vagupta Ranakesarra 

Balarjuna 

From the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of 
Maha^ivagupta Balarjuna, we learn that Ralarj una’s 
mother Vasata was the daughter of Suryavarman ‘ who 
was born in the spotless family of the Varman Kings 
great on account of their supremacy over Magadha >13 
There is no king of this name m the dynasties of Magadha 

11 Compare for instance Tt ST^JRR« : cfi7fcRrgfiT*rJ|%- 

3RI frgyrH: srfNfiroc tnrw ?*TT%sg?3TJTr^f 

fk^TIcT: 

etc in the description of Dhruvasena II of Valabhi — Botad 
Plates G E. 3 1 0 ( = 629-630 A D ) 

12 B B Hiralal, List of Inscriptions m 0 P and Berar, 
second Ed p 103. 

” Cf. qqqrfwqqfar 

*n*mrra im 

HTT || Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, 191. 

F. 11 
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except the Maukhari prince Suryavarman whose Haraha 
stone inscription, incised in the reign of his father 
Isanavarman, is dated (Malava) Samvat 611 (555 A.D.) 
The name of this prince is not known from other records 
of the Maukharis As Suryavarman is called King m 
Sirpur stone inscription above referred to, he may have 
succeeded his father and ruled for a short time, though 
being a collateral his name is not mentioned in the records 
of his brother or his descendants Chandragupta, the 
grandfather of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna was thus a 
contemporary of Suryavarman and flourished probably 
from 550 to 570 A D and his elder brother Tivaradeva 
from 530 to 550 A D 

The date thus arrived at for Tivaradeva is corroborat- 
ed by the evidence afforded by the records of Vishnu- 
kundin Kings After examining all the available 
charters of these kings Mr Dmesh Chandra Sarcar has 
given the following genealogy 14 • — 

VIKRAM AHENDRA 

I 

Mahaiaja Govindavarman 

, 1 

Maharaja Madhavavarman 1 
(Years SI and 40 ?) 

f I 1 

Devavarman Manchannabhattaraka (Raja) Vikrainendra- 
| varman I 

Madhavavarman II (Maharaja) Indravarman 

(Year 17 ?) (Year 27) 

1 

Maharaja Vikrmendi avarman II 
(Year 10) 

Maharaja Madhavavarman I was the most powerful 
King of the dynasty He is described m his as well as 
his successors’ records as one who had performed a 
thousand (Agmshtoma) sacrifices and eleven a^vamedhas 

14 Indian Historical Quarterly Vol IX p 278 

15 Pulomburu Plates of Madhavavarman, Journal of Andhra 
His Ees Society Vol VI p. 20. 
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(Horse Sacrifices) He is also described in his plates as 



t e , one who delighted the hearts of (or sported in 
company of) the best ladies m the mansions of the city of 
Trivara This expression has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained Dr Hultzsch took it to mean that Madhava- 
varman I lived at Trivaranagara but he could not identify 
the city It seems clear, however, that Trivaranagara 
means the city of Trivara, i e , Tlvaradeva, King of 
Mahakosala But then what does the above expression 
signify ? It cannot mean that Madhavavarman married 
a lady from the family of Tlvaradeva, for the expression 
refers to a number of ladies (gspftsTW) m the mansions 
of the city of Trivara whom he delighted Besides 
Madhavavarman is not known to have married any lady 
from the family of Tlvaradeva On the other hand 
he is said to have married a Vakataka princess, whose son 
Vikramendravarman is described in his son’s charter as 
one who adorned both the families of the Vishnukundms 
and Vakatakas We must, therefore, take the expression 
to refer to Madhavavarman’s victory over Tlvaradeva 
Tlvaradeva was a powerful King He descnoes himself 
m his charters as JTTH'?T^>5T^T5fTf^rT^: 1 one who attained 
suzerainty over the whole Kosala country ’ A victory 
over such a great king must be a source of pride to 
Madhavavarman Hence we find it referred to again and 
again m his inscriptions, much in the same way as 
Pulakesm the Second’s victory over Harsha, the lord 
paramount of North India, is mentioned m the records of 
his descendants. The idea that a victorious king 

10 Ipur Plates of Madhavavarman, Ep Ind XVII p 234 

17 ^1 m the Chikkulla Plates, 

Ep. Ind Vol. IV p, 193 Also cf. in the 

Ramatirtham plates, Ep. Ind XII p. 133. 
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captivates the hearts of young ladies of the enemy’s city — 
nay even of the enemy’s family — occurs sometimes m 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature 18 It would not, there- 
fore, be wrong to suppose that Madhavavarman I van- 
quished Tivaradeva In any case, he was his 
contemporary 

When did this Madhavavarman flourish ? His 
Pulomburu plates 19 record that when he crossed the 
Godavari to conquer the eastern region, he donated the 
village Pulomburu m the Guddavadivishaya to Siva- 
6arman, the son of Damadarman and grandson of Rudra- 
i^arman of the Gautama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse which occurred on the full 
moon day of Phalguna Again the Pulomburu plates 20 
of the Eastern Chalukya King Oayasimha I, which were 
discovered along with the above plates of Madhava- 
varman, record the grant of the same village to Rudra- 
fkrman, the son of Siva^arman and grandson of Dama- 
^arman, of the Gotama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha 
From the details given above it is quite clear that Siva- 
f^arman, the donee of Madhavavarman’s plates, was the 
father of Rudrasarman who received the village from 
Jayasimha I It seems that Rudrasarman, who is called 
‘ purvagraharika ’ (former owner of the donated village) 




Riija^ekhara’s Viddhasalabhanjika IV, 8 The King of Murala 
was an opponent of Yuvaru,]adeva I See my aiticle m the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Institute XI p 569 Cf. also 




II V 1069 Gaudavaho 

( = 1 5tiq^ qu jrer: 

18 Journal of the Andhia Historical Society VI, p 17. 

20 Ep Ind XIX p 254 
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lost possession of the village in the troublous times due to 
the invasions of Pulake^m II in the beginning of the 
seventh century A D. He, therefore, seems to have made 
representations to Jayasimha I some time after peace and 
order had been established in the Kingdom and received 
the Agrahara village again from him 

If we calculate the interval between the reigns of 
Madhavavarman I and Jayasimha I, we find that a period 
of about sixty years must have elapsed between these two 
rulers Mad havavar man’s Pulomburu plates are dated m 
the 40th year of his reign 21 They were, therefore, issued 
towards the close of his reign. He seems to have ruled 
over an extensive empire, for he performed as many as 
eleven as'vamedhas Three of his sons are known from 
inscriptions 1 Devavarman, 2 Maflchannabhattaraka 22 
and 3 Vikramendravarman As Madhavavarman had 
a long reign of more than forty years, none of his sons 
seems to have succeeded him 23 In any case we do not 
know of any plates issued by them Madhavavarman II, 
the grandson of Madhavavarman I, who calls himself the 
lord of Trikuta and Malaya mountains, seems to have held 
possession of the western provinces after the death of 
Madhavavarman I, while another grandson Indravarman 
seems to have succeeded him m the East His plates are 
dated m the 27th regnal year He is not likely to have 
reigned much longer for his son Vikramendravarman is 
said to have come to the throne when he was a mere boy 24 

21 I have accepted the view of Mr D C Sarkar (I H Q IX 
i) 2T5) r 

22 The name of this prince occurs towards the end of the 
Ipur plates (First Set), Ep XVII p. 334 None of his 
descendants are known 

23 It is noteworthy that no royal titles are prefixed to their 
names even in the records of their sons 

24 HR?: 
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Vikramendravarman’s plates were issued in his tenth 
regnal year The reigns of Indravarman and his son thus 
cover a little more than 37 years As no successor of 
Vikramendravarman is known, he seems to have been 
dethroned by Pulakes'm II, who placed his brother 
Kubjavishnuvardhana in charge of the Eastern province 
He reigned for about 18 years (615 — 633 AD) As the 
Pulomburu plates of Jayasimha I referred to above are 
dated m the fourth regnal year, we can calculate the 
interval between the two sets of Pulomburu plates as 
follows — 


Indravarman 

27 

years 

V lkramendravarman 

10 

years 

V ishnuvardhana 

18 

years 

Jayasimha 

5* 

years 


60 

years 


As Madhavavarman I, Indravarman and Vikrmendra- 
varman may have continued to reign for some years after 
their respective plates were issued, this figure may have 
to be increased by about ten years, i e , a period of about 
seventy years may have elapsed between these two gifts 
It appears that Sivasarman was a young man, say 25 to 
30 years of age, when he accompanied Madhavavarman m 
his expedition to the east and received his charter on the 
bank of the Godavari while his son liudrasiarman was 
an old man of fifty or sixty, when he regained the lost 
Agrahara village from Jayasimha Now Jayasimha 
issued his plates m circa 637 A D Deducting 70 years 
from this we get c 567 A D as the approximate date of 
Madhavavarman’s plates We find that there was a 
lunar eclipse in the month of Phalguna in 565 A D This 
may, therefore, be accepted as the date of Madhava- 

* Agreeing with Mr SomaSekhara Sharma I read the 
numencal symbol in Ja\asimha’s Pulomburu plates as 5 
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varman’s plates As these plates were issued in his 40th 
regnal year, we may accept 525-568 as the probable 
duration of Madhavavarman’s reign 25 We have fixed 
above 530 to 550 A D as the date for Tivaradeva on the 
evidence of the Sirpur inscription, which we thus find 
corroborated by the date of Madhavavarman, who, as 
described m his charters was a contemporary of 
Tivaradeva 

We must next proceed to consider the arguments 
advanced by some scholars to corroborate Kielhorn’s date 
for Tlvara (1) Rai Bahadur Dr Hiralal places the 
Sirpur Laxman Temple inscription of Tlvaradeva’s 
brother’s grandson MahasTvagupta Balarjuna m the 
eighth or ninth century A D 20 But the characters of the 
inscription are decidedly earlier R B Hiralal himself 
has drawn attention to what he calls the antiquated forms 
of the letters JJT, *T, «T, *T, *T The forms of it, a, 

and show that it must be placed earlier than the 
8th century They closely resemble the letters in the 
Ganjam plates of the time of Sa^ahka (dated 619-620 
AD) It would not therefore be wrong to refer it to the 
first half of the 7th century A D 

(2) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I (Saka 
Samvat 783) mention that Govmda III first encountered 
and defeated Nagabhata and Chandragupta when he 

25 Agreeing with Mi D C Saikai I have identified Madhava- 
\aiman of Pulomhuru plates with Madhavavarman I mentioned 
in the Cliikkulla and Ipur plates (Rust set) on the ground of 
similarity of description M J Dubreuil who distinguishes 
between them places Madhavavarman about 450 A 1) The 
tradition in the Hthalamahatmya of Sil Parvata on which he 
relies is worthless for historical purposes (Ancient History of the 
Deccan p 73) Prabhavatfgupta was not known as Chandravati 
and was moreover a devotee of Vishnu and not of Siva See her 
Piddhapur plates If Madhavavarman I owed his throne to a 
Vakataka prince, it must be to Hanshena (C 500 — 530) who 
conquered the Andhra country The Vakataka princess whom he 
married was jirobably Hanshena’s own daughter, 

28 Ep Ind XI p 184. 
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started for digvijaya m the North 27 Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar who has edited these plates has identified 
Nagabhata with the well-known prince of that name m 
the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, and Chandragupta with 
the brother of Tlvaradeva As the certain dates of 
Govinda III vary from 794 to 814 A D he places Tlvara 
the elder brother of Chandragupta in the eighth century 
A D Prof R D Banerjee also has supported this view 

The identification proposed above is, however, open 
to serious objections Chandragupta is not mentioned in 
the Sanjan plates as King of Kosala As he was defeated 
along with Nagabhata of Gujerat he was probably a king 
of Central India Besides, the same plates mention later 
on that Govinda III, after his victories in the North, 
returned to the Narmada and following its bank, acquired 
among others the country of Kosala, which he made his 
servants enjoy 28 If Chandragupta whom he had already 
defeated had been a king of Kosala, it would have been 
redundant to mention that country again in the descrip- 
tion of his later conquests 

(3) Many records of Sailodbhava kings mention a 
king named Trlvara, with whom Madhava, a Sailodbhava 
prince allied himself to oust his elder relative Dharmaraja 
alias Manabhlta from the throne 20 Both of them were 



aftwt vtR srrfoswfor czr n 

Ep. Ind. Vol XVIII, pp. 233 f 


28 5RT: UfrlRfR ^TTSTc re tTgSTqTcT: | 

q^rr^ufcr trrl jprcfa fsparrf^j sfhtf: || 

Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri plates of Dharmaraja 
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defeated by Dharmaraja Madhava was, thereafter, 
obliged to spend his last days at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountain, probably m the Kingdom of his ally Trlvara. 
R D. Banerjee, Chakravarti and others have identified 
this Trlvara with King Tlvaradeva of Chhattisgarh 
The dates of Sailodbhava Kings are not yet settled. 
Their records are generally dated m regnal years The 
only exception so far known for certain, 30 is the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja II, which were issued when the 
year 300 of the Gupta era ( i e , 619-20) was current. 
R D Banerjee’s proposed identification of Madhavaraja 
II of the Ganjam plates (619-20 AD) with Samya- 
bhlta II alias Madhavavarman of Buguda plates is 
plausible. 31 Dharmaraja alias Manabhlta, the grandson 
of Madhavavarman, who issued the Kondedda and Pun 
plates must therefore be referred to circa 650 — 675 A.D. 

30 Mr Rajaguru reads Samvat 512 as the date of the Pun 
copper plates of Dliarmaiaia and refers it to the Saka Sainvat 
(J It O R S June, 1930) Tins reading has been questioned by 
R D Banerjee (Hist of Onssa, I p 134) The first symbol 
apjiears to denote 300 In that ease this date also would have to 
he leferred to the Gupta era 

11 See the following genealogies — 

Ganjam Plates Kondedda, Nirvina and Puii 

Gil 9-020 A D ) Plates 

UTWrST I 

| j 

son (m his family) 

son II (619-620 AD) son I 

(in his family) I 

I 

son HWHftcT II alias KPn'N+hy 
son II alias 

son SPPTST alias UPHftcT (defeated and s ffa<) 

F. 12 
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The Characters of his plates support this conclusion, for 
they closely resemble the Aphsad stone inscription of 
Adityasena which is assigned to the last quarter of the 
seventh century As seen above Dharmaraja was a 
contemporary of Tivaradeva of Chhattisgarh So 
Tlvaradeva also must be placed in the latter half of the 
seventh century 

This undoubtedly conflicts with the date 535 — 555 
A D proposed above for Tlvaradeva on the evidence of 
paleography and historical references, for there is a 
difference of more than 125 years which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for This later Tlvara may have 
been a remote descendant of the earlier Tivara who was a 
contemporary of Vishnukundin Madhavavarman We 
know of several instances of such repetition of names in 
the dynasy of Somavamsii Kings of Kosala and Orissa, 
to which Tivaradeva belonged 

The date of Tivaradeva has also a bearing on those 
of Kings of Sarabhapura, but it would be better to discuss 
their relation in a separate article. 


Tlie difficult's presented bv the palaeography of Buguda plates 
to which II If Baneijee has referred (History of Orissa I, p 130) 
is not insui mountable While editing the Buguda plates 
Kielhorn had diawn attention to the fact that the plates, on which 
the inscription is written, originally bore another inscription, the 
letters of which piobably were beaten in to make room for the new 
inscription If so, the new inscription may have been engraved 
on the plates later on, when the original plateg were lost °r 
destroyed, 



DEOGARH IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES 

(In the light of a poem by Amir Kh usrau) 

Dr M Wahid Mirza, M A , Ph D , 

Reader in Arabic, Lucknow University. 

Very few cities m mediaeval Indian history attract 
our attention so forcibly and so consistently as does the 
fortress-city of Deogarh, or Deogir 1 as the Mohammadan 
historians are fond of calling it There was, of course, 
the capital of northern India, Delhi, with its kaliedos- 
eopic career under successive dynasties and under various 
names, a city that conjured up before the hungry eyes of 
the trans-border hordes visions of palaces and gardens, 
of treasures untold, and of mighty kings reclining on 
gorgeous thrones each one of which cost the tribute of an 
empire. There was, too, the ancient city of Kannauj, 
the seat of ancient Hindu civilisation and grandeur and 
the home of the blue-blooded Brahmins, and several other 
important cities and towns that have figured more or less 
prominently m the history of that period 

Yet Deogarh has, to my mind, more of romance and 
interest about it than most of those cities The very fact 
of its being situated so far away from the northern 
political centres and yet attracting successive waves of 
invasion would show the peculiar charm it exercised on 
the minds of kings and princes, and it was this charm 
that in the later part of the so-called Pathan period 
tempted the able, though eccentric, monarch, Mohammad 
Tughlaq, to select it as the seat of his government and to 
try the disastrous experiment of making the whole popula- 


1 See p 2-38 infra. 
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tion of the three cities of Delhi 2 move to it bag and 
baggage. 

But what was the secret of this peculiar charm 7 
Was it the strong and inaccessible site of the city that 
made it a desirable possession for launching raids further 
south, or the rich and precious spoils contained within 
the strong walls of the fortress 7 Mohammadan historians 
give glowing accounts of the immense wealth that fell 
into the hands of the invaders Thus ‘Alauddin in his 
first raid on the city is said to have brought back with 
him six hundred ‘ mans ’ 3 of gold, seven ‘ mans ’ of 
pearls, two ‘ mans ’ of diamonds, emeralds and rubies, 
a thousand ‘ mans ’ of silver, countless bundles of silk 
and other rich fabrics and numerous elephants and 
horses 4 This, even after making due allowance for the 
probable exaggeration on the part of historians fired with 
a zeal to glorify the exploits of the heroes of Islam, is 
sufficient to give an idea of the extreme affluence of the 
Deccan cities and of Deogarh particularly One could, 
therefore, reasonably surmise that lust of plunder was 
the mam attraction that drew the Mohammadan soldiers 
to Deogarh 

But was that all 7 Did the Mohammadans just want 
to plunder and lay waste the rich country and found no 
more beauty and interest m it than does a dress-maker 
m the brilliant plumage of a bird of paradise or in the 
luxuriant coat of a silver-fox'* Did they not, on the 
other hand, feel a genuine admiration for Deogarh and 
wanted to possess and guard it with the sympathetic and 
loving concern of a father rather than with the gluttonous 

2 Siri, Jahanpanah and Btlill See Ihn Battuta’s descrip- 
tion of the city (Defremery III, p 146) 

3 Not ‘ maunds’ , a ‘ man ' (Persian weight) was equal to 
3 lbs 

4 Finshta Lucknow (I 96) Barm (p 222 seq ) 1864. 
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greed of a cannibal ? When Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah 
named the city after his own name as Qutbabad , 5 surely 
he was not fathering a place that had already been drain- 
ed of all its wealth and despoiled of all its resources. 
When again Mohammad Tughlaq, giving the city the 
happy title of Daulatabad (the Abode of Prosperity), 
adopted it as his capital, he could not have been moved 
to take that step by mere greed of plunder. 

I think, it was more the charm of the fine culture 
and the high grade of economic and social development of 
Deogarh that captivated the hearts of the Mohammad ans, 
and fortunately we have, m the writings of the famous 
poet, Amir Khusrau, ample proof of the great admiration 
and genuine respect that the Mohammadans felt for the 
city That poet in his voluminous compositions has 
given us very important and first-hand information about 
the political condition of India in his times, and that 
information has been proved to be strikingly accurate. 
Of Deogarh he speaks more than once and as we have 
reasons to believe that he visited the place himself, his 
narrative becomes all the more interesting, and it is the 
purpose especially of this paper to quote some of those 
interesting facts about Deogarh that one does not find m 
other contemporary historians but which serve to shed 


5 No historian, strangely enough, has noticed tins name. 
But Khusrau says clearly in his poem m praise of Deogarh written 
after the reign of Mubarak Shah (N ihCu/at-ul-Ramdl, Brit 
Museum Ms No 25,807, fol. 459 b seq.) . — 

JU-v.-dr- sS^') 

See also Thomas’ Chronicle of the Pathan Kings, pp, 179-180, 
where a gold com of Mubarak Shah’s reign is described , the coin 
struck in 718 H bears the following legend _lo» S*!S> Jc-M vr* 
(This coin was struck in the fortress of Qutbabad) Thomas 
supposes Qutbabad to be a part of Delhi, but it is clear that the 
coin was struck at Deogarh which was a place of mintage in the 
time of Qutbuddin’s predecessors as well as his successors. 
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more light on the old civilisation of the Deccan than does 
anything else. 

When m 722 H Ullugh Khan, later Mohammad 
Tughlaq, led an expedition to the south with the object of 
punishing Rudradeva 0 of Warrangal who had shown 
signs of refractoriness, he selected Deogarh as the centre 
of his operations Khusrau seems to have accompanied 
that prince, and Deogarh appears to have captured the 
poet’s fancy In a panegyric addressed to the prince on 
that occasion he describes its charms at great length, and 
it will not be out of place to give here translations of 
some of the passages 

“ Wonderful and auspicious city,” he says, “ the 
queen of the blessed realm which received the name of 
Qutbabad from the 1 Pivot of the world ’ 7 When infidelity 
prevailed here, people were tormented by demons and 
that is why the ancient Deo 8 named it 1 Deogir ’ 9 Now 
that it has become the ‘ egg ’ of Islam no bird other than 
the phoenix of happy augur can take its birth in it It 
would be no flattery to call it ‘ the garden of Eden ’ but 
I do not call it that lest it be confused with the paradise 
of Shaddad 10 The city was surely destined to become a 
paradise under Islamic rule, for why else has it been so 
carefully adorned ? It is, perchance, due to hearing the 
fame of this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in indigo 


l> Called ‘ Liuldardeo ’ by Khusrau and other Mohammadan 
historians 

7 Quth-i-'Alam, i e , Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah. see fvpra 

8 ‘ Dir-i-lvhan ,’ probably Mahadeo is meant 

9 A curious interpretation oi the name Deo or Div in 
Persian is a demon and gir is from Persian * giriftan,’ to seize 

10 Mythical king of South Arabia alluded to in the Koran 
and supposed to have built the ‘ garden of Eden,’ a presumptuous 
act for which he had to suffer drastic punishment 
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{nil ) 11 and Baghdad has split in two 12 . . The air here 
is so pleasant that it imparts a pleasure similar to that 
promised to men of virtuous deeds, in the next world . . - 
How shall I describe its fruit 2 It is the envy of the 
fruit of the whole world There are the bananas curved 
like the crescent-moon and as pleasant as the day of ‘ Id 
There is again the mango the sweetness of which delights 
every palate and which looks like a golden casket full of 
nnlk and honey and makes the mouth of the sugar-candy 
water There is, then, the wonderful leaf tambul 

(betel) that intoxicates hearts with its pleasant taste . . 

The city has so many pearls and precious stones that 
the ocean and the mines are now unable to produce any 
more. 

The fineness of its cloth is difficult to describe the 
skin of the moon removed by Mars would not be so fine. 
One could compare it to a drop of water if that drop, 
contrary to nature, fell from the font of the sun A 1 
hundred yards of it can pass through the eye of a 
needle, so fine is its texture, and yet the point of a spear 
can pierce through it only with difficulty It is so 
haphanus and light that it seems as if one is wearing no 
dress at all but has merely smeared one’s body with pure 
water 18 

The music is such that each stroke of the musician’s 
plectrum makes Venus cry, m jealous anguish, like her 
own harp 


11 A pun on the word ‘ nil ’ that means indigo and is also 
the Aiabie form of the Nile Dyeing a garment in indigo would 
show mourning 

12 Alluding to Baghdad being divided into two portions. 

13 This is ‘ divgiri ’ or ‘ deogiri,’ a very fine cloth of which 

Khusrau speaks at many places He declares it to he finer than 
even the ‘ katan,' a Persian fabric of phenomenal lightness that 
is said to be too delicate to bear even the moonlight He says m 
one of his mathnavis *> )' vilat (“ for deogiri js finer 

th&n the katan 
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If I depict its inhabitants on the canvas, the pen of 
* the master ’ would derive inspiration from my painting 
.In point of beauty they are all divine and of houn 
descent ” 

This is how Khusrau praises Deogarh. A more 
lavish encomum he has not deigned to bestow even upon 
Delhi that was given in his times the proud title of 
‘ Darul-Khilafat 5 (the seat of the Caliphate) Could we 
doubt the genuineness of his admiration and could we 
still say that it was nothing more than mercenary motives 
that took the Mohammadans to Deogarh ? I do not 
think so. 



mahamahopadhyaya candra 


Umesha Mishra, M A , D Litt , Kavyatirtha, 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Allahabad 

It is a fact that even now a vast literature of Indian 
thought is lying in the dark unknown to the literary 
world Except certain references either by contemporary 
or by later writers we do not know of several works and 
scholars of name and fame Efforts m the field of research 
lead us to unearth every day some fresh material, frag- 
mentary though it may be, of almost forgotten schools of 
Indian thought This is not merely true of the several 
schools of philosophy but of all the branches of learning 
some of which are practically lost to us Of the several 
reasons why Indian literature suffered so much, a few are 
advanced here with reference to the school of Purva- 
Mimamsa with an aspect of which the present paper 
deals 

India essentially being a country of Religion, it is but 
necessary that a system of thought should deal with the 
nature of Dharma in all its bearings Here in India, 
every school of philosophy aims at Mukti either by getting 
rid of pain, or by the attainment of Tattvayhana What- 
ever may be the means of it, it is a fact that it can be 
realised through the Law of Karman Hence, a system 
dealing with Dharma m all its aspects which includes the 
Laiv of Karman must have pre-eminently occupied the 
attention of the people Over and above these, we know 
that the Buddhists had severely attacked the performances 
of Vedic rites and rituals and there was every danger of 
losing the influence of Vedic culture for ever It was 
therefore, necessary that a revival should take place and 
the importance of the Vedic rituals and rites should be 

24 ; 


F 13 
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preached against Buddhism. This was perhaps the 
reason why Mimarhsa was once so widely read and several 
scholars with their individual differences wrote on it 
There were two main schools of Purva-Mimamsa, 
namely, the Bhatta school and the Prabhakara school. 
To study Mimamsa was considered an essential part of 
study even very lately This must have given fresh 
impetus to every centre of learning But it appears that 
in Mithila its study reached its zenith. We find that 
during the reign of Rani Vigviisa Devi, wife of Raja 
Padma Smha, brother of Raja Viva Smha, the patron of 
Vidyapati Thakkura, there was a gathering of Panditas 
in Mithila in which some fourteen hundred Mlmamsakas 
alone were invited 1 

Of these two schools of thought, the school of 
Prabhakara Migra became more and more popular 2 It 
attracted the attention of scholars from different parts of 
the country There was hardly a scholar of Purva- 
Mlmamsa who did not study and write on this school of 
thought But several of these scholars preserved their 
own individuality and created several subdivisions under 
this school The reason why this school became so popular 
seems to be that, unlike the Bhatta school, it had more 
scope for independent reasoning 

But as time went on, things changed. Perhaps due 
to the fresh impetus given to Nyaya, Vai^esika, Vedanta 
and several Vaisnava schools, the school of Purva- 

1 Purusapai Jks.l along with Maitliill translation, (Darbhanga 
edition), p 2h2, Ft Note 

“ The following verse euneut in Southern India also speaks 
of its popular^ — 

nut! fTTfa cft^TT, 

| 

q-ftrwl || 

Dr. Jha’s Prabhakara-Mimamsa, p 10 
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Mlmamsa suffered much in later centuries of the Christian 
Era. The system of Purva-Mimamsa, in fact, is not a 
philosophical system It mainly deals with the considera- 
tion of the practices of Vedic rites and rituals, the regular 
performance of which requires a regular life full of 
patient activities There is no freedom of thought and 
activity under this system Hence, this sort of bondage 
would have been felt very much and consequently it could 
not continue for a long period The zeal for the study 
and performance of Vedic rites and rituals gradually 
gave way and scholars took pleasure in concentrating their 
attention on the subtleties of Nyaya and Vedanta 
Again, perhaps it might be due to the fact that people did 
not like to work under the yoke of Authority which Purva- 
Mlmamsa preached They did not like to see reason 
sacrificed Hence, the change was inevitable The age 
of Reason prevailed This should not be taken to mean 
that Authority was disregarded altogether It occupied 
only a place of secondary importance later on Due to 
these and several other similar reasons the regular 
practice of the Vedic rites and rituals and consequently 
the study of Purva-Mimamsa became neglected 

Under such circumstances, there flourished one of 
the well-known Mlmamsakas of the Prabhakara school, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Candra He was the son of 
Mahopadhyaya Gunarati who was well-known in the 
society of the learned He belonged to the family of 
Po9alI(?) m Mithila 3 No more about his family history 
is known to us That he was held in great respect by 

nftqT^TFT: sftUR ipijtfiKwsreq surer: | 
sfrTMf>d 

ft**? || 

— the end of tlie colophon of the lltli Adhyaya of the Nyava- 
ratnakara. 
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Maithila scholars is clear from the fact that Candegvara 
Thakkura, the great Maithila Nibandhakara, speaks of 

him as Gurumatacarya 4 

Nothing can be definitely said about the exact time 
of this author But references of contemporary and later 
writers are not wanting Thus Muran Mnjra II 5 refers 
to his views and refutes them 0 Varadaraja, son of 
Baiiganatha, grandson of Devaraja, great grandson of 
Pranatartihara and pupil of Sudar^ana, 7 while comment- 
ing upon the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha Migra, refers to 
Candra 8 Cande^vara Thakkura refers to him in support- 
ing his own statement 0 (jahkara Mnjra, the well-known 
author of the Upas hard, refers to his views in his 
V dduunoda 10 And lastly, Jayarama Bhattacarya also 
refers to his views m lus Nyaya-Siddhanta-Mala 11 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that Muran II 
cannot be later than the 12th century A D Varadaraja 
is also an old writer Cande 9 vara lived m 1324 AD 12 
Besides, the Ms of winch a transcript is with me is itself 
dated as 258 La Sam , u which comes to 1377 A D. These 

imus ^rtwrt i 

— Kityariitnak.il a, p 82 llilil Edition 

r> Vide Uniesha MisJira — Mui arestrtiyali pantliah Proceed- 
ings. (tnental Conference, Lalioie, pp <)67 ft 

h Tnpaduntinayamun, MS Fol 22 — 24 

7 Catalog us Catalogorum by Tli Aufrecht 

H I' W S Studies, Vol VI, p 1G9 

II Supra, p 8, ft note 2 

»» P 53 

71 P W S Text, No 21, Pt 2, p 

12 Umeslia Misltra — Cande^vara Tliakkuia and Maithili 
A U Studies, Vol VI, Pt I 

18 <rto ?ro ^ q^r 

f g r Rddfilg; t foHH I 
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data show that 12th century is the terminus ad quern of 
Candra’s date 

Again, when we study the fragmentary work of his 
available to us, we find that Candra refers to the 
Vivarana, Qrikara, the Viveka, and the Pancikd He 
also refers to the Bhasya and G-uru Of these, the 
Vivarana is considered to be another name of the Brhati, 
the work of Prabhakara himself 14 About Qrikara we 
know that his earliest reference is found in the Mitaksara 
on the Yajnavalkya Smrti of the 11th century Hence, 
he must have lived either in the latter half of the 10th 
century, or in the beginning of the 11th century, if 
Vijfianegvara be placed in the latter half of the 11th 
century The Viveka is believed to be the same as the 
Naya viveka of Bhavanatha Migra, who is considered to 
have lived about 1200 AD, or the beginning of 1400 
AD 11 But this date will have to be pushed back at 
least by one century or even more in the light of our 
researches that Murari II who must have lived m the 
12th century A D has referred to this very Viveka in his 
Tripddinituiayanam Again, we know that this very 
Candra who has been referred to by Murari Migra II, 
quotes the views of the Viveka very often So that, 
either we shall have to believe that the Viveka referred to 
by Murari Migra II and Candra is altogether a different 
work written before the 11th century, or the date of the 
author of the Viveka, namely, Bhavanatha Migra, will 
have to be pushed back by two centuries at least These 
facts disprove the view that both the author of the Viveka 
and the father of Qankara Migra, the author of the 
V aigesika-U paskara are the same person Lastly, we 

14 Vide Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, pp 477- 
478. 

15 Vide the Princess of Wales Saraswatibliawan Studies,. 

Vol. VI, p. 169 
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come to the Panctka, also spelt as Panjika It is another 
name of the Rjuvimald, a commentary on the Brhati of 
Prabhakara Mi^ra by Qahkanatha Mnjra who, most 
probably, belonged to the middle of the 10th century 
Now considering all these facts, we may say that the 11th 
century is the terminus a quo for the date of Candra. 
We might, therefore, place him at present before 
1100 AD 

About his literary activities we know that he was a 
Mimamsaka of the Prabhakara school and held an 
independent view of his own The only work of his, so 
far known to us, is a commentary on the Jaimmiya Sutras 
in the Adhikarana form Most likely, Candra wrote a 
complete commentary of which only a portion is found as 
3 r et He himself in his commentary on Adhydya XI 
seems to have made references to his commentary on the 
previous Adhydyas. Murari Mujra II refers to his 
(Candra’s) views on the first Adhydya of the Jaimmiya 
Sutras No more proof is available at present This 
commentary is named as Nydyaratndkara or N ayaratnd- 
kara This is perhaps the second commentary on a work 
of Purva-Mimamsa which is so named, the other being 
the Nydyaratndkara of Parthasarathi Mnjra on the 
Glokavartihi There are two more works, so far known, 
named as Nydyaratndkara — a work by Ksemananda 
Diksita on Yoga and the other by Vanamali Mnjra on 
Madhva School 10 

In this portion of the commentary Candra refers to 
t'rikara, the Viveka, the Vivarana, Guru, the Bhdsya, 
the Bhasyakara, the Pancikd and several others as anye, 
apare, kecit etc These latter references show that after 
Prabhakara and before Candra there were several other 
independent writers on Purva-Mimamsa of whom we 

v . Tide Cat. Catalogorum by Th Aufrecht, Vol I, p. 309 and 
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have no knowledge as yet It also proves that this 
school of thought was very popular amongst the scholars 
of those days He also quotes a line from some Smrti 17 
The commentary is written Adhikarana-vfise but is very 
lucid and complete in itself In almost every case, the 
author refers to the views of others before giving his own. 
He sometimes differs from the old reading of some of the 
Sutras and also in dividing the Adhikaranas after a 
particular Sutra 18 

In this fragmentary work of his we do not get any 
information as to his philosophical views So that all 
our knowledge regarding this point is from other sources 
Thus Cankara Miqra'" and Jayarama Nyayapaftcanana 20 
tell us that Candra holds that there are eleven Paddrthas 
(categories), namely, diavya (substance), guna (attri- 
bute), /carman (action), sdmdnya (generality), sah/chyd 
(number), samavdya (inherence), sddrgya (resemblance), 
gakti (capacity) in common with others of the Prabhakara 
school, while krama (succession), upakdra (auxiliary) and 
,s amskara (impression) as his own addition to the 
above mentioned eight categories 

17 55i^4nr41 iNt font wr i 

urcnfewT tPir: 

— Vyut/aiatna/aui on II 2 52, MS Pol 55 
,s Vide Jammuya Sutuu, IT I 38, G8 
1 '* Vdtlirmoda, p 53 

"" Njfti i/a si <hl li a n ta mala, P W S iext No 21, Pt 2, p 




AN IRANIAN PRINCE OF THE PARTHIAN 
DYNASTY AS THE FIRST PROMUL- 
GATOR OF BUDDHISM IN 
CHINA 

Late Shams-ul -Ulema Dr Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi 

Dr. Leo Wieger has recently published an excellent 
History of the Religious Beliefs of China in French and 
Mr E C Werner has given us a good 

Introduction 

translation of it 1 He has written it in 
the form of Lessons at the request of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris The History is divided m four 
periods of which the third period treats of “ Buddhism 
and Taoism,” from the year 65 to the year 1000 A C. 
During this period, in the second century after Christ, 
it was a Parthian prince, An-shihkao, who is said to 
have produced, for the first time, translations into 
Chinese of some Buddhist texts, and thus, to have been 
the first promulgator of Buddhism The object of this 
paper is to determine who this Persian prince was and to 
give an account of what may have led him to Buddhism. 

China was known to the Early Persians even of the 
Avesta times 2 3 The relations between the two countries 
of those times may he taken as pre- 
Early Relations historical The first historical relations 

between China and 

^ >erRia are said to have begun in 140 B C when 

“ under the Han dynasty missions were 

1 “ A History of the Religions Beliefs and Philosophical 
1 'pinions in China from the beginning to the present time ” by 

Or Leo Wieger, S T (1917) Translated by Edward Chalmers 
Werner (1927) 

3 Vide my paper “ References to China in the Ancient Books 
of the Parsees,” read at the International Congress held at Hanoi 
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despatched in every direction, and more than one of these 
penetrated as far as Parthia, which is termed An-Sih — 
the Chinese form of Arsaces as Kmgsmill first pointed 
out The Chinese description of Parthia is to the effect 
that rice, wheat, and the vine were cultivated, that the 
cities were walled and that it was a very great country ” 3 
Reference, moreover, is made to the use of silver coins 
bearing the effigy of the reigning monarch 

As said by Rev Wigram, “ The Chinese knew the 
Parthians, as men who coined silver money with the head 
of their King Al-Sak (Arsaces) upon it They had 
mastered the art of writing, and so were not without some 
tincture of the civilization that is lawfully only the 
heritage of the Celestial Kingdom ” 4 Again “ The 
Parthians were received as allies by the Chinese Emperor 
in the East ” 5 

Buddha, according to Dr Rhys Davids, lived m the 
5th Century B C and died, at the age of about 80 m 400 
B C or a few years later G The first 
p n f ™ ! i C ( r , B f P loneers of Buddhism in China were two 
Buddhism in china monks Emperor Ming of the second 
Han dynasty, having heard of the spread 
of Buddhism at Khotan and in its neighbourhood at the 
doors of China, wished to know something more of the 
religion and sent for some monks to explain the religion 
Two went to China and were welcomed by the King who 

(Ere in li China) in Decern bei 1902 Tide “ Compte Rendus Ana- 
lvtique des Seances, Premier Congres International des Etudes 
I> ’ Extrem e-Orient Hanoi (1902),” pp 76-77 Tide my “ Asiatic 
Papers,” Part I, pp 241 et seq 

3 Lieut Col P M Sykeses History of Persia (1915), Vol I, 
P 265 

4 “ The Assyrians and their Neighbours ” by Revd Wigram. 
pp 17-18 

5 Ibid., p 17 

0 Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, 9th Edition, Vol IV, 
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caused to be built for them, in 67 A C , “at the capital 
Lo-yang (now Honan Fu) the convent of the White 
Horse ” 7 8 Both the Indian monks were of the Brahman 
caste Both these monks died in China, — one Moteng or 
Matang at the end of 67 A C , and the other Fa-lai (the 
Indian name, perhaps may be Dharma-aranya) about 70 
AC “ There remains to us, from these two men, a 
single pamphlet, and four titles of lost works They did 
not translate Indian treatises m their entirety, but set 
forth briefly the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
And that, for obvious reasons First, that was all that 
the emperor desired He had caused them to come, not 
m order to make a thorough study of Buddhism, but to 
learn approximately what it was about It is clear also 
that they were unable to acquire a very extensive knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, during the short time they 
lived in China ” H They, therefore, contented themselves 
by making a few summaries of (a) the account of the life 
of Buddha, (b) of the principles of Buddhism, (c) of a 
discourse of Buddha and (d) of the rules of ascetic life. 
These monks did no propaganda work All the above 
summaries are said to have been lost Only “ a short 
exposition of Buddhist principles called ‘ the Sutra in 
U2 articles ’ has remained ” 

Then, for more than 70 years, no body went to China 
Then “ finally, m 148 (A C ), there arrived at the Chinese 
Court a man, whose personality and work 
Prince, 1 Viie" Vn^t are of great interest ” n This man was a 
BnddiiiBm' r ° f Parthian prince, “ an authentic Arsacide, 
who yielded the throne to his uncle, the 
younger brother of his father, became a Buddhist monk, 


7 Dr Wieger’s Histoiy, op cit , p 343 

8 Ibid, , p 343 
0 Ibid , p 351 
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for a long time led a wandering life, arrived at Lo-yang 
in 148, settled there and died there m 170 Some beings 
to whom he had done injury, pursued him, he said; and 
he predicted that he would die a violent death In fact, 
one day, when he was interposing to stop a fight, a 
projectile thrown by chance struck his head, and killed 
him He bore m China the name An-shihkao ” 10 “An” 
in the name is a contraction of Arsace The name means 
“ he who had been great in the world ” 

Revd Dr Wieger says that this Parthian Prince 
An-shihkao was Parthamasiris or Psarmatossorim, the 
son of the Parthian King Pacorus II 
who was this He no t come to the throne of his 

Persian Parthian 

prince AnBhihkao*> father, but had become the king of 
Armenia He had, under certain circum- 
stances, to give up the throne of Armenia This young 
prince, having met with misfortunes, seems to have 
renounced the world and become a monk He came to 
India and thence went to China The story of his life, 
as briefly described by Dr Wieger, runs thus — 

“ Pacorus II ascended the royal throne of the 
Parthians m AD 90 In 97, he had as successor, not 
his son, but his younger brother, whose name has been 
variously written by the authors, Osroes, Osdroes, 
Cosdroes, Chosroes (not to be confused with the Sassanide 
king of that name), and finally Corroes This Corroes 
had as successor, in 134, his son Vologes II Pacorus II 
had been the friend and ally of Decebalus, the famous 
king of the Dacians He had an only son, Theodosius 
Minor says expressly The name of this son was 
Parthamasiris according to Pausamas, Xiphilmus, 
Theodosius Minor, Capitohnus, S Rufus; Psarma- 
tossorim, according to Aelius Spartianus. Why did he 


10 Ibid 
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not succeed his father ? Very probably, because he was 
too young. The times were unsettled The enterprises 
of Decebalus caused Trajan to march against the Dacians 
in 101-102, and in 105, Corroes having afterwards made 
his nephew Parthamasiris King of Armenia, Trajan who 
considered Armenia as a dependency of Rome, marched 
against the Parthians and defeated them At an 
interview at which he humiliated him as he pleased, he 
extorted from the young king the cession of Armenia, and 
then pretended that he wished to make him King of the 
Parthians m place of his uncle Corroes, but abandoned 
that project when he found that the Parthians held him 
m but slight estimation In 114, near Susa, a Roman 
troop made a prisoner of Corroes’s own daughter, who 
was sent to Rome as a hostage (Dion Cassius m Trajano). 
Trajan having died m 117, his successor Hadrian showed 
himself more tractable Peace was at length concluded, 
and the daughter of Corroes, a hostage at Rome for 
sixteen years, was sent back to him m 130 (L Aehus 
Sparthianus m Hadriano) Of Parthamasiris there is no 
further mention If, as Theodosius Minor expressly 
states, Pacorus II had only one son, one must believe that 
this son Parthamasiris, and An-shihkao, are one and the 
same person Where and when did he become a Buddhist 
and a monk ? Probably after his misfortunes It is 
credible that he avoided his uncle, to whom Trajan had 
wished to oppose him, and that he did not see his cousin 
who had returned from Rome. The Buddhist historians 
insinuate, without saying it clearly, that he went to 
India, and thence to China He could have heard 
mention in Central India of the two monks who had 
formerly gone from there to the capital of China, and 
tried the adventure. Intelligent and a worker, he soon 
managed to make himself understood, and set himself to 
translate, with the aid of interpreters, Buddhist texts. 
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for the emperor The Buddhist catalogues attribute to 
him 176 works, of which 55 still exist.” 11 

The above identification of An-shihkao being the 
same as Parthamasins is not supported by what we read 
in Lt Col Sykes’s History of Persia. 

The story of the Sykes’s account of the events in Persia is 

Prince as given by J 

Western Historians as follows VologeS I (Vulkhash of the 

Pahlavi books) had a war with the 
Romans, especially for the throne of Armenia, which 
the Romans claimed He had appointed his brother 
Tiridates (Tirdad) on the throne of Armenia The 
Romans under Nero (55 — 63 A C ) opposed him Vologes 
gave way because his hands were weakened by the 
rebellion of his son Vardanes Three years later, having 
subdued his son, he again put Tiridates on the throne of 
Armenia In the subsequent war, Tiridates was defeated, 
and peace was made on the term, that Tiridates may be 
put on the throne of Armenia which was known as the 
“ cockpit of the Near East,” 1 - as a tributary of Rome and 
that he was to receive the crown of Armenia at the hands 
of Nero m Rome Tiridates did not go immediately to 
Rome, by sea-route as desired, having sacerdotal objection 
But, a little later on, in 66 A C , he went to Rome by 
land-route with an escort of 3000 horsemen. He was 
received with honour The cost of his journey to Rome 
and back and the stay there, altogether a period of nine 
months, cost the Roman Empire £6000 a day, i e , the 
total expenses to the Roman Empire is said to have come 
to about (£6000 x 30 days x 9 months = ) £1620000 

Vologes died in 77 A C and was succeeded by his son 
Pacorus II Pacorus died m 105 A C His reign was 
not a successful one He was succeeded by Osroes, also 


11 Wieger’s History, op rtf , pp 351 — 53 

12 Sykes’s History of Persia, Vol I, p 407 
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spoken of by various authors as Osdroes, or Cosdroes or 
Chosroes or Corroes 1-1 He ruled from 100 to 129 

Upon the death of his brother Tiridates in 100 A C , 
Pacorus had placed on the throne of Armenia his son 
Assidares without any recognition by Rome Emperor 
Trajan resented this To win over Trajan, Osroes sent 
an Embassy to Rome with rich presents and a message, 
that Asirades, who was put on the throne of Armenia 
without the recognition of Rome, was recalled, and that 
Osroes would put on the throne of Armenia, with the 
recognition of Trajan, Parthamasiris, the only son of 
the late Parthian King Pacorus II As Trajan “ was 
burning to imitate the career of Alexander the Great, he 
declined the gifts and replied that on reaching Syria, he 
would do what was right ” 14 

On reaching Antioch, Trajan had a letter from 
Parthamasiris, who wrote to him as the King of Armenia 
Trajan gave no reply So Parthamasiris (also spoken of 
by some writers as Psarmatossorim) wrote another 
submissive letter without calling himself “ King of 
Armenia ” Trajan replied to this letter, saying that he 
must receive the crown of Armenia at the hands of the 
Rbman Emperor When Trajan went to Armenia m the 
spring of 115, the Parthian Prince went to him and 
placed his crown at the feet of Trajan in expectation 
that he would immediately receive it back from the hands 
of Trajan But no Trajan not only deprived him of 
the crown, “ but after his departure even stooped so low 
as to have him pursued and murdered It is satisfactory 
to know that public opinion m Rome condemned this 
gross act of treachery ” ir ‘ 

13 Dr Wieger’s History of China, op cit , p 351 

14 Sykes’s History of Persia, I, p 411 

' r> Sykes’s History of Persia, p 411. 
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The above Vologes is the Vulkhash of the Pahlavi 
Dinkard He is referred to m the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht 10 There, a tree is referred to as having seven 
branches, which symbolized seven coming periods They 
are the following • — (1) The Golden period when 
Zoroaster revealed his religion in the reign of Vishtasp. 

(2) The Silver period of Vohuman (Bahman), the son of 
Spenda-dad, also known as the Kayanian Ardashir 

(3) The Brazen period of Ardashir Babagan the founder 
of the Sasaman dynasty This includes the period of the 
time of King Shapur and the time of Adarbad 
(Marespand). (4) The Copper period in the time of the 
Askanian King (5) Tin period of Behramgore (6) The 
Steel period of the reign of Khosru Kobad (Noshirwan the 
Just) (7) Iron period ending with the millenium of 
Zoroaster 

The question is, why is the time of Vologes I 
(Vulkhash) taken by the predictionary writing of the 
Pahlavi Bahman Yasht as a critical time 
in the religious history of Iran % I think, 

Vologes, iTs'refe.mi that that was owing to the inroads of 
to as Critical m Puddhisin in Tran It was, as the result 

I’arsee books 

possibly on account of this inroad, that the Iranian prince 
Buddhism or his i amity turned a Buddhist and went 

even to China as a propagandist The 
following table shows the relationship of 
Parthamasins (the An-shihkao of the Chinese writers) 
to the other members of his family The name, as we 
find it in Western writers, is not in its real Iranian form 
It is a corruption The proper Iranian name seemed to 
begin with Pahlava 


J,i Chap II, 19 SBE, Vol V, p 201 
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Vologes I (The Vulkhash of the Pahlavi writers, brother of 
Tiridates II — Pahlavi Tirdad — 77 A. 0.) 


f 

Osroes 
(reigned 
from — 
106-29 A 


r — 

Pacorus II 
(died about 
105 A. C ) 


1 

A brother named Chosroes or 
Corroes or Osroes or Osdroes 
or Cosdroes 


r i 

Aseidares Parthamasins or Vologes II A daughter 
Psarmatossorim 


C) 


The above referred to visit of Tiridates to Rome was 
“ as a sop to Roman amour pro'pre, the prince m question 
was allowed to pay a visit to Rome and receive a crown 
there — the sort of sham triumph that might appeal to 
Nero ” J1 

The reference m the Chinese books to the figure of 
the Persian King on the Coins is significant, because the 
Parthians are said to have had an instinct 

cMhe Roya{ f H°a(t as lt: were f° r king-worship or extreme 
»n (he Com reverence to the King Rev Wigram in 

his history of the Assyrians says “ The 
instincts of the (Parthian) race seem to have been for 
king-worship, the head of the Arsacid house being regard- 
ed as personally semi-divine ” ,h When the Parthians 
came into closer contact with the Magi, the latter led 
them to keep this view of king-worship within proper 
limits 

From this brief survey, we see that it was a Persian 
prince, who first promulgated Buddhism in China His 
western name was Parthamasins His exact Iranian 


17 The Assyrians and their Neighbours by Rpv W A 
Wigram, (1929), p 22 

18 The Assyrians and their Neighbours by Rev W A 
Wigram (1929), p 32. 

F. 15 
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name is not known but it seems to be something . like 
Pahlavasara 

The Renaissance m the time of Vologeses (Vulkhash) 
requires to be explained It seems that by the time of 
his reign Buddhism had arrived at the 
The Iranian gates of Persia and had even entered it 
tune oi voiogeaeB here and there The conversion of the 
hap^ami'ed agamst above referred to Parthian prince to 
nmidhiHm Buddhism, seems to have been the result 

of this entry So, to protect the people 
against its entry, the house had to be set in order, and it 
seems, therefore, that Vologeses or Vulkhash made such 
an attempt to set the house in order, and tried to help 
the Renaissance of Zoroastrianism begun by Ardashir 
Babagan. 



GOTAMA ON THE PROBLEM OF VALIDITY 


Anukul Chandra Mukerji, M A , 

Reader in Philosophy, Allahabad University 

The problem of the ultimate basis of proof which is 
still in the region of unsettled controversy is undoubtedly 
the most basic problem of epistemology As is well- 
known, it has been the subject of an age-long controversy 
m Indian philosophy as well where it led to the formula- 
tion of a number of warring theories that are roughly 
classified under four heads in the well-known verses 
quoted by Acharya Madhava, in his Sarva-Darsana- 
Saiigraha Of these, the most important logical issues 
are involved in the controversy between the Naiyayika 
theory of paratahprdmdnya and the Mimamsa doctrine of 
svatahprdmanya Yet, on a closer scrutiny, it may per- 
haps appear that the barrier which has obstinately sepa- 
rated the disputants for centuries is deplorably trans- 
parent, or it has at least lost a good part of its opacity 
during the battle 

Gotama formulates the problem in the form of a 
dilemma The validity of a particular cognition is either 
self -established or it stands m need of an external justi- 
fication In either case it leads to difficulties If the 
validity of the cognitions is to be established ab extra, we 
are inevitably led to the awkward regressus ad infinitum 
or anavasthd On the other hand, if they are to be accept- 
ed as possessing an intuitive certainty, we are thrown on 
the other horn of the dilemma, and then it would be idle 
to insist on the need of proof even in the case of objects 
of cognition In other words, the first alternative would 
make the process of logical justification impossible, for, 
that which is advanced m support of the validity of the 
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cognitions must itself show its logical credentials by 
reference to something other than itself and this process 
must continue ad infinitum The second alternative, on 
the other hand, would make the logical process redun- 
dant, for, if the validity of the cognitions be accepted 
without a logical proof, there is no reason why the process 
of proof should be thought to be indispensable for estab- 
lishing the reality of the objects or prameyas. 

( MffRra : snmgnit 

Gotama’s own reply is that the only way out of this 
logical impasse is to recognise clearly that the validity of 
the cognitions is established much in the same way as that 
of the lamp-light (?t, qcftq 2. 1. 19) 

This reply, for a man unsophisticated by party pre- 
judices and unaffected by the battle-cries of the fighting 
armies, would be very plain Gotama here seeks to steer 
clear of the two horns of the dilemma None can deny, 
and Gotama the least, the necessity of logical justification 
at least in certain cases, in so far as he admits the faets 


of erroneous perception and fallacious inferences On the 
other hand, logic would render but poor service to the 
cause of knowledge and truth if every logical demonstra- 
tion had to remain incomplete despite all that could 
possibly be done by the most careful logician But these 
difficulties do not exist for one who could see clearly that 
though nothing can be accepted dogmatically without 
sufficient reason, yet in the ultimate analysis knowledge 
cannot be criticised ab extra , much as the lamp-light 
which reveals the things need not itself be revealed by 
something other than itself Put thus, Gotama’s posi- 
tion comes perilously near the Mimamsa view of svatah- 
prdmdnya; and in fact this plain interpretation has been 
accepted by a number of ancient thinkers who are referred 
to by Uddyotakara and Vachaspati MisTa. 
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p. 256, Viz. eel.). 

Gotama’s commentators, however, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have found the plain interpretation 
to be too big to swallow And in their zeal for the slogan 
of -paratah-prdmanya they have evidently forced Gotama 
to say what perhaps he had never intended to say; and 
the consequence is that the real difficulties of the problem 
as stated by the original philosopher are not infrequently 
flung to the winds Gotama’s problem is evidently one 
of validity, but it is overshadowed m the commentaries 
by discussions on the problem of the psychological condi- 
tions of knowledge, while the real question is handled m 
a summary fashion that is as unsatisfactory as it is in- 
complete Thus, Vatsyayana, for instance, thinks that 
what Gotama actually intended to convey by his reply is 
that no knowledge is intuitively certain but stands in need 
of proof by reference to another cognition, much as the 
lamp-light which is the indispensable psychological con- 
dition of perceptual knowledge has itself to be perceived 
by the visual sense-organ 

— Bhasya on 2. 1. 19) 

Then arises a host of psychological problems about the 
possibility of the cognition of cognitions and about the 
sufficiency of a bare instance, such as the lamp-light, for 
establishing a conclusion without the necessity of a 
general proposition or vydpti, and so on And the imme- 
diate purpose of the commentators after Vatsyayana re- 
duces itself to patching up the gaps in the arguments of 
the latter rather than coming to a closer grip with the 
problem of Gotama But how do they reconcile the theory 
of paratahprdmanya with their anti-dogmatic attitude ? 
Is it possible to avoid the regressus ad infinitum while 
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sticking to the belief that every thing or object must be 
proved by the four- fold source of knowledge and that no 
knowledge is intuitively certain 2 The real problem is 
only pushed back when Vatsyayana argues that the 
validity of a given perception is established by another 
perception and not by another type of cognition or entirely 
without any proof 

(^r WRirRUcrt 

JPTTCJJP^r foSTPUrfcT Bhasya on 2 1 2. I 19) 

For, even if it be granted that a given perception 
is established by another perception and not by a cog- 
nition belonging to a heterogeneous class, that does not 
show how the process of proof can be completed if the 
series is once started In fact the logical difficulty arising 
out of an infinite series remains intact in either case 
Probably the weakness of this argument is realised by the 
Naiyayikas themselves, and hence they proceed at this 
point to give a new turn to their contentions The 
anavasthd can be easily terminated, they contend, if we 
remember that though m certain cases the knowledge of 
pramana is necessary m order to arrive at the knowledge 
of the prameya, yet this is not a universal rule; for the 
cases are not rare m which the knowledge of the prameya 
does not presuppose a knowledge of the pramana The 
fatal ? egresms would be inevitable only if the knowledge 
of the prameya had been always conditioned by a knowl- 
edge of the pramana 

Now, this line of argument seems to be a sophistical 
side-tracking of the real issue When the question at 
issue is how the anavasthadosa should be removed from a 
position that insists on the necessity of establishing the 
validity of a given knowledge by another knowledge, it is 
practically no answer to say that in some cases the vali- 
dity of a knowledge is established without a consciousness 
of the validating reason It must at least be granted that 
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even here there does not exist the validating process but 
as no process can ex hypothesi be true m its own right it 
must hang on another process and that on another, and 
so on ad infinitum, So the anavasthd is not affected by 
the consciousness or the unconsciousness of the pramana 
It is not easy to understand why even such a careful 
logician as Vachaspati Misra did not hesitate to lean 
upon a such a broken reed. 

It is, however, interesting to note that despite the 
apparent ingenuity with which these arguments are deve- 
loped by the Naiyayikas, they do not stop here but pro- 
ceed to explore new lines of defence And it is only then 
and not before that they show signs of earnest fighters 
and cease to play fast and loose with their opponents 
And the result is that they either admit a defeat or adopt 
the ways of ordinary common-sense people, i e , it is either 
admitted that all knowledge is not to be established 
externally, or they content themselves with the pragmatic 
answer that that knowledge is valid which leads to a 
successful activity It is rather incomprehensible why 
such an elaborate arrangement of dialectical weapons 
should have been thought to be necessary if such a fate 
had awaited the whole fight To admit the necessity of 
even a single case of intuitive knowledge is to give the 
doctrine of paratahprdmdvya a decent burial, yet the 
admission is unequivocally made by no less a logician than 
Vachaspati Misra On the other hand, the pragmatic 
test of pravrittisamarthya is admittedly not a universal 
test of knowledge Even if it be granted that the truth- 
value of my perception of water is established when the 
perceived water quenches my thirst, this pragmatic test 
is hopelessly inadequate to establish, for instance, the 
validity of the inference by which I know the reality of 
the sense-organs, much less does it help us when we are 
concerned with the validity of a scientific theory or a law 
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of thought. It is true that for the practical transactions 
of our daily life, as argued by Vatsyayana, it is enough to 
have a clear consciousness of the things and the imme- 
diately preceding pramana, or, as it is often put, vyava- 
saya and anuvyavasaya , but to think further that what is 
competent to regulate practical life is equally competent 
to remove a theoretical perplexity is to discredit philo- 
sophy in general In fact the anavasthd is a purely theo- 
retical difficulty, and this remains unsolved if it is said that 
JT 'STTffcr srcq 

It seems impossible to conceive of a clearer ad- 
mission that the problem is insoluble and that the ana- 
vasthd is ingrained in the doctrine of paratahprdmdnya 

Even this brief consideration of some of the outstand- 
ing arguments of Gotama’s commentators should be 
sufficient to make one pause before reading the theory of 
paratahprdmdnya into the Sutras To do so would be, 
to say the least, to show scant respect to the dialectical 
insight of Gotarna In default of any very cogent evi- 
dence to the contrary, we contend, therefore, that the 
theory has been wrongly foisted on him by his commen- 
tators It follows from our contention that the so-called 

is in reality a link in the argument of Vatsyayana and 
not an aphorism of Gotama, and here V Gvanatha is 
right over against Vachaspati who ascribes it to Gotama 
in his Nyayasuchinibandha For. it is evidently incon- 
sistent with the preceding Sutras when the latter are 
interpreted plainly and directly 



yajNavalkya and the philosophy of 

FICTIONS 


The propriety of 
the theme 


R D Ranade, M A , 

Professor of Philosophy, University of Allahabad 

1 It is fortunate that the present writer should 
have found a topic, namely one dealing with the philo- 
sophy of Yajftavalkya, as a topic pecu- 
liarly fitted to go in the commemoration 
volume m honour of Dr Ganganatha Jha 

The life and work of Dr Ganganatha Jha remind us of the 
sage Yajftavalkya at every stage Like Yajftavalkya, 
Dr Ganganatha dha hails from Mithila, and like Yajfta- 
valkya, he is an Advaitm Any one who might have read 
his recent lectures on Advaita philosophy delivered at 
Baroda might find how much justification there is m call- 
ing Dr Jha a present-day representative of the philo- 
sophy of Yajftavalkya 

2 It would not be improper here to go into a very 
short resume of the philosophical teachings of this great 

ancient Maithila Philosopher, the philo- 

a short iesu m< 5 gopher Q f the Brihadaranyakopamshad, 
of tlie philosophical 1 L 

teachings ot Yajftavalkya For a full account of his 

Yajilavalkya J J 

personality and teachings, the reader may 
be referred to the present writer’s “ Constructive Survey 
of Upamshadic Philosophy ,” pp 19—21, and 55 — 59 
In order, however, to understand the full significance of 
Yajftavalkya’s philosophy of Fictions, which is the topic 
of the present essay and which has been scarcely dealt 
with m that volume, it would just be well to begin by 
noticing a few points of his philosophy to serve as a back- 
ground for the picture of his fictionalistip philosophy. 
We know how Yajftavalkya regards the Atman as both 


nor 
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the ontological substratum of all existence, as well as the 
epistemological nucleus of all knowledge 1 He is the fons 
et on go of all existence, and is also the source to whom 
all perceptions are to be referred Another way of stat- 
ing his ontological doctrine is his very characteristic 
theory of Emanations This involves, that the only 
reality in the world belongs to the Atman, everything else 
being merely derivative, and a fatuity (Arta) 2 From the 
heights of his Advaitie philosophy, as has been pointed 
out m the “ Constructive Survey,” Yajnavalkya is led even 
to regard Transmigration as unreal, for as the iSoul is 
eternal, from what would it transmigrate, and to what n 
Also we know, how he regards consciousness itself, from 
the purely philosophic point of view, as a fleeting pheno- 
menon 4 This however, does not prevent him from re- 
garding the Atman as voices vorfoecos the eternal self- 
spectator/' the only reality in a world of phantoms 

3 The passage in which Yajfiavalkya’s philosophy 
of Fictions comes out particularly is the celebrated one 

Yajfiavalkya’s use from the second chapter of the Bnhada- 

uf (lie wont ‘ J\u, ’ _ 

to enunciate a raiiy akopamshad , 4th Brahmana, which 

philoBopln of l ( ’ii „ ,, 

tions runs as follows — 

ft tqfiur vrqft fvaft, ufetu; q^qfa, 

W qq qr =sr?q qi qi q**fct- 

^ Tuqm ^ qf fqsn- 

i uw fw^n^TRf (f fq-5Trffl?n%irrcrr^ 

fojTRWf II? VII 

Yajflavalkya is telling his wife Maitreyl that it is only 
where there is an as-it-were duality, that one is able to 

1 Bnlt II 4 li 
- Unit III 4 2 , and III. 5 1 
1 Brili II 4 13 

4 Brili II 4 12 

5 Bi ill IV 3 1—6 
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see another, to hear another, to smell another, to know 
another, but where, to the realiser, the whole world is the 
Atman, by what and what could he perceive, by what and 
what could he think, by what and what could he hear? 
How could he know the Knower who knows all things ? 
This passage has got an eschatological context no doubt, 
because Yajfiavalkya is having a conversation with his 
wife Maitreyl m regard to departing consciousness, but 
it could as well be extended to the epistemological sphere 
Just before this passage, Yajfiavalkya had almost con- 
founded Maitreyl by telling her that after death it seem- 
ed as if consciousness was itself lost Maitreyl felt per- 
plexed and asked him how this came to pass Yajfia- 
valkya hastily excused himself from answering the ques- 
tion by saying that sufficient unto the day was the wisdom 
thereof, (l and then, as if by a tangent, gave out his great 
fietionahstic doctrine which is couched m the passage 
above referred to Yajfiavalkya tells us that because all 
perception, audition, thought, imagination, and so forth, 
take place only when there is as-it-were an “ other,” in 
the absence of such an “ other ” such acts of perception 
and the rest would be impossible altogether Hence, 
Yajfiavalkva’s philosophy requires that there must be an 
as-it-were, a semblant duality, before any psychological 
act like that of perception or thinking becomes possible 
Rut experience shows that this “ other ” is of an un- 
endurmg and perishable character Hence, we have to 
conclude that for the epistemological act, the duality pre- 
sented must be only an as-it-were duality, and not a real 
duality at all ■ it is only as-if there was an “ other,” pitted 
against the “ one ” The object is a non-ent, if taken 
away from the subject; it is only the One that exists 
This is what we might call the nucleus of Yajfiavalkya’s 
philosophy of fictions 


6 Brih II. 4. 13. 
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4 In regard to the position thus reached there are 
two further points worthy of note In the first place, the 

philosophy of fictions is connected with 

Two further 1 r J r 

points worthy of the impossibility of making the Jvnower 
the object of knowledge He, who is the 
supreme knower of all things, how is it possible for him 
to be known? This is the first chief strand m Yajfla- 
valkva’s epistemological doctrine Another is the modi- 
fication which Yajnavalkya later 7 introduces in the same 
TIpanishad, wherein he relieves his original absolutistic 
solipsism by granting that when it is said that we do not 
know any other object, in fact, we know it and yet know 
it not We see and see it not, we hear and hear it not, 
and so forth Hence, the original philosophy of fictions 
which threw a doubt upon the existence of objective real- 
ity by making it only an appearance has later to be modi- 
fied by the recognition that to objective existence some sort 
of reality may be granted for psychological purposes , this 
is possible because, says Yajfiavalkya, the instruments of 
perception, namely the organs of sense, do not cease to 
function Hence, because, the energies of the senses re- 
main in the act of perception, we must grant that there 
must be some sort of existence for psychological pur- 
poses, but as the only real existence for all ontological 
purposes could be the Atman, the external reality that we 
are talking about must be of the nature of a mere fiction or 
an appearance 

5 This is the outcome of understanding the full 
implication of the particle 4 iva ’ m the passage of the 

Brihadaranyakopamshad which is the 
t a yon 8 ren o r'Xc main t0 P lc of the present essay Let us 
tvmf* VBlkywi dlc see h° w passage originally quoted is 
interpreted by the three great commen- 
tators on the Upanishad, Sankara, Ranga-ramanuja, and 


7 lhili IV 3 23—30 
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Madhva The passage has, as we have pointed out above, 
an eschatological context no doubt, as it comes imme- 
diately after the exclamation of Yajfiavalkya to Maitreyi 
that there may be no consciousness after death But it 
is not necessary to restrict it to the eschatological universe 
of discourse The question of Atman, according to 
Yajfiavalkya, could be discussed not merely from an 
eschatological point of view, but even legitimately from 
an epistemological point of view Sankara recognises 
this, and tells us that two states of knowledge could be 
conceivably imagined, one the state of Vidya, and the 
other the state of Avidya In the state of Y^idya there 
is absolutely no existent outside the Atman, but in 
the state of Avidya we might suppose that there is a 
“ heteros ” apart from the perceiving subject But 
this “ heteros,” says Sankara, is only of a fictional 
character — 


•foirwit, fir isrfinr wriest?! stsrfoj ttrfirq- frnafiF? 

araT aras* 

fasrfq <r*n i h# i frofanroren i g suTfaswisfaeiT 

5T5T I TO *TT STST^: 

to ?nR^<rr?TRR^sr srfsrarFqw?^ ^frt, to 

%?r ^ sjm&r qrf ? tot I 


Hence, Sankara, concludes that real knowledge is know- 
ledge where the trinity of the perceived, the perceiver, 
and the perception vanishes — 





fMtoT? snrfqr. fo«TTt!lT ?T^rT*T*TT*Tt faffa: I . 



Ranga-ramanuja agrees with Sankara that the passage 
need not be interpreted merely from an eschatological 
point of view, but he tells us that the particle ‘ iva ’ may 
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be understood as implying the inconceivability of the in- 
dependence of external reality — 

nr 

*rfh i m ftt tcrftur ^r^rfvr fcrafo i w «rwwsiwuTt 

Icrffr^r *utra tafagcwr ’■rcureur: isrnur surfa ^ sRralfo 
mznj i fsncFsrwrstnTTftj^^rlwRTsI gg’usv: i 

He furthermore tells us that it is only when the indivi- 
dual soul receives grace from the Paramatman that he is 
able to know all things, or even the Paramatman him- 
self . — 


wtujptt srsra-arg’iCta: srerfci i ... 'RUrittut- 

<t*tsafrg 'UCRTtRT ^:^r#TVT f^ssT: I 

Madhva, on the other hand, restricts the passage to the 
eschatological sphere, substitutes the concept of positive 
dependence for Kanga-ramanuja’s inconceivability of 
independence, and tells us that it is impossible to know 
God Hari, a personal Being, through whom the indivi- 
dual soul knows all things — 

ZZRTZ? VKfimW: I . I WZ erff gttl innur: UW 

f% ?r i 3%’sfag 

^ U# rt ^ ?T3fTT«T ^ H 

We thus see from a review of the different expositions of 
the Yajftavalkyan dictum how the particle ‘ iva ’ has been 
interpreted in different senses by the three great commen- 
tators by Sankara, as implying a theory of semblance; 
by Ranga-ramanuja, as designating the inconceivability 
of the independence of external reality, and by Madhva, 
as implying the positive dependence of reality upon a 
personal being 
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6. A justification for the way m which Sankara has 
tried to interpret the Yajfiavalkyan dictum comes from an 
altogether unexpected quarter, the philo- 
B fictionahrti^mter- logico-philosophical Vaihmger, an 


altogether fr °“ e w acute German philosopher, pointed out 
quarter some years ago 


i ' i 

that exactly analogical 


expressions were used to designate the fictitious character 
of reality in the four chief European languages We 
have, for example, the quasi m Latin, comme si m French, 


Wei in Greek, and als ob m German, from which last, 
Vaihmger christens his philosophy It is unfortunate 
that Vaihmger did not know the use of the particle 1 iva ’ 
in Sanskrit exactly on the same lines as the above usages. 
It would have been a matter of great interest to Vaihmger 
to note m the passage of Yajftavalkya, which we have 
above quoted, that the particle ‘ iva ’ is used exactly in 
the same sense m which als ob is used m German As we 
shall see a little later, by reference to certain passages 
from Kant, as well as to Vaihmger’s philosophy of fic- 
tions, there is no escape from or no alternative to, inter- 
preting Yajflavalkya’s dictum in a like fictional manner. 

7 In Ins work “ Die Philosoyhie des Als Ob,” 
which was first penned m 1876, but which for various 

reasons, could not see the light of day till 
The inspiration some years later, Vaihmger, while lllus- 
fihtionaiism m the t rat mg his philosophy of fictions, draws 

philosophy of Kant & 1 r \ 

upon the various works of Kant to show 
how he first received the inspiration for his fictionalism 
from Kant Kant to Vaihmger was a great luminous 
orb, at which he could light, his own philosophical torch 
By reference to the different works of Kant, Vaihmger 
points out that the only real interpretation of Kant is a 
fictional interpretation It is neither an idealistic, nor 


8 Vaihmger, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,' P 9J, 
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a rational, nor an empirical, nor a properly critical inter- 
pretation, which, according to him, would give the real 
explanation of the philosophy of Kant This, according 
to him, must be explained only from the fictional point of 
view Kant’s belief m the dual world of noumena and 
'phenomena supplies us with the basis wherein to seek the 
roots of the fictionalistio philosophy When Kant tells 
us that we must suppose “as if ” there is a Creative 
Reason m the world, 0 when he tells us that the will must 
be regarded “ as if ” free even though we cannot say 
anything about it from the phenomenal point of view, 10 
when he says that each man should behave “as if ” he 
were a member of the kingdom of ends, a kingdom which 
represents the idea of a complete totality of ends com- 
bined in a system, 11 when he says that we should regard 
the Moral Law as sacred “ as if ” it were a Divine Com- 
mandment, 1 - when, finally, in the Critique of Judgment 
he tells us that we must suppose “ as if ” there was a 
Perceptive Intelligence for which there would exist no 
contingency for adapting particular laws of nature to the 
understanding, 1,1 we see how Vaihmger wants to stress 
the purely fictionalistic trend running throughout the 
Critiques of Kant It was this philosophy, he tells us, 
which was his primary inspiration for fictionalism We 
may see likewise how Yaqfiavalkya’s philosophy of ‘ iva ’ 
exactly corresponds with such a fictionalistic interpreta- 
tion Though there is no actual “heteros,” we have 
heard Yajftavalkya tell us that we must suppose “ as if ” 
there was one for the different processes of perception, 

0 Yaihmger, The Philosophy of ‘ ,4s If,' p 280 

10 Gnmdlegunq zvr Metnphyul der Sitten, quoted in 
Vaihimrer, The Philosophy of ‘As If p 289 

11 Watson, Selections fiom Kant, p 248 

12 Vaihmger, The Philosophy of 1 As If,' p 312 

13 Watson, Selections from Kant, p. 339, 
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how. in fact, the Atman is to be regarded as the sole 
reality, while all other things are merely “ fieta ” 

8 The question arises what is the nature of these 
fictions ? Vaihmger has taken great pains to discnmi- 

„ „ , nate the nature of these fictions He tells 

The Nature and 

illustrations of us that a fiction is a conscious and unreal 

Fiction 

assumption 14 made for practical pur- 
poses It differs from a hypothesis, ,r * inasmuch as a hypo- 
thesis can be verified, but a fiction can never be verified. 
Hence, even though a fiction is a conscious assumption 
like a hypothesis, it is unreal because it cannot be venhed, 
while a hypothesis may be real because it is capable of 
verification All scientific discoveries are made of hypo- 
theses, but fictions do not enable us to make discoveries 
All the human sciences are replete with illustrations of 
such fictions Mathematics, Physics, Logic, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Religion, m fact, all sciences are infected 
with fieta u ‘ All the sciences take certain unreal assump- 
tions for granted, and weave their superstructures there- 
on The nature of the sciences themselves is as fictitious 
as the assumptions which they make Vaihmger points 
out how the concept of a point in mathematics and of an 
atom m physics is a fiction there is nothing in reality to 
correspond either to a point or to an atom Concepts and 
judgments, individuals and universals, are equally ficti- 
tious The syllogism of Logic is evidently a. fiction 
Matter and Mind are fictions The monad, which is so 
much talked about m philosophy, is of a fictitious char- 
acter The Divine Right of Kings is a fiction The War 
of All against All, upon which Hobbes dilated, is also 


14 Vaihmger, The Philosophy of ‘ A s //,’ Autobiographical 
Introduction, p. xln 

15 Vaihmger, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,’ Autobiographical 
Introduction, p xlii. 

10 Robinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, p 588 

F. 17 ' 
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fictitious The Absolute, which is regarded as the 
highest notion of philosophy, is of the nature of fiction. 
Value and End are fictions likewise Infinites and infini- 
tesimals equally share m the nature of fiction. All aver- 
ages, all types, all symbols are fictitious m character. 
All categories, all concepts like Duty and God, are equally 
well fictions Thus, says Vaihmger, all Logics and Epi- 
stemologies, all Metaphysics and Ethics, all Mathematics 
and Physics, m fact all sciences are infected with ficta. 
These are conscious errors made only for “ practical ” 
purposes. In the latter point he agrees with Pragma- 
tism, 17 but he differs from Pragmatism in his conception 
of Double Truth, 18 about which presently 

9 It is needless to say that if Yajftavalkya had 
lived in these days, he would have given us the very expres- 
sions which Vaihmger has used as illustrations of the 
philosophy of fiction from the various sciences Yajfla- 
valkya concerned himself only with the subject-object 
relation in the various psychological processes, and told 
us that the subject alone was real, while the object was 

of a fictitious character There is, liow- 
FimonahBm tlon with ever, one important difference between the 
Sensationalism and fictionalism of Vaihmger and the fiction- 
alism of Yajiiavalkya While Vaihm- 
ger’s fictionalism is sensationahstic, 19 Yajflavalkya’s fic- 
tionalism is Atmanic When Vaihmger was asked as to 
what remained when all his facts became fictions, and 
when the challenge was thrown at him that all ficta thus 
become facts optimi juris , 20 Vaihinger retorted by saying 
that there were two entities about the reality of which we 

17 Vaihmger, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,’ Preface to the 
English Edition, p vm 

ls Robinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, p 695 

10 Robinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, p 590 

20 F C. S Schiller, Mind N S , Vol XXI, pp 99-100 
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might say we were certain, namely, the flux of sensations, 
and the laws of identity and contradiction 21 Now, every 
psychologist tells us that a bare sensation 22 is a mere fic- 
tion What, then, would prevent us from saying, when 
Vaihmger tells us that the “ flux ” of “ sensations ” is 
the ultimate reality, that he is dealing with a double 
instead of a single fiction ? The “ change” as well as 
the “ sensations ” are fictions, and hence the flux of sen- 
sations must be a double fiction This is not so with 
Yajfiavalkya’s Atman ic experience, where the eternal 
Knower is the fons et ongo of existence, as of all experi- 
ence Thus, even though Vaihmger posits a double truth 
like Yajnavalkya, there is an important difference between 
the two Vaihmger ’s double truth consists, as he else- 
where inconsistently puts it, of the world of matter and 
the world of consciousness 23 It is this very conception 
of “ double truth ” m Vaihmger which the Pragmatists 
were concerned to refute The Pragmatists only say that 
truth is successful error, and error is unsuccessful truth 
Thus all truths, according to them, are some kind of 
error and all errors some kind of truth To Vaihmger, 
there is a double reality On the other hand, to Yajfla- 
valkya reality consists of a lower and a higher kind, the 
lower being the world of human experience, and the 
higher the world of Atmamc experience This double 
truth of human and Atmamc experience, of Avidya and 
Vidya, corresponds closely to the phenomenal and the 
noumenal of Kant Kant has thus far greater linkage 
with Yajnavalkya in the matter of this doctrine of double 
truth than Vaihmger can ever have Vaihmger’s fic- 

21 F C S S duller. Mind N S , Yol XXI, p 96 

22 Cf , eg, James, Text-book of Psychology, p 13 

23 Vaihmger, The Philosophy of ’ As Iff Autobiographical 
Introduction, p, xliv 

24 Schiller, Mind N S , Yol XXI, p 103 
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tionalism is sensationalism gone mad and become incon- 
sistent, while Yajftavalkya’s fictionalism is based upon 
the rock of Atmanic experience Both are fictionalisms 
no doubt, but the one is a sensationahstic fictionalism, 
while the other is an Atmanic one There is as little 
similarity and as much difference between the fictionalism 
of Vaihinger and the fictionalism of Yajftavalkya as 
between Dog and God, the same alphabets no doubt, but 
the one an absolute anti-type of the other 



HENRY LORD AND HIS DISCOVERIE OF THE 

BANIANS 

Dr H N Randle, M A , D Phil , 

Librarian, India Office, London 

The Court Minutes of the East-India Company, 1 
under date January 7, 1624, record “ Messrs Lord, 
Benson, and Morehouse present their services as 
preachers into the Indies, the Court having particular 
recommendation of Mr Lord from Dean White, 2 under 
whom he served as curate, and from Mr Shute' and 
others, entertained him at £60 per annum, he is to give 
bond not to exercise any private trade, 4 and appointed to 
preach on Sunday sennight at Great St Helens 5 and to 
take for his text, ‘ Have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them ’ ” On January 16 
there is another record “ Mr Lord, lately entertained 
to go a preacher, having given testimony of his sufficiency 
by a sermon preached at St Helens, to have £20 to buy him 
books, and two months pay by way of imprest ” Again 

1 Calendui ot Slate Papers, Colonial, 1622 — 24, pp 229 — 232, 
and 240 

2 Francis Wlute, Dean of Carlisle, afterwaids Bishop of 
Carlisle, Norwich, and Elv The record of Lord’s curacy under 
lain has not been traced ([S ] see concluding 1 footnote) 

3 Josias Shute, RectoT of St Mary’s Woolnotli, Lombard 
Street, 1611 — 1643, who acted as Chaplain to the East-India 
Company from 1632 [S ] 

4 Foi an a< count of the earh i haplains appointed as 
preachers into the Indies and the terms of their employment .see 
the first chapter of the Rev Frank Penny’s The Church m Madras 
(3 Vols , London, 1904) 

6 The trial seimons w r ere preached m this Church from 1621, 
w r hen the Company’s offices weTe moved to Crosby Hall w'hich was 
in the Parish of Great St Helen’s, Bisliopsgate The church 
survived the fire of London, but the present pulpit, which is 
figured m Penny’s work, is dated 1633, and is therefore not the 
one from which Lord preached (Penny, op cit , p 2 ) 

27\ 
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on January 28 ‘ Request of Mr. Lord, the preacher, 

to be allowed a boy to attend him the voyage; was told he 
might make choice of sundry boys already shipped, whom 
he shall find appareled to his hand, and when he came in 
the country he may take liking of some Indian boy, as 
others of his profession have done before him, with which 
answer he rested satisfied ” Lord’s career before he 
presented his services as a preacher into the Indies has not 
been traced, 0 but Factory records make references to him 
after his arrival m India He sailed m Weddell’s fleet, 
which left the Downs on March 28, 1624 7 In a letter of 
November 1625 we read “ ‘ Padre ’ Lord, Mr Young, 
and Mr Woolhouse are to return to England m the 
James ” The James was to return to England in Febru- 
ary, 1626 But a letter of December 23, 1625, states that 
“ Kerridge refused Lord permission to go, saying, ‘ hee 
would not have it reported that a padre should forsake 
India for such slight matters Lord had had some 
difference with members of the Council, but the President, 
Kerridge, reconciled them, ‘ and so he still stayeth ’ How 
long did he stay 1 In the French translation 8 of Lord’s 


l> The writer m the Dicttonui y of National Biography (Vol 
xxxrv, p 134) identities hmi with a Henry Lord who figures in 
the lecoids ot Oxtoid University as having been born m Oxfoid- 
blure in 1603 and ha\mg matriculated from Magdalen Hall m 
1580 Magdalen Hall passed through many vicissitudes, in the 
course of which its records were lost, as I am informed by the 
eouitesy of the Librarian of Hertford Uollege. its piesent repre- 
sentative The identification of this Lord with the author of the 
Discovene of the Bantam is very unconvincing, for the reason 
that he would have been sixty-one m 1624 It is impiobable a 
prion that a man of this age would have been sent to India; 
thirty is the average age, on first appointment, of six preachers 
whose birth-dates are calculable, among those mentioned by 
Penny (op nt , chapter I) as appointed between 1607 and 1621 
On this point see also the concluding foot-note, infra 

7 For this and the references to Lord in the Factory letters 
I am indebted to Sir William Foster’s English Factories in India, 
volume 1624 — 1629, pp 103 and foot-note, and 114 

8 Paris, 1667. 
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two tracts it is said that he applied himself to getting a 
thorough understanding of the beliefs of the people during 
his eighteen years’ residence in Surat This statement 
has misled a later writer® but is plainly wrong. Lord’s 
book was published in 1630, five years after his first 
arrival m Surat Lord himself, in the second Epistle 
Dedicatorie 10 prefixed to the Discoverie, says* “I hope 
it hath crost the Aequmoctiall and the Tropicks happily 
to come to your hands, amongst other newes from the for- 
raigne parts of India ”, which implies that the manus- 
cript was sent to England before he left India But he 
must himself have returned to England not long after- 
wards, 11 for the engraved title to his publication describes 
him as ‘ sometimes resident m East India ’ 

In his Introduction Lord says that some of his pre- 
decessors had been “ scrutinous to bring this religion to 
light ” but had been deterred, and that “ the President, 
Mr Thomas Kerridge, was urgent with me to redeeme 
their omissions ” Therefore, says he, “ I . . . essayed to 
fetch materials for the same out of their manuscripts, 
and by renewed accesse, with the help of Interpreters, 
made by collections out of a booke of theirs called 
the SHASTER, which is to them as their Bible, contain- 
ing the grounds of their Religion m a written word.” 

9 Andeison at-sunies thal Lord was transferred fiom the ships 
to Surat m 1616 (Philip Anderson The English in W e stern 
India London, 1850, pp 51 — 3) [S ] 

10 “ To the Honourable and Worthy Knight, S r . Maurice 
Abbot, Governor of the Compame of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies Christopher Cletherow Alderman of the City of 
London, and Deputie of the said Company, and to all the worthy 
Adventurers, Members of the same Society ” Sir Maurice Abbot 
was brother of Geoige Abbot, Archbnshop of Canterbury (1610 
— 1633), to whom Lord addressed the first of his two dedicatory 
epistles 

11 The absence of references to Loid’s return to England is 
explained by the loss of the Court Minutes from July 1629 to 
July 1632, and of the Suiat Consultations and Letters from 1628 
to 1635 [S ] 
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There is no reason to suppose that Lord had any knowl- 
edge of Indian languages 12 Like Abraham Roger 18 
twenty years later, he must have depended entirely upon 
Indian informants, who would seem (in Lord’s case) to 
have been Nagar Brahmans Kerndge, he says, “ in- 
terested himselfe in the worke by mediating my acquain- 
tance with the Bramanes whose eminence of place was 
an attractive to draw on this discovery.” In other words 
Kerndge, as President, used his influence to induce these 
Brahmans to ‘ discover ’ to Lord the teachings of the 
Sastras The introduction to the other tract which Lord 
published at the same time indicates a similar method 
“ I joyned myself e with one of their Church men called 
their Daroo, and by the interpretation of a Per see whose 
long imployment in the Companies service had brought 
him to a mediocrity m the English tongue I gained 
the knowledge of what hereafter I shall deliver, as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian character contain- 
ing their Scripture, and in their owne language called 
their ZUNDAVASTAW ” Whatever may be the value 
of the material which Lord collected it seems to have been 
collected by himself, and to owe nothing either to the 
writings included by Samuel Purchas in the collection 
referred to m both of Lord’s dedicatory epistles , 14 or to an- 


1 - The writer in the Dictionary of National Biography credits 
Lord with some knowledge of Hindustani and Persian There 
peems to he no evidence that he had any such knowledge 

13 J)e open-deure lot het verbal gen heydendom ( Leyden , 
1651) Roger collected remarkably detailed information from 
his informant, a Brahman named Padmanabha, including tran- 
slations of Bhartrhari’s Niti- and Yai rdgya-iataka , which appear 
to he the first translations from Sanskrit into a European language 
His hook was translated into German (1663) and French (1670), 
and has been edited bv W Caland (Linschoten-vereeniging, 
Vol X, 1915) 

14 He proffers his first tract to the Archbishop as an “ Indite- 
ment against the Banian, whose cause hath formerly had some 
reference to your Grace by the labours of Mr. Purchas, whose 
evidences being nihil praeter avditum , , I have brought them 
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other contemporary whom he names in his tract on the 
Persees, namely Edward Gnmstone. 15 Lord’s book has a 
decorated general title, and separate title-pages to each 
of the two tracts which it contains The general title is . 
“ A display of two forraigne sects in the East Indies, 
mz , the sect of the Banians the Ancient Natives of India 
and the sect of the Persees the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Persia together with the Religion and Manners of each 
sect Collected into two Bookes by Henry Lord Sometimes 
resident m East India and Preacher to the Hoble Com- 
pany of Merchants trading thether London 
1630 ” The separate title of the first tract, with which 
alone this paper is concerned, is as follows “ A Dis- 
covers of the sect of the Banians Containing their 
History, Law, Liturgie, Casts, Customes, and Ceremonies 
Gathered from their Bramanes, Teachers of that Sect • As 
the particulars were comprized m the Booke of their 
Law, called the Shaster Together with a display of 
their Manners, both m times past, and at this present 
London 1630 ” 

Lord’s book schematises itself into sections corres- 
ponding to the four ages, which he duly names (p 91, 
Chapter XV) “ the first. Curtain, the second, Dvauper , 
the third, Trtraioo, the fourth, Kolee ” (It may be noted 
in passing that the inversion in the order of the Treta 
and Dvapara yugas indicates that Lord knew enough to 


In a second examination ’’ He hopes that the tract will be wel- 
come to the Compan\ , instancing the Company's “ foiward helps 
and Afordments to Mi Purchas in the piod ucement of his Volu- 
minous worke called the Posthumus of Hacklewito ” Purchas 
hit Pihjrime ? was published 1624 — 26 

115 In chapter II of the Religion of the Pet sees (p 9) aftei a 
passing inference to the ancient kings of Persia he adds “ The 
Abridgement of which Chronicle I would have gathered from 
them but that I found it to agree punctually with that 
translation of Mr Gnmstones called Estate s and Empires, etc 
Grim stone’s translation (London, 1615) was from a French work 
by d’Avity, published 111 1614 IS 1 
F. 18 
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feel that Treta had something to do with the numeral three 
and Dvapara with two) His first section (Chapter i — 
VI) purports to be an account of the K.rta-yuga, the next, 
of the Dvapara-yuga (Chapters VII — XIII) , the next, 
of the Treta-yuga (Chapter XIV), and the last, of the 
Kali-yuga (Chapter XV, the last) But he connects with 
the second part what purports to be an account of the 
‘ Sh aster,’ but really embodies his own observations on 
caste and custom m Gujarat (Chapters VIII — X and 
XTI--XII1), and a slight history of Gujarat, brought up 
to date, in Chapter XI There has been, and is to be, a 
destruction of the world at the end of each age the first 
was by water, the second by wind, the third by earth, and 
the fourth shall he hy ftre Whereupon Lord comments 
“ How Pythagoneally they stand upon the number of 
foure, the world was formed of foure principles, divided 
into foure points of the Compasse, to endure for foure 
Ages, planted by foure men, matched to foure women, 
restored again hy foure, and to be demolished by foure 
several destructions ” The Pythagorieal four-ness 
seems to be partly his own invention He was, besides, 
temperamentally a romantic, and in his account of the 
first age gives free rem to his fancy so as to turn the first 
creation into four love-stories 

In the first creation God, having fashioned the world 
of four elements, made man, and ‘ seconded him with a 
companion, which was Woman And the first mans name 

was Pourous, and the womans name was Parcoutee.’ 
Purusa and Prakrti had four sons ' the lirst was called 
Brammon, the second Cuttery, the third Shuddery, the 
fourth W r yse ' These are prtmd facie, the eponymous an- 
cestors of the four uirnas, but if Shuddery stands for 
Sudra, it seems surprising that Lord should make him the 
representative of the third or merchant class “ And 
because Shuddery was of a nature mild and converseable, 
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it was thought meete that he should be a Merchant . as 
a monitour to put him m mmde of which course of life, 
he had a paire of Ballances put into his hand, and a bagge 
of weights hung at his girdle, instruments most accom- 
madate to his profession ” He makes Wyse the represen- 
tative of the 1 Mechanicke or handy-crafts man,’ because 
he was not thinking of the V aisya-varna at all, but of the 
Vaish or carpenter sub-caste of Gujarat, which figures 
also in the accounts of Arab travellers to western India 1U 
And so Lord connects him with Visvakarman his ‘ dis- 
position to meditate things for mans convenience gave him 
the name Viskermah , which is as much as the Handsman, 
because he could do anything to be done by the hand 

These four went respectively to the East, West, North 
and South, and there, after appropriate adventures, met 
and won the four women appointed for them Savatree , 
T odd iccibt ree , 17 Vis agundah and Jejunogundah ls Cut- 


1,1 Sec tilt 1 aiticle “ At.ib Reteienees ” tontributed b\ Fazlu.1- 
lali Lulfullah Faridi to the Bombay Gazetted , Vol 1, Part 1, 
(History of (fujarat), p 530 “ Khuidadbah (A 1) 1912) des- 

enbes the Hindus as divided into .seven Gasses (Jf these tlie first 
aie Thakanas oi Tiiakuis The seiond ale (he Baiahmas 
the thud are (he Kalanvas oi Kshatnas the fourth are till' 
iSudaiia oi Shudias, husbandmen by piotession , the fifth are the 
Baisuia oi Vaish, aitificeis and domestu , the sixth Sandulni oi 
Chandala, menials, and tlie seventh the ‘ Lahtid,” Mho.se women 
adorn themselves ” Heie too ‘ Shuddei\ ' takes pieeedenee 
of ‘ Wyse ’ 

17 ‘ Toddiea.stiee ’ is Lord's own < ontiihution to Indian 
nomenclature But hei genesis is plain Lord’s informant was 
at a loss for the name of ‘ the woman appointed for Cuttery,’ and 
so he called hei tad-cTik-\trl , the woman of that quartei Lord 
reproduced the sound with commendable accuiacy In passing it 
may be noted that, his informant seems to have had a tendency 
to pronounce the vowels a and a in the Bengal way (Of , foi 
instance, ‘ Bremaw ’) 

I cannot suggest equivalents for F >\agundah and Jejuno- 
f/tindah There is a Visakanvaka in chapter 61 of the Nagara- 
khanda of the Skanda-purana, where one is tempted to look foi 
these legends, if Lord’s informant was a Nagai Brahman hut 
the tale has no connection, and Lord’s -gundah would suggest 
-gandha Yajna- seems the nearest sound to Jejuno- [Is Jejuno- 
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tery and ‘ Toddicastree,’ for example, ‘ as desirous to 
make experiment of each others fortitude upon their meet- 
ing together,’ fought for three days before they joined in 
amity, for ‘ in her right hand she bare a Chuckerey , la 
which is an instrument of a round forme, and sharp-edged 
m the superficies thereof, so accommodate for offence, 
that by a hole in the middest thereof, being whirled about 
the finger and flung off, in the quicknesse of his motion, 
it is able to deliver or convey death to a farre remote 
enemy ’ Shuddery passed beyond a mountain called 
Stachalla and discovered pearls and a diamond-mine 
before he met Visagundah Wyse passed over seven seas, 
the last of which was called Pashcurbatee (Puskaravati), 
and came to the land called Derpe ‘ There by the Sea 
side hee built him a faire house a comely habitation, 
with rooms lightsome, and broad taraffes or roofes aloft, 
for pleasure and prospect dehghtfull ’ Jejunogundah, 
the woman appointed for Wyse, came wandering by, and 
was drawn to satisfy her admiration with a nearer view 
of this new edifice Wyse ‘ descended to take a fuller 
contemplation of her beauty, whose feature deserved his 
better notice , for she was of body amiably white, and her 
tresses were scattered with poudered Saunders ,- 11 and 
other odors, the scent of which the blasts of the wmde dis- 
persed m such manner that he became partaker of them 
by his approach ” And so the world was populated 
by these four pairs m the first age But “ length of time 

guildhall to l)t> equated with Yo]anagandha, a name oi 
Satyainti, mothei of V\asa 9 Befoie she leceived the 
favour of Parasara she -was Matsvagundhd. or Ainisagandha, m 
whiili may ve look tor the original of Lord’s Visagundah 9 — K C ] 

,B Lord did not invent the mhra, and his Toddicastree should 
he found as a ialie\\an There is a Jama Vidva-devi so named 
Lord’s informant may have mseited some Jama legends in the 
general fiamework of a Hindu purana 

30 Iitnrala ? 

31 Sandal, umdana 
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began to confound all goodnesse For Brammon 
grew neglective of his piety, and Cuttery grew cruell and 
full of usurpation, and Shuddery grew deceiptfull m the 
waights and ballances; and Wyse lost his conscience in his 
dealings And so God grew angry, and “ there came a 
Flood, that covered all nations m the depths ” Thus end- 
ed the first creation 

“ Seeing the first Age miscarried by their smfulnesse 
the Almighty determined to begmne the second Age 
by three persons of greater perfection and excellency than 
the other, called Bremaw, Vystney, and Ruddery 22 The 
Almighty, therefore, descending upon Meropur- 

batee 23 said, Rise up Bremaw and by a second and 

third command raised up Vystney, and Ruddery 
To the first hee gave the power to make the Creatures 
to the second the charge to preserve the Creatures 
But to the third hee gave power to destroy his Creatures 
Bremaw grew extraordinarily afflicted in his 
body such travaile as happeneth to women m labour 
seazed him till the burthen made two ruptures 
when behold two Twmnes, the one male the other 
female, to wit, Man and Woman The man was by him 
named Manow, and the woman Ceteroupa-* They were 


22 The spelling <>t Bialima , Visnu, and Rudia is characteris- 
in' The -aw sound foi -a (compare here Soomeravt , et< ) has 
been remarked oil above The -t- between cerebial and n leturs 
in Kystney (compare the nvn, Kislna) Foi Ruddery, compare 
£hvddery and (hutlery Lord’s -u stands both for -fi and for 

a. 


23 Meru-paivata 

24 Manu Svayambhuva and 8alai tipa are so i elated m, foi 
example, the Brahma-purana (chapter II) But this purana 
makes Vlra (a son of Safari! pa) and Kamya (Loid’s Canimah) the 
parents of Pnyavrata and UttanapSda (Lord’s Pnavretta and 
Outanapavtha) It makes Samrat (Lord’s Soomeraut) another 
son of Kanrya It agreeR m making Sunrta (Lord's Soonerettaw) 
the wife of Uttanapada, as do other purana s (see H H Wilson’s 
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sent to the East, to a mountaine called Munderpurvool 25 
. . and Ceteroupa brought forth three sonnes and three 
daughters . Pnauretta, Outanapautha . Soomeraut , 
Cammah Soonerettaw Sumboo Mi They 

were dispersed Priauretta and Cammah to the West, 
to the Mountaine called Segund, Outanapautha and Soone- 
rettaw to the North, to the Mountaine Bipola, Soomeraut 
and Sumboo to the Mountaine Supars . ” 27 

Lord then relates how the Almighty provided for the 
establishment of religion in the second age by a book deli- 
vered to Bremaw This book is the Shaster, which is re- 
presented as consisting of three ‘ tracts , 5 dealing with the 
moral law, the ceremonial law, and the four ‘ tribes ’ 
Lord follows this threefold division of subjects m the 
account of the manners and customs of the ‘ Banians ’ 
which fills the next five chapters (VIII — XIII), but 
it does not seem to correspond with any possible division 
of the literature 28 Lord’s own ‘ busie observation ’ is 
the source of much of this account And, as Jamas were 
very much in evidence m Surat, much of what he says is 
an account (apparently the earliest European account) of 

transit) lion of the Vismi-pniana 1 xi, p 8(5, fool -note 1) The 
1 imv-puidiia II i agrees with Lord’s account in making' Sami 151 
a son of Privavrata and Kamya 
jr ’ Mandaia-parvata 
Nambhvt Y 

-’■In the description of Ilavita, as given in, e g , the 
1 ismt-purtjna (II n), Mem is m the centre, Mandara on the east, 
Gandhamadana on the south, Vipitla on the west, and Nuparriva 
on thc> north Spgvnd (Sagandha?) is perhaps Gaud ha-mad ana 
Ihpohi and Supars are plainly Vipnla and Supars'va 

28 Perhaps it reflects an enumeration of the Vedas as thiee 
(omitting the Atharva-veda) Bernier knew r of, and names, four 
Beths (1 edni) European ideas of the character of the Vedas 
were altogether vague up to the end of the 18th century This 
made possible the publication of such a work as the French 
Ezour-redam (‘ Yajur-veda ’) m 1780 Voltaire saw it m manus- 
cript and accepted it as a Veda although, as Ellis pointed out 
in Asiatic Researches , it is really a criticism of Hinduism in the 
form of a purana 
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Jainism, and his ‘ Banian,’ although to some extent a 
composite picture, represents on the whole a Jam merchant 
Lord is himself aware that the term bania is not accurate- 
ly used in the title of his work as covering all classes, and 
he indicates the right use of the term towards the end of 
the book (p 86) “ Under the name of Banians is com- 

prised . Merchants only, or Brokers for the Merchant 
” In the latter part of the book he therefore uses 
Banian as synonymous with Shuddery, the merchant 20 
There is nothing very characteristic in the eight 
(ommandments which Lord represents as comprised in the 
first tract, except that ahimsa takes precedence, as the first 
commandment, and control of the five senses is emphasis- 
ed as the second Lord himself singles these out . “ The 
principall part of their Law admitting nothing prodigious 
to opinion we passe over, onely that which eommeth into 
exception is that which is laid down in the first and the 
second Commandment ” He discusses these two at 
some length, with particular reference to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis Among the ceremonies spoken of by 
him m treating of the second tract are bathing m rivers 
whilst the Bramane iterateth the name of the river 
called Ta-ppee, with the name of other rivers in India cele- 
brated for these customary washings, as Gonga and 
Nerboda ” the use of a “ certame Unction in the fore- 
head of red painting, that having certame grames stucke 
m the glutinous matter is their testimony that God hath 
marked them out as his people and the tendering of offer- 
ings and prayers under trees “ so that the Bramanes under 
such greene Tree erect temples to Pagods The tree 

peculiarized for this worshippe is called by some 


And so he leaves himself without a geiiein name His 
< untemporai ie» tended to call Indians exclusive of ‘ Moors’ by 
the name of Gentiles But Lord uses this term too in a restricted 
sense. See below 
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Ficus Indica and by Goropius Becanns affirmed to bee 
the tree of life that grew in the Garden of Eden ” In 
connection with the “ second tracl ” he gives a fairly 
detailed account of the naming of children, marriages, 
and funerals In connection with what he calls the 1 In- 
vocation of Saints ’ he says “ They that would bee 
happy m Marriage, invoke H ur mount ; they that are to 
begin the workes of architecture, Gunnez, they that want 
health, Vegenaut , the souldier in his assault , cryes, 
Bimohem , the miserable invoke Syrr , and they that are 
in prosperity, give their Orisons to Mycasser ” The 
names appear to stand for Hanuman, Ganesa, Baijnath, 
Bhlmasena, and possibly Tsvara and Mahesvara At 
namings “ some of the kindred menaceth the point 
of a writing penne against the forehead of the Child, with 
this short prayer, That God would write good things in 
the front of that Child ” In connection with marriage 
there is an account of the nuptial procession — “ the Bride- 
groome is distinguished from the rest by a crowne on his 
head, decked with Jewels very rich Dowry there is 
none given, that the drifts of Marriage might not be 
mercenary ” When a man is dying “they injoyne 
him to utter Narraune, which is one of the names of God, 
importing Mercy to Sinners His spirits languishing, 
they stretch out his hand, pouring faire water into 
it praying to Kistneruppon* the God of the water, to 
present him pure to God ” After describing the fun- 
eral rites he adds “ Since these lawes and injunctions, 
there hath sprung up a Custome amongst them, that the 
women that survive their husbands should offer themselves 
up alive to be sacrificed in the flames with them, which to 
this day is observed m some places and for some persons 


* [We must trace it to the formula Ki tnarpanam ( aitu ) — • 

K, c 3 
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of greater worth, though the examples be more rare now 
than m former times, of which custome Propertius thus 
speaketh ” and he proceeds to quote and translate the 
eight lines of Propertius (49 — 15 B C ) which speak of 
the custom 

Four chapters (X — XIII), concluding with the des- 
truction of the world at the end of the second age, should 
be concerned with the third tract of the Shatter, but con- 
tain in fact Lord’s own account of the four castes, as he 
himself admits “ If I shall somewhat digresse from 
their particular injunctions to a more particular 
display of their manners, I shall better discharge the 
parts required m this Tract ” He is not sure whether 
the name of the first caste is derived from Brammon, or 
from Bremnw “ by adjection of tins particle (nes) ” He 
notes that “ Suidas is of opinion that they are called 
Bramanrs of one Brauhmari that was the first prescriber 
of their rites.” while “ Postellus affirmeth them to bee 
descended from Abraham by Cheturah, ,( ’ who seated 
themselves m India, and that so they were called Abrah- 
manes ” Brahmans are of two sorts the more common 
Brahmanes, of which there are a great number in India, 
and the more special who “ are called by the Banians, 
Verteas, by the Moores, Serrahs ” “ The common Bra- 

mane hath eighty two Casts or Tribes which were so 
many wise men or Schollers called Augurs or Sooth- 
sayers of such a place Thus the prune of them was 
called Visalnagianauger, that is, the Augur of Visal- 
nagra, the 2 Vulnagravaitgpr, that is the Auger of Vul- 
nagra, a towne so called ” Lord is of course 

speaking of the Nagar Brahmans He drops the 
initial N-, and proceeds to make an equation with 
the Latin word augur But he correctly gives Visal- 


‘ ln Iveturali. Genetit, 25 i, 
F 19 
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nagar (Visnagar) and Vadnagar as two chief centres 
or places of origin of Nagar Brahmans Later 
on he observes that the divisions of the Banians or 
Shuddenes (by whom he may mean either Hindu or Jama 
Vaisyas) correspond in number to those of the Bramanes, 
“ chusing either to be under their discipline that are 
Visalnagranaugers, or Vulnagranaugers, from the pecu- 
liar mstiuetion of which Bramanes they are guided m 
matters belonging to religious worshippe ” Lord’s " more 
special 1 Bramanes ” are, as will be clear from the follow- 
ing citations. Jamas “ The more speciall Bramane . . 
is some man of the Cast of Shuddenes who for devo- 
tion taketh this condition on him weareth a woollen 
garment of white his heade is always uncovered 
they do not shave but pluck off all the hair save some small 
remainder on the crowne They have a festival called 
Putcheson 11 More strict they seem to be than the 
common Bramanes More cautelous they are for the 
preservation of things animate and they keep a hospi- 
tal of lame and maimed flying fowle ” They have several 
divisions “ One is called the Soncaes, and these go not 
to Church, but perform divine rites at home Another 
is of the Tuppaes, these go to Church to pray A third 
is of the Cvrthvrs, and these pray by themselves, without 
society. A fourth is called the Owkeleaus, and these 
endure not images A fifth called the Ptishaleaus, the 
most strict of them all ” These are names of gacchas of 
the Jamas the Tapa-gaccha and the Kharatara- ( Khad - 
tar-) gacclia being plainly recognisable, whilst m the 
Onkeleaus we may perhaps see the Lonka-gaccha, which 
“ endures not images ” 

Passing to the second caste, the Cut.teryes, Lord says . 

That particular of Bremawes booke that concerned this 
Cast or Tribe, contained certame precepts of government 


31 The Paryuiana observed by Jamas, 
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and policie, the knowledge of which being but of common 
import I rather chuse to omit ” Instead, he gives in this 
chapter (XI) some account of the Rajputs of Gujarat and 
adjacent parts He mentions the names of live Rajput 
clans . Chaurah, Solenkee, Vaggela, Dodepuchaes, and 
Parama/s The ‘ Outteryes were the ancient kings of 
India, and were called Rajahs “ These Rajahs had 
principally foure men about them of emmency the 
Bramanes , who by Southsaying and Augury did show the 
Kmges what time was most meet to begin their designs 

the Pardon, which was a man of policy in the State 
busmesse the Moldar or the Kings Chamberlain 
(and) the Generali of the Kings Armies in the field called 
Disnacke ” !J “ Now touching their declining state 

One Rannede cillP a vertuous woman did at her death 
prophecy the decline of the Banian State, m the time of 
Racisaldee rj chiefe Rajah, the beginning of which should 
be in his next Successors daies ” Ravisaldee’s suc- 
cessor, SyderaUaldee,™ had erected a monument in his 
fathers honour at Sythepolapore iT A Brahman, Madew- 
nauger , ls told him that one Sultan Alaudm, a Patan, 
King of Drier, should deface the monument and conquer 
Guzzarat So he sent his Pardon to search out the youth, 

iJ Piadli.ina 
l)esunuyaLn‘ r ' 

1,4 It an I Devi, “ The Queen ” v (Ji Hauik Devi (Pol Lies Has 
Mala, l IX)? 

45 Rai Visaldeva, said to liave founded. Vihiia^ai m 10411, oi 
else Bisaldeo Chauhan who took Delln m lldd r But neitliei 
comes near file time of Alauddin (1298), and theie may be some 
confusion 

• !l ' Siddhaiujadeva (11)94 — 1148 See Juts Mala, I \t w 

57 Perhaps Sidhpur in Baroda State, vvlieie theie is a Eudra 
Mala built by Mfil raj and l eeonsti tilted by Kiddli.u <ipi .lav .isimha. 

Maliadeva Nagaia? Forbes, lias Mala I w, tells a simi- 
lar tale 
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who was at that time with his father, a wood-gatherer of 
Delhi They persuaded him to accept a sum of money 
and in return he gave them “ an Escript that albeit the 
heavens had decreed that he should scatter some stones of 
that building yet hee would picke them out of the Corners 
thereof ” so as to spare the building In due course 
A lav din invaded Guzzarat, but growing weary of the 
long war, and many Rajahs fleeing to inaccessible places, 
he committed the further management of the wars to one 
Futtercon, his Cupbearer “ And the said Futtercon did 
further invade Guzzarat , and so did the rest of the 
Mahoometam . that succeeded him, to the decline of the 
Banian State ” Lord adds that “ some of the Rajahs 
flying to retyrements impregnable could not be con- 
quered even to this day, but, making outroades, pray on 
the Caff aloes'" passing having many resolute 

Souldiers called Rashpootesf" which implyeth as 

much as the sonnes of Kings for being of the 
cast of Cutleries it is like they were nobly descended 

. ” Among those that remained unconquered 

in his time Lord mentions Rajah Surmulgee of 
Raspeeplaw , 4] Rajah Berumshaw 1 - of Molere , Rajah 
Ramnagar , Rajah Barmulgee , and “ the great Rannah, iA 
who hath fought many set battles with the Moguls forces.” 

1U Kahlas 

1,1 The won! ltaj|>ut w ns roininonl\ so spoiled m Loid’a time 
Rut land at least knew what it meant 

4] Eajpipla Baidu ehionicles make Suimalji the second 
sueeessoi after Ja\ asinghji, who was the chief of Eajpipla in the 
time of Akliai ( Bom fun / Gazetted , Vol VI, p 109) 

Ban am Shah of Mulliei , which was not reduced until 

1U37 

4 * The Rana of Udaipur, Amai Singh I, to whom this .state- 
ment would appl> . had made peace with Jahangir m 1614, and 
died in 1020 His sueeessoi, Ivin an Singh (1G20 — 28) waged no 
wars Loid’s statement perhaps has no one Rana paiticularly in 
view 
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The next chapter (XII) relates to the Shudderies } or 
Banians property so called, 44 but it contains little which 
has not been already noted Chapter XIII however gives 
additional information about the Wyses “ The name 
Wyse linplyes as much as one that is servile or instrumen- 
tary these people are at this present most ordinarily 
called by the name of Gentiles Which Gentiles are of 
two sorts (1) the purer Gentile, such as liveth observant of 
the dyet of the Banians (2) the Gentile Visceraun, 
called the impure or uncleane . Such are the husband- 
men or inferior sort of people called the Coulees ” 4B 

The remainder of this chapter (XIII) reverts to the 
original plan of the work, after this long digression about 
caste, and tells of the destruction of the world at the end 
of the second age Chapter XIV gives an account of the 
third age The Cutteryes were “ utterly raced out,” and 
The Lord appointed that from the Bramanes the line 
of the Kings should be renewed The chief of the 
Bramanes that was then preserved was called 
Ducerat , M> the next child that was borne after this destruc- 
tion and which was the youngest of foure, was chosen to 
propagate the line of their Kings and his name was 
Ram , who became so memorable for his worthy deeds 
that even to this day whensoever they meet and 
salute one another, they cry Ram, Ram ” Of the 
fourth and last age of the world, described in the follow- 
ing chapter (XV), Lord has not much to say “ . The 

Almighty agame commanded that the world should bee 
peopled by those that were reserved, amongst whom there 

41 See p 287 mpm 

45 These aie apparently the Kolia, who foun a qn.utei of the 
population of Gujeiat They are husbandmen m central and 
south Gujeiat, hut are said to approach neaier to Bhils in the 
north The Bombay Gazetted states that the wnid is sometimes 
used in the sense of bastard oi half-bleed which mav he file 
origin of Lord’s “ impure Gentile.” 

40 Da^aiatha. 
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was one Kystney , a famous Ruler and pious King, of whose 
vertues they have ample record, as being one most notable 
m the last Age He did wonderfully promote Religion, 
upon which there was a reformed beginning of goodnesse ” 
Lord’s book comes in point of time midway between 
those of Edward Terry and Abraham Roger, and it is at 
least as superior to the former as it is inferior to the latter 
in the extent of its information about Hinduism It 
marks therefore an interesting and very definite advance : 
and it is surprising that Lord is almost entirely ignored 
by recent historians of ‘ Indology ’ 47 There were certainly 
Portuguese, and one Englishman, who knew more than 
Lord ever learned, and before Lord’s time but if we 
except the Englishman’s book, there seems to be no printed 
book dating from before Lord’s time which gives so much 
information The Englishman referred to is Thomas 
Stephens (Padre Estevao), who arrived in India in 1579 
and spent the rest of his life in Goa as a member of the 
Society of Jesus He perhaps knew some Sanskrit, and, 
in a letter, he notes the connection between Indian and 
European languages He shares, besides, with Bescln and 
Roberto dei Nobili, the distinction of having made a contri- 
bution of importance to the vernacular literature of India 
for he wrote a long epic m the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
on the whole Bible-story, which was originally printed at 
Goa in 1015, and has not long ago (1907) been edited and 
published at Mangalore under the title of The Christian 
Pnranarn ” But, apart from Thomas Stephens, it can be 
claimed that Lord was the first Englishman who made a 
systematic attempt to acquire knowledge of “ the Bani- 
ans,” not to mention “ the Persees ” His immediate suc- 
cessors fully recognised the value of his publication 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Herbert included in a 

47 Hi* in not nu'ulxoued in Wimlihth’b (rest hiclite der Sans- 
Lnt Pluloloffie (Li uinliibb 1 i 11 , 1917, 1920). 
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hook first published four years after Lord’s the detailed 
content of both Lord’s tracts, with an inadequate acknow- 
ledgment which admits indebtedness only m respect of 
his account of the £ Persees ’ 4S Yet in his account of the 
Banians we meet with all the personages of Lord’s Dis- 
covene, including ‘ Toddicastree ’ and the other £ women 
appointed and, throughout it, Herbert merely epito- 
mises Lord Bernier, writing m 1667, gives of course an 
independent account, more complete than Lord’s, but he 
nevertheless makes generous acknowledgment “ I shall 
here add a few words to declare that T am no lesse obliged 
to Monsieur Henry Lot and to Monsieur A braham Roger 
than to the Reverend Fathers Kircher and Ron T had 
compiled an hundred things relating to the Gentile*. r, which 
I found in the Books of those Gentlemen, and which 
would have been a great trouble to me to range them as 
they have done ” 40 


4h The engraved title- of the revised and enlarged edition 
leads “ Some veares Havels into Afnea and Asia tin* Great 
Especially describing the famous empires of Pei si a and Hindus- 
tani By Tlio Heibeit Escpe London, 1638 ” Tile fiist 

idition was published in 1634 11 1 s epitome of Lord’s tiacts 
occupies pp 40 — 54 of the 1038 edition On p 48 lie begins to 
qiealc of the Persees “ whose life and doctrine (as it is gathered 
tiom the l)au> oi Priests of this se< t bv Mustei Loul a woithy 
minister fot some ceais resident in tlie Factor! of Smut) 1 will 
epitomize ” 

Herbert began Ins tiavels on Good Fnday, 1626 He ieadi- 
k 1 Suiat in Deeembei The -veai is not very < lear , but, since 
news of flie crowning of Pi nice Khurram at Agra reached Surat 
" bile be was there, and since the date of Tabanglr’s death was 
Get 18, 1627, lire December of 1627 must be meant There is 
howevei a difficulty, because he sa\s that Wilde was President 
when be arrived Bui the F acton Records show that Wilde 
did not take over office fioni Kerndge before Apnl, 1628 See 
Foster’s English Factone s in India 1624 — 1629, p xxvm, foot- 
nole 

The presidents were Kerndge, 1616 — 23, Rastell, 1623 — 25, 
Kei ridge (for the second time) 1625 — 28, and then Wylde 

48 I quote from the Continuation of the Memoirs, Vols III 
and IV “ English’d out of Freurli by H 0 London, 1671 
The passage will he found at p 157 of the section entitled “ The 
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It is a matter for regret that efforts to trace the career 
of this ‘ worthy minister ’ outside the short period of his 
service w India have not succeeded /’ 0 Lord himself 
expresses (in words which close his Epistle Dedicatorie , 
and which may serve as a fitting epilogue on the present 
occasion) his sense that these were his memorable years : 
“ Accept it then Right Honourable so composed as it 
may bee, of such materialls, and let it be as an Attestate 
of my Acknowledgments to you, the Achme and flourish- 
ing part of whose best being I confesse to have had begin- 
ning and growth in your imployment 


Gentils of Indostait,” which was wiitten as a letter to Chapelain 
in 1067 

r ’° I desire to cxptcss liy obligation to Mi \V T Ottewill, 
M B E , Superintendent of Records, India Office, who veiy 
luridly seal rhed the lecoids himself, and brought to mv notice 
tlie hies of a previous enqmiy relative to Henry Lord A memo- 
randum on tlie subjeit drawn up by Miss E 15 Sainshuiy in 
1920 which is included in the file, was of mm h assistance to me 
1 have indicated information derived from this source by “|S ] ” 
I in ay add that Mr Ottewill agrees that rt is improbable that the 
East-India Company should have appointed a man of sixty-one 
to go to India, and that Su William Roster, who was Superin- 
tendent of Rocoids when the pievious enquiry was made, then 
expressed the opinion that the writer in the Duhonari) of National 
Thoqrtiph u had confused two peisons in his account of Henry 
Lord, 



THE QUR’AN ON NIMROD’S FIRE 

M Naimur Rehman, M A , 

Lecturer in Arabic and Persian , Allahabad University 

Of the bewilderingly enormous mass of the Jewish 
lore consisting of legends and stories about their prophets, 
sages and kings, quite a large volume has been ascribed 
to the great patriarch Abraham, and perhaps quite be- 
fittmgly, as he was the “ father of a multitude of 
nations ” Apart from the detailed account of the life 
and work of Abraham supplied to us by the Mosaic scrip- 
ture, there is a considerably large volume of the apo- 
cryphal superstructure and rabbinical tradition that rose 
up later 

Abraham claims a double greatness and importance 
He is the father of the great Hebrew nation, and through 
his son, Ishmael, i e , a progenitor of the northern Arabs 
Even m Arabia such traditions regarding Abraham were 
continuously handed down by word of mouth long before 
the era of Islam The Muslims of Arabia were interested 
m the Patriarch as being the father of their progenitor 
Ishmael and the co-founder and builder with him of the 
Ka'ba, “ the house ” which the father and son were 
commanded by God to build and consecrate for His wor- 
ship 1 Abraham became to the Muslims the very model 
of a true believer, who had advanced by slow but sure 
degrees to the sound and staunch belief in and devotion 
to the One God, and to whom Islam itself was attributed, 
for to him they owed the epithet Muslim - 

1 See the Qur’an, II, 126—129, III, 90, XIV, % , XXII, 

26 

J The Qui ’an, II, 130, 135, III, 94, IV, 95, VI, 162; XIT, 
38, XVI, 123; XXII, 78 
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The Qur an mentions Abraham by name m about 
seventy places in various connections, and a whole chapter 
(XIV) of the Book has been named after him It recog- 
nises him as one of the greatest of the prophets and 
apostles of yore, and his works form one of the chief 
means of inspiration to the new nation which the great 
Arabian prophet was seeking to raise up The Muslims 
naturally accepted as true all that was said of “ the 
father " Abraham in the Qur’an, which derives its mate- 
rial mainly, of course, from the Old Testament and also 
from the rabbinical tradition The Qur’an has charac- 
teristically given such report of him and has adopted only 
such details of his life and work as suited its purpose 
Whatever it has to record about him is in simple and 
straightforward language The omission of all useless 
details has surely some good reason behind it The hearers 
of the Prophet would have certainly followed the purpose 
and intention of their Master, if only they had not supple- 
mented this information with the knowledge they already 
possessed of Abraham through the oral traditions then 
rife in their own country And the matter became worse 
still when after the death of the Prophet the Book had 
to be studied, understood, followed and acted upon by 
the non-Arab nations, especially the Persians, who were 
pioneers in the field of Quranic exegesis In their sin- 
cere devotion to the Book and their earnest desire to 
grasp the fullest significance of every iota of it, these 
zealous students of the Qur’an could not but resort to the 
learned rabbis for the explanation of all that they clearly 
saw was based on the versions of the Old Testament, or 
of their own brotherhood of the rabbis The exegesists 
of the Qur'an meant well, and the learned rabbis and 
Jewish scholars too perhaps meant equally well A 
whole-hearted and unflinching faith m the learning and 
veracity of the directors led the zealous seekers of know- 
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ledge to accept as true all the information they received 
from them, and they innocently incorporated the whole 
volume of it in their works This is easily lllustratable 
in the case of the interesting legend regarding the tyrant 
Nimrod who cast Abraham into the huge fiery furnace, 
which not only could not injure the Patriarch but turned 
into a veritable paradise for him The Qur’an records 
the story in Chapter XXI, entitled “ The Prophets,” in 
verses 51 to 71 It introduces the story with a mention 
of Abraham’s protest against image worship, and even- 
tually his practical step m demolishing all the images m 
the pantheon save one, the biggest of them The whole 
community of the “ idol-worshippers ” rises against him, 
and they conspire to burn him But God saves him from 
the calamity, and he leaves the place for another “ bless- 
ed land ” I quote the entire story below 

“ 51 And certainly we gave to Abraham his guid- 
ance before, and we knew him well 

52 When he said to his father and his people . 
What are these images to whose worship you cleave ? 

53 They said We found our forefathers wor- 
shipping them 

54 He said Certainly you have been, you and 
your forefathers, m manifest error 

55 They said You have brought to us the truth, 
or are you one of the triflers ? 

56 He said Nay, your Lord is the Lord of the 
heavens and the earth, who brought them into existence, 
and I am of those who bear witness to this 

57 And by Allah , I will certainly strive against 
your idols after you go away, turning your back 

58 So he broke them into pieces, except the chief 
one of them, that haply they may return to it 

59 They said • who has done this to our gods ? 
Most surely he is one of the unjust 
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60 They said We beard of a youth called 
Abraham speak of them. 

61 They said Then bring him before the eyes of 
the people, perchance they may bear witness 

6‘2 They said Have you done this to our gods, 
O Abraham 7 

66 He said Surely some doer has done it The chief 
of them is this Therefore ask his lordship if he can 
speak 

64 Then they turned to themselves and said Sure- 
ly you yourselves are the unjust 

65 Then they were made to hang down their 
heads Certainly you know that they do not speak 

66 He said W hat I do you then serve beside 
Allah what brings you not any benefit at all, nor does it 
harm you 2 

67 F le on you and on what you serve beside Allah ! 
What I do you not then understand 7 

68 They said Burn him and help your gods if 
you are going to do anything 

69 We said O fire, be a means of coolness and 
comfort and peace to Abraham 

70 And they desired a deceipt with him, but We 
made them the greatest of losers 1 

71 And We delivered him as well as Lot, (removing 
them) to the land we had blessed for all people f ” 

The commentators, however, wax more eloquent than 
the Book itself, and follow the legend m greater (and 
wholly unnecessary) details I take up, as an example, 
the eminent commentator Tabari, who names all the 
authorities for his assertions Let us take up the last 
three verses (66 — 71) which form the material part of the 
whole story The story runs, says Tabari, that a Kurd, 
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Hayzan 3 by name, suggested to the people that Abraham 
should be burned alive King Nimrod agreed with the 
brilliant suggestion Abraham was accordingly bottled 
up in a house, and m the meantime an editice was built 
up, and therein was gathered an enormous mass of wood 
to create a veritable hell for Abraham to burn So much 
were the people excited over the matter that there was a 
woman who was in sick-bed, and she said, ‘ If God give 
me health I will collect timber for Abraham 1 ’ When all 
was ready they caught hold of Abraham and, raising him 
up above the edifice, lowered him into the fire that was 
burning furiously At this juncture the learned com- 
mentator suggests that the Qur’an has here omitted to 
mention the fact, which however follows from its words, 
that they did kindle a fire to burn Abraham and did 
throw him into it, whereat God intervened saying : 
“ We said O fire, be a cooling comfort and safety to 
Abraham ” (v 69) He then continues the story thus 
When Abraham was being lowered into the fire he raised 
up his head to the heavens, saying “ O Lord ' Thou art 
the One alone m the heavens, and I am quite lonely here 
on the earth, where there is no one else beside me to wor- 
ship Thee God is enough for me, and He is the best one 
to rely on t ” And the heavens, the earth, the mountains 
and the angels, all conjointly appealed to God for His 
mercy to Abraham, and God bade them help His 
“ friend ” if he called upon them to do so When 
Abraham got into the furnace, Gabriel (or God) called 
upon it, commanding it to become all coolness and safety to 
Abraham And lo, the flames got all extinguished, and 
with them all the fires on the earth went out too, and that 
huge furnace became so very intensely cold that if in the 

s God, however, punished this wicked man by causing; him 
sink deep below the earth, where he is damned to heai this tor- 
ture till the day of judgment Tabari, hoc loio 
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wordings of the command the word were not added 

to the word Abraham would have died of cold t 

And when the fire was extinguished they advanced to 
witness the plight of the culprit They found him still 
there, all safe And there was also seen with him the 
Angel of Shade ( JklldUU ) who held Abraham’s head 
in his lap and was wiping the sweat from off the fate of 
Abraham He was taken out, and on examination it was 
found that fire had failed to scorch Abraham, having 
touched only the band with which he was tied Thus did 
God save Abraham, who thereafter left his home (at Ur) 
and gave up the faih of his fellowmen, and migrated to 
Sham 

Now all this is very much the repitition of exactly 
the same tradition as is met with in the accounts left to 
us by the ancient rabbis Yet all this is said on the author- 
ity of such eminent personages as ‘AIT b Abu Talib, 
‘Abdullah b ‘Abbas, ‘Abdullah b ‘Umar, Qatiida, Ka‘b, 
Mujahid, Ishaq and others Later writers give greater 
details of this wonderful incident in the life of the Patri- 
arch, telling us how not only the flames got quenched, but 
that the whole scene got changed into a lovely garden bear- 
ing all the sweetest and loveliest fruits, and how all the 
servants and deputies of Nimrod got burnt by that fire, 
and so on and so forth, details which conform to a still 
greater degree with the rabbinical lore 

And all this for the love of the wonderful 1 For even 
the apocryphal and legendary accounts of this great event 
as given by the ancient Hebrew writers have two versions, 
in one of which this episode of the terrible trial by fire 
finds no room whatsoever . 4 But the innocent and child- 
like fancy of our commentators and their readers could 


4 See A S Rappopoit, Myth s and heqends of A nciedt Israel , 
(Loudon, 1928), I, 228—233 and 246—263. 
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hardly be satisfied with the simple and highly chaste and 
sensible account given by the Qur’an 

Let us now turn to the facts and see what justifica- 
tion we can find for these explanations and comments so 
devoutly indulged in by a whole army of commentators 
The surest testimony in the matter is naturally that of the 
Old Testament A reference to Chapters XI to XXV of 
the Book of Genesis will easily solve the question Abra- 
ham lives with his father Terah (and not Adhar, who 
was his uncle and not father) and his brothers Haran and 
Nahor at Ur, the well known “ Ur of the Chaldees,” 
which was the place of his nativity Terah was an idola- 
tor, and wanted his sons to be like unto himself Of the 
three brothers only Abraham seems to have revolted 
Observation, contemplation and experience had taught 
him that the images or even the bright heavenly bodies 
did not deserve to be adored and worshipped as gods 
He “ believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness ” (Gen XV, 6) It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that this apostacy of Abraham from the faith of his 
forefathers might, have gained fame and would have 
consequently given rise to an opposition from his compa- 
triots, who can even be conceived as having taken up the 
cudgels against him It is here, however, that the story- 
mongers connect up the story with the name and person of 
king Nimrod (Namrud of the Arabs) and bring him to 
the enactment of the interesting drama of the Furnace 
The Qur’an takes up the same legend , but there is 
no mention of Nimrod, nor of the fact that Abraham was 
actually thrown into the fire It only mentions the design 
on the part of the people “ They said, Burn him 
(XXI, 68) Then comes the verse which is the pivot of 
the whole story, viz , “ We said O fire ' be thou a means 
of coolness and comfort and peace to Abraham ” (69). 

It is here that the fancy of the commentators runs wild, 
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and they feel compelled to resort to legend and conjure 
up the whole scene of the drama in which Nimrod also 
plays a part A close study of its phraseology will reveal 
what its Author wished it to imply 

The verse contains three important words ^Li and 
and j.iL. The first of these— ^b — is perhaps 
the most important word in this sentence, as it is this 
word that has led the commentators to accept the whole 
legend of the “ furnace ” Now the word >b does not 
only signify “ fire,” but also (i) light/’ ( ti ) the internal 
fire, a biting and gnawing anxiety and care," and (in) opi- 
nion, counsel/ beside other implications which need not 
engage our attention at present The use of the word as 
meaning ‘ fire ’ and ‘ light ’ is remarkably masterly, as 
the word UR, the name of Abraham’s birthplace, also 
means (among other meanings) both ‘ fire ’ and ‘ light ’, 
and as Barry so well suggests/ it is this sense of the word 
UR that has given rise to this legend And ^b has 
been so admirably put in the dative case, thus implying, 
among other things, a direct address to the city of Ur. 
In the second sense it refers to the grave anxiety and 
anguish that these councils of their enemies must have 
been causing to Abraham and his father, and it is this 
anxiety that is required to change itself into perfect cool- 
ness of the mmd and safety In the third sense the word 
has evidently a reference to the conferences of the heathens 
and their decision to burn Abraham This conference 
came to naught, and all their resolutions failed, for Terah 
and Abraham had decided already to quit the place 

5 Taj al-‘Aru s, art Cf t lie Qm’un XXVII, 8 

n Cf the Qm 'in CIV, G, T 

7 Ilm Athii, Xiitih/uJi , and Quitius (art. ), botli of which 

quote the Prophet’s woids ^yuitjU) which are said to 

imply , the word jl> meaning opinion and counsel 

8 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art Abraham 
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Thus the word suggests that the very torturesome 
feeling of anxiety and that gnawing care at last gave 
way to perfect calmness and safety 

The word implies coolness, calmness, as also 

pleasantness, enjoyment, ease and comfort, while the phrase 
hy»\ o,j means “ Our affair or case became easy.” 0 The 
words will, therefore, show that God (as the sub- 

ject of UAS ) consoled the mind of Abraham and changed 
his anxiety into a calm and pleasant ease, while the phrase 
may also suggest the idea of departure on a journey, for 
(lit His bed or place of sleeping became cold) 
implies “ He went on a journey 

fAL* primarily signifies “ escape ” ( slaso ) and “ res- 
ale ” ((^ajJLicu), as also safety and freedom from evils of 
any kind, or from trial and affliction and particular- 
ly safety, security and freedom from evils of all kinds 
for a travel! e ? Again, piL* (as also) signifies 

“ saluting or greeting one with a prayer for his fife ” 
Let us read on The next verse is, c< And they 
desired a deceipt with him, but We made them the great- 
est of losers ” This clearly shows that Abraham’s enemies 
were so miserably defeated m their designs of inflicting a 
killing torture upon Abraham, who was all the time cool 
and calm and peaceful, for he and his father had already 
decided to secure safety for their person and life by 
leaving Ur for some other land This fact is justified by 
the very next verse “ And We delivered him as well as 
Lot, (removing them) to the land we had blessed for all 
people ” (71) This is corroborated by the O T account, 
where we read “ And Terah took Abraham his son, and 
Lot the son of Haran his son’s son, and Sarai his 

9 Ta ) al-‘ Aivi, art 

10 IAne, Lexicon , art 

11 Taj al ‘ Aril v nml Lane, Lexicon , art. 

F 21 
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daughter-in-law his son Abraham’s wife, and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go mto the 
land of Canaan, and dwelt there ” (Gen XI, 31). And 
afterwards the Lord spoke to Abraham and “ said unto 
him I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it ” (Gen 
XV, 7) 

To sum up No doubt the Qur’an does adopt the legend, 
but while it recognises that Abraham’s serious disbelief 
in his forefathers’ faith and even his practical iconoclasm 
did attract the attention of all around him to the extent 
of making him a target for general criticism and universal 
animadversion and malice, yet it does not seem to recog- 
nise or lend support to the belief that he was actually 
thrown into fire This because, as the Qur’an seems to 
have it, he and his father had already decided to bid 
farewell to Ur for some other land offering happy pros- 
pects Thus was the fire quenched , thus did it change 
into coolness and safety, and thus were the malicious 
designs of the enemies frustrated Nimrod and his 
furnace have no place m the Quranic text of the story. 

As has already been pointed out above, the phraseo- 
logy of the Qur an is remarkably expressive and eloquent 
That Abraham should be “burned in fire ’’ might have 
meant nothing more than that he and his father should 
be annoyed and harassed to such an extent as to make Ur 
quite hot for them to live in An unceasing volley of 
relentless criticism against father and son, a general 
taboo, recurring threats of injury to their person and life, 
a constantly agonising discomfort caused by all this 
should have been enough to render Ur a veritable furnace 
for them And the words o ;J and indicate the 

intended departure of the family, that not only ended all 
this opposition and rancour against them, but also became 
a cause of their security, peace and prosperity They 
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were out of fire (Ur), safe and secure This change of 
fire into a garden- could have by no means been an instan- 
taneous one, as it is alleged to have been, for the actual 
departure of Abraham’s family from Ur must have surely 
been preceded by a considerably long period affording a 
good study, by all means available m that age, of the new 
home, its surroundings, its conditions, and of the pros- 
pects it could hold out to them of a happy and prosperous 
life Various and numerous too would have been the 
causes that led ultimately to their determination of quit- 
ting the place where they had lived so long And when 
they did leave the place, their enemies would have been sore 
indeed to find themselves all lost and hopelessly dismayed 
It is one of the characteristic features of the style of 
the Qur’an that whenever it cites or quotes anything 
from the Old Testament on the ancient time-honoured 
legends and fables of the Hebrews, its purpose is to 
narrate the life-story of any particular person as an 
example, or to explain a point of character — national or 
individual — or to prove the victory of truth over false- 
hood It is always to point a moral, and never to adorn 
a tale It takes as much of the story as suits its special 
and definite purpose at the moment, and the narrative is 
always couched in a language which, though apparently 
conforming to the prevalent version of the story, really 
goes counter to it And this is secured by the use of 
exquisitely chiselled phraseology, of words that easily and 
effectively blot out the merely playful and frivolous 
element and renders it highly forcible and instructive by 
giving the whole story an altogether new interpretation. 
Exactly the same is the case with the story of Abraham’s 
supposed ordeal And it is by no means difficult to 
gauge why the Qur’an has brought in this narrative 
Abraham's rejection of the long established idolatrous 
faith of his forefathers, his boldness and undaunted 
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courage which took the shape of actual iconoclasm, his un- 
hesitated departure from his home, his adoption of the 
new home that gave him cheer and plenty, his subsequent 
arrival in Arabia and the building of the “ House of 
God " at Mecca, which was to be for all time the centre 
of the universal Muslim polity, all this must certainly 
have gone a great way on the one hand in strengthening 
the hearts of the Muslims, infusing in them still greater 
courage and energy, a more brilliant hope for the bright 
future, a firmer belief in the truth of their cause, and on 
the other hand it must have dealt a deadly blow to the 
activities of the enemies of Islam, who would have 
realised the utter futility of all their misguided and 
ill-advised designs against the new faith, which, like 
Abraham’s, sought to put an end to the existing 
heathenism in Arabia and the more or less uni- 
versal misbelief in the world And the pages of 
history bear eloquent testimony of the success 
of this policy, of the grand and remarkable effect this 
style of expression had on the people, on the history of 
Arabia, nay on the history of the whole world 1 



THE TUHFATU’L-IIIND (OR INDIA’S PRESENT): 
AURANGZEB’S INTEREST IN INDIAN 
LITERATURE 

Syed Masud Hvsan RrzAvr, M A , 

Reader in Persian , Lucknow V nirersiiy 

The Mughal Emperors of India were in many res- 
pects, Indianised They were in genuine love and real 
sympathy with India and things Indian, and the litera- 
(ure of India both classical and vernacular was not an 
exception 

The very founder of this dynasty, Babur, himself 
acquired such taste for Hindustani poetry and such 
command over the Hindustani language that we possess 
at least one couplet composed by him in mixed Hindus- 
tani and Turk] 

The Persian translations of Sanskrit classics such as 
the Mahabhdmta and scientific works such as the Lildmti 
made by the order of Akbar the Great, and the impetus 
given to ‘ Hindi ' poetiv by him and his accomplished 
genera] Khan-i-khanan ‘Abdu'r-Rahim are facts well 
known to every student of Indian history This helped 
a great deal in creating an interest in and encouraging the 
study of Sanskrit and Hindi among Muslims One tan- 
gible result of this was that the number of Muslims know- 
ing Sanskrit literature and composing poetry in ‘ Hindi ’ 
in those days was far greater than it is now 

The traditions established by Akbar and his courtiers 
passed on to his successors Jahangir “ took delight m 
Hindi songs and mumficiently rewarded Hindi poets ” 
Once by the order of that emperor Puhkara Kavi was, for 
some offence, put into prison There he composed his 
well-known Rasa Ratna and regained his freedom as a 

cS09 
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reward for that work Such was Jahangir’s love for 
Hindi poetry 

In my collection there are at least two manuscripts, 
showing that Shah] a ha n also, like his illustrious father 
and more illustrious grandfather, was a patron of the 
indigenous literature of India One of these manuscripts 
is the Persian translation of a Sanskrit book on horses 
made by the order of that emperor 

The other manuscript is a copy of the Sundara- 
sihgara composed by Sundara Kavi in Samvat 1688 and 
dedicated to the Emperor Shahjahan 

In his Preface to the book the author, after eulogis- 
ing his imperial patron, says — 

“ Shahajahan tehi kabma ko dene agamta dan 
Tina mefi Sundara sukavi ko kiyo bahuta sanuman 
Naga bhukhana manasaba dae hai hathe sarupav 
Prathama diyo kaviraja pada bahura mahakaviray ” 
The language of this book is ‘ Hindi,’ but the char- 
acters m which this manuscript has been transcribed are 
Persian This is, however, by no means an isolated 
phenomenon There was a time when Persian script was 
so popular that books m ‘ Hindi ’ were generally written 
m that script even by Hindus In my collection alone 
there is a considerable number of such manuscripts, as 
the following list will show • — 

1 Rasdrnava by Sukhdeo Kavi on Nayika Bheda, 
transcribed by Cangadhar in A H 1213 

2 l) hcikhu-b hit k hand on Alahkara, transcribed in 
A H 1213 

3 Amava-Chandrika by Amaresa on rhetoric 

4 Rasika-priyd by Keshodas, composed m Samvat 

1648 

5 Rasa- raja by Matirain, transcribed by Mannu 
Lai, Siva Prasad, Ummed ‘All and Talib Haq in A H 
1218 
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6 Alahkdra-vmktamU by Rajadhiraj Singh, tran- 
scribed in Samvat 1859 

7 Rdma-chandra-chandrika by Keshodas, com- 
posed in Samvat 1658 and transcribed in Samvat 1860 

8, Anekdrtha by Nandudas 

9 Ndma-mdla, transcribed m A H 1215 

10, Anwara-chandnkd by Anwara 

11-12 Two unknown treatises on Nayika-bheda 

13 A miscellany, containing the Johns of Rahim, 
Ahmad, Tulsi Das, etc 

14 Lildmtl-Tlku by Vidvadhar 

15 Bhagvnd-Gitd by Hariballabh, transcribed in 
Sariivat 1874 

16 A book in Hindi verse by Bihari La] 

With an apology for this digression I return to my 
subject The love, rather devotion, of prince Dam 
Shikoh to Sanskrit literature is only too well-known 

Even Aurangzeb was not without sympathy for 
Indian literature A convincing proof of this fact is a 
rare Persian work entitled Tuhfatu'l-H ind , a manuscript 
copy of which is in my collection, and a description of 
which I propose to give in the following pages This 
hook was written by Mirza Muhammad Ibn Fakhru’d-din 
Muhammad for Aurangzeb in compliance with his desire 
to study the peculiarly Indian ‘ sciences,' and at the re- 
quest of his foster-brother and vizir, Kokaltash Kh an 
The book comprises an Introduction dealing with the 
Deva-nagari script and Bhakha Grammar, seven chap- 
ters on 

(1) Fihgal (or prosody), 

(2) Tuk (or rhyme) , 

(3) Alankdr (or rhetoric), 

(4) Srihgar Ras (or the Indian conception of Love); 

(5) Sanglt (or Indian music) , 

(6) Koka (or sexology), 
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(7) Sanwdrik (or physiognomy), and a conclusion 
dealing with words, technical terms and allusions com- 
monly used by ‘ Indians 

The Introduction has been divided into two parts 
Part I dealing with Hindi script is again divided 
into four sections as follows — 

Section 1 — Hindi letters according to Persian ter- 
minology 

Section 2 — The Hindi alphabet, the consonants com- 
mon in Hindi, Persian and Arabic, and those peculiar to 
Hindi , the forms of Hindi letters 

Section 3 —The Hindi vowel sounds 
Section 4 — The Hindi vowel symbols 
Part 11 of the Introduction deals with the £ Bhakha 
grammar In the introductory remarks the author says 
that the languages used by the Indians are many But 
those m which books have been written and poetical works 
have been composed, and which have been approved by 
good taste and sound judgment are three Firstly 
Sanskrit, m which books on various sciences and arts are 
written, and which is believed by the Indians to be the 
language of the Upper World, and is therefore, called 
.1 kdsa- Vdtil or Dem-Vani , which means heavenly lan- 
guage or the language of the gods Secondly Prakrit, in 
which the praises of kings, ministers and great men are 
mostly sung It is supposed to be the language of the 
Nether World, and is, therefore, also known as Pdtdla- 
Vdni It is a mixture of Sanskrit and Bhakna Thirdly 
Bhakha, m which charming poems are mostly composed 
and decsriptions of lovers and beloveds are generally 
given It is the language of the world m which we live 
The term Bhakha is applied generally to all the languages 
except Sanskrit and Prakrit, and particularly to the lan- 
guage of Bra], which is a tract of land lying around 
Mathura within a radius of four miles, The language of 
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Braj is the sweetest of all languages, and the language of 
the places lying in the Doab, nz , the land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, for instance Chandwar, is also 
considered to be sweet 

The author says that he undertook to write this gram- 
mar of Braj Bhasha because that language possessed 
charming poems, sweet compositions and beautiful descrip- 
tions of the Lover and the Beloved, and because it was 
generally used by poets and men of genius It is to he 
noted that the author claims to be the first to write on 
this subject 

In the chapter on Hindi Prosody one point of special 
interest is that in discussing the Hindi metres the author 
gives what could be the corresponding Arabic metres and 
illustrates them by Persian lines composed by himself 
This shows that he had not only a thorough knowledge of 
Hindi and Arabic prosody but could also put his know- 
ledge of the subject into practice 

In the chapter on Tuk or rhyme it is to be noted that 
the author says that as he could not find any very syste- 
matic book on the subject, he studied all the scattered 
rules about Tuk and systematised them into a science 
In the chapter on Alaiikar or rhetoric the author, 
giving a brief account of the tasa <?, similes, rtc , gives the 
definitions of 17 well-known rhetorical artifices and illus- 
trates them by Hindi and Persian lines, some of which 
have been composed by the author himself in the latter 
part of this chapter the author claims to have invented or 
discovered four new alahkara to which he gives the 
following names : — 

(1) A danta alahkdm, 

(2) Palthd alahkara , which is of two kinds Surra 
P alt ha, and Viral P alt ha Each of these two kinds is 
further divided into two kinds, Samdta and Nimdta , thus 
iividmg the Palthd alahkara into four kinds, Samdta 

F. 22 
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Savva P alt ha, Nimdta Sarva Palthd, Samdta Viral 
Palthd and Nimdta Viral Palthd, 

(3) Jadhdo alahkdra, and 

(4) Kdntd alahkdra 

The author then proceeds to enumerate and explain 
the twenty recognised defects of composition These he 
generally illustrates by Persian lines or sentences 

In the remaining four chapters I have not been able 
to find out anything of special importance which I should 
bring to the notice of the readers 

One remarkable thing about the book is that the 
author has taken special care to give, wherever possible, 
Arabic equivalents of the Sanskrit terms which he has 
used 



FANCIFUL ETYMOLOGIES IN THE 
DHAMMAPADA 


Babu E^m Saksena, M A , D Litt , 

Reader in Sanskrit, Allahabad Unirersity 

1 The ancient texts of Indian literature, Sanskrit, 
Pali and Prakrit, sometimes give very fantastic and 
popular etymologies while exposing the nature of certain 
technical terms For instance, in the Ohandogya Upa- 
nisad (I 2 10-11) it has been laid down that the sages 
Ahgiras, and Brims pah studied Prana and then the 
names of the sages themselves have been applied to Prana 
m the following words 

‘ etamu evdngirasam miniyante’ngdndm yadrasah 

etamu eva bvhaspaiun manyante rdggfn hrhat'i tasyd 
esa patih ’ 

This (Prana) they consider Ahgiras as it is the life- 
fluid of the limbs 

This (Prana) they consider fir/nispuft, as speech is 
Brhat't and it is her master 

Sometimes the expositor may be clear m his mind 
about the correct derivation of his terms but at other 
times he might not have been so For instance, when the 
average astrologer reads the following Mantra for propi- 
tiating the wrathful Bud ha he forgets that the verse 
originally was clearly applicable to sacrificial purposes 
only and that m putting it to his own use He has been led 
away by the similarity in sounds 

udbudhyasrdgne pratijdgvhi tvamistdpurtte scimsv 
jethaniaifa-m ca asmin sadhasthe adhyuttarasmin visre 
deva yajamdnaAca sidata ’ — S Yajur. 15 54, 

315 
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Arise, O Agni, awake and may you and This create 
Ista and Piirta In this, the best of sacrifices, may all the 
deities and the Sacrificer sit down 

Here the astrologer has been visibly led away by the 
words bud ha and budhya(sva) both of which he probably 
pronounced as buddha 

2 In Pali and Prakrit literature the possibilities 
of fanciful etymologies were greater than in the case of 
Sanskrit works as in many cases the writers in the popu- 
lar language were ignorant of Sanskrit In the Dham- 
nipada, there are a number of verses which explain the 
import of the terms used by the Buddhists, e g , 

Verse 218 — 

Chandajdto auakkhdte manned ca phuto si yd 

lcdmesu ca appatibaddhantto ‘ addhamsoto ' U 
vuccati 

Verse 222 — 

Yo ve uppahtavi kodhnrn. ratham bhantam va dhdrape 

tarn a ha vi sdratfiim bruin i rasnnggdho itai o jano 
These verses are introduced either bv brum/ ‘ I say ’ or by 
vuccati or pa vuccati ‘ is called ’ and may be termed 
Declaratory Dhammapada has the following Declaratory 
verses 

218, 222, 257, 258, 261, 263, 265, 266, 269, 270, 352, 

367, 370, 378, 385, 386. 388, 391, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 

400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 

412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421 and 422 

3 In these Declaratory verses one meets with not only 
fanciful etymologies but also with the denial of correct 
or incorrect etymologies The following are the instances 
of denial found in the Dhammapada 

(a) 7W tena bh/kkhit hot > ydvatd bhikkhate pare 

— Verse 266 


(b) no moneva muni hoti 


— Verse 268 
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(c) na tena ariyo hoti yena panani htmsaii 

— Verse 270 

4 The following are instances of the establishment 
of fanciful etymologies 

(a) samana corresponds with Sanskrit sramana 
(stam plus yuc) but here on account of the similarity in 
sounds the word has been connected with s ama (peace) or 
with sama (equality) 


yo ca sameti pa pan / 
samano 


mnutatta hi pdpdnavi 
— Verse 265 


samacanyd sama, no ti ruccati 

— Verse 388 

(b) muni corresponds with Sanskrit mum derived by 

the grammarians as man plus w (mane rue ca Unadi 

sutra 4 123) but here the word is connected with munati 

knows ’ 

yo munati nbho Joke muni tena pa ruccati 

— Verse 269 

(c) brdhmano corresponds with Sanskrit brdhmanah 
derived as brahman plus an but here it is connected with 
bdhita (Skt vahita) ‘ banished 

bdfutapdpo t/ brdhmano 

— Verse 388 

((f) pabbajita corresponds with Sanskrit prarrajita 
‘ one who has gone forth but here the word is derived 
from the causal form of the root in order to give a peculiar 
meaning 

pabbdjayam attano malam tasmd pabbajito ti ruccati 

— Verse 388 

(e) bhikkhu, corresponds with Sanskrit bhiksuh 
derived from bhik ? ‘ to beg ’ but as shown above the cor- 
rect etymology has been denied m Verse 266 and an entire- 
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ly fantastic explanation offered in the following words . 

vissam. dhcnumaw. . sartiddaya bhikkhu hoti na tarata, 

Similarly, a fantastic explanation of the term ary a 
has been given as follows 

ahimsd savvapdndnavn, ariyo ti pavuccati 

— Verse 270 

4 The derivation of brahmano from bahita suggests 
the possibility of the actual pronunciation being bahmano 
and not brahmano as found in the manuscripts The 
possibility of the pronunciation having changed before 
an emendation in the written form cannot be denied 

5 The commentary of the Dhammapada, like all 
other commentaries, abounds m such fantastic etymologies 
as have been instanced above Only one example will 
suffice 

inahesirti (Verse 422) which corresponds with Sans- 
krit maharsim, has been explained as 

viahaniditOTti ft'dahkhandddlnivm emtnttd makes tw 

— Vol IV, p- 232 



SOME DISPUTED DATES IN RAJPUT HISTORY, 

1741—1761 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt , C 1 E , 

Darjeeling 

1741 

12 May — Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao visits Sawai Jai 
Smgh Next day J S returns the visit 
On 20 May Peshwa takes leave to depart. 
[SPD xxi 2] 

28 May — Battle of Gangwana between Jai S and Bakht 
S [Fir] 

4 July — Imperial farman issued granting the deputy 
subahdari of Malwa to Balaji, under Jai 
Singh [ SPD xv p 86 ] 

1743 

21 Sep — Sawai Jai S dies, Ishwari S succeeds at Jai- 
pur \_Vir and Vamsa 3323. 1 

1744 

10 July — Ilada army besieges Jaipur qiladar m Build l 
They storm Bundi, repulse Fakhruddaulah 
{en route to Gujrat as newly appointed 
subahdar, on a pilgrimage to Ajmer) who 
had been hired as a partisan Ummed S 
occupied all Bundi territory lshwan S 
goes to Delhi, war in Bundi suspended for 
some months [ Varnsa 3354 et seq ] 

319 
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1745 

Feb -March — Marathas besiege Kota for two months, 
Jayapa Sindhia’s arm wounded by a bullet 
| Varnsu ] 

( 5 April — Duijnn Sal llada makes peace by ceding 
Kapram to the Marathas 

18 Aug and following — Ummed S Hada defeats Nand- 
ram (the Jaipur agent) at Bichdi, and re- 
covers Bundi fort But after 16 days an- 
other Jaipur army defeats Ummed at Dev- 
pur and recovers Bundi | Vamsa, 3401 et 
seq ] 


1747 

h Feb — Rajamal (or Ayamal] the Jaipur diwan dies at 
Delhi [SPD n 1 , xxvu 24 ] 

1 March — Haragovmd Natam, the minister of Ishwan 
Singh, defeats Madho S , Khande Bao Hol- 
kar, Ummed S and the Maharana at Raj- 
mahal [SPD n 3, 4, 11, xxi 24, V arris -a 
year wrong, should be 1803 ] 

March -Sep — No ram, famine in Raj pu tana Udaipur 
evacuated [SPD n 4, xxi 19, Vamsu, 
3449 ] 

23 Oct - Kota Rao goes to Nathdwara, Maharana and 
Madho S join him | V amsa 3355 ] 

(' Dec — Maharana s agents (Kishor Fanchoh and Jai S 
Sagtawat of rimpli), with Madho Singh’s 
envoy Kaniram, meet Malhar Holkar at 
Satgaon m pargana Ner, and buy his aid 
[SPD xxi 17 ] 
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1748 

11 Jan — Ahmad Shah Abdah seizes Lahor. 

2 Mar — Abdah captures Sarhmd 

11 Mar — Battle of Manupur, Abdali repulsed, Ishwari 
S, flees away from battle 

15 April. — Emperor Muhammad Shah dies; Ahmad Shah 
succeeds 

11 May - — Peshwa Balaji in Jaipur territory [SPD. 
xxvn 30 ] 

20 June — Bakht S appointed subahdar of Gnjrat. 
[DC ] 

t Aug et seq. — Battle of Bagru, Ishwari S. defeated. 

Heavy rain for days together [ Vamsa, 
3496; Rajwade, vi pp. 291-’92 and 648-’9.] 

23 Oct — Ummed S recovers throne of Bundi. [Vamsa, • 
3542 1 


1749 

21 June — Abhay S dies, Ram S succeeds at Jodhpur. 
| DC Vir gives 19 June ] 

Aug —Ummed S Hada starts for Satara ; via Bafgaon 
(the home of Holkar) reaches Satara, where 
Rajah Shahu Chhatrapati dies (15 Dec ). 
[Vamsa, 3587.] 

9 Dec — Salabat Kh Zulfiqar Jang, Mir Bakhshi of the 
Delhi Empire, reaches Pataudi en route to 
Raj putana. 


17S0 

1 Jan — Suraj Mai Jat fights Salabat Kh near Narnol 
(sarai Sabhachand). [SPD. xxi 26; 

'srfbr page 41.] 
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14 April et seg — Ishwari S. (with Ram S. and Khande 
Rao Holkar) confronts Salabat Kh. near 
Rian (south of Merta), artillery duel, peace 
negotiations [SPD n 16, xxi. 27, 35, 
Siyar, iii 39 ] 

May — Ishwari S makes peace with Salabat, promising 
to pay 27 lakhs [SPD xxi 25 ] 

12 July — Ummed S returns to Bundi from Puna. 
[ Vamsa, 3603 ] 

July-Aug — Ishwari S joins Keshodas Khatn, son of 
Aya Mai [ SPD n 16, 19, xxi 34, Vamsa 
3600 ] 

Sep — Heavy ram, rivers and nalas m flood [SPD. xxi. 
31.] 

Sep — Salabat stays m Ajmer, collecting contributions, 
leaves for Delhi early Oct. [ SPD ii 23, 
xxi 31, 32 ] 

29 Sep — Malhar Holkar starts from Khandesh and 
begins his march on Jaipur [SPD, ii. 19, 
22, 23 ] 

Ishwari S starts against Rupnagar, to intervene 
m dispute between brothers. [SPD xxi. 
31, 38, n 17, 31 ] 

27 Nov — Bakht S defeats Ram S at Dudasar tank near 
Merta [ SPD n 15, 17 Vir gives 28 
Oct , and Dayal S Khyat, II Nov.] 

12 Dec — Ishwari S commits suicide [SPD n 31, 29, 
Vamsa 3611 ] 

14 Dec — Khanderao Holkar enters Jaipur city. 

27 Dec. — Madho S arrives at Jaipur, is crowned [SPD 
n. 31 ] 
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4731 

4 Jan. — Jayapa Sindhia arrives near Jaipur [ SPD n 

31, but xxvi i 65 gives 6 Jan ] 

10 Jan. — Massacre of Marathi visitors by mob m Jaipur 
city [ SPD n 31 ] 

c 12 Feb — Holkar and Marathi army retire from Jai- 
pur territory m order to join wazir Safdar 
Jang m invasion of Rohilkhand 

5 June — Maharana Jagat S II dies, Pratap S. II suc- 

ceeds 

21 June — Bakht S drives Ram S out of Jodhpur, 
crowns himself [ Vir gives 8 July OS] 

4732 

6 March — Ahmad Shah Abdali enters Lahor, annexes 

subahs Lahor and Multan 

July — Bakht S expects a Maratha invasion in favour of 
Ram S near Ajmer. [TAhS 101 a, cor- 
rected ] 

21 Sep — Bakht S dies at Sonoli village. Bijay S suc- 
ceeds m Marwar [Vir, which almost 
agrees with Tankh-i- Ahmad Shahi, f 43fr, 
which says “ Bakht S was attacked with 
vomittmg on 21 Sep and died in a few 
days ” Dayal S gives 26 Aug (wrong) ] 

1733 

9 May — Civil war between Safdar Jang and Emperor 
(led by Imad-ul-mulk, Mir Bakhshi) begins 
21 July — A Bikaner contingent under Bakhtawar S 
(diwan of Gaj S ) reaches Delhi to assist the 
Emperor’ [Tarikh-i-Ah S , 65 h ] 

30 Oct — Raghunath Rao (brother of the Peshwa) with a 
vast army enters Kota territory [full iti- 
nerary in SPD xxvu. 79.] 
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16 Dec — Haragovmd Natani interviews Raghunath and 
settles the Jaipur tribute. 17 Dec. Ram 
S waits on Raghunath. 

1734 

10 Jan — Maharana Pratap S II dies [DC.] 

c 15 Nov — Khande Rao Holkar slam at the siege of 
Kumbher [T A kS , but 19 March acc. to 

D C.] 

1 July — Raghunath (at Delhi) detaches Jayapa Sindhia 
to Marwar to restore Ram S 

End of July. — Jayapa overcomes first Rathor opposition 
near Kishangarh, and advances 

6 Aug — Jayapa Smdhia with a Maratha army reaches 
Merta, to assist Ram S \Rajwade, i letter 
no. 37 ] 

15 Sep — Ram S and Jayapa defeat Bijay S and Gaj S 
near Merta [at Chorasan ?] On 17 Sep 
Ram S and Jayapa sack Merta city for 
three hours \_Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sani, 21 a 
and b ] Nagor is besieged by them imme- 
diately after \Lekh no 124.] 

1735 

t Feb —Haragovmd Natani (diwan of Jaipur) dies, 
Kamram succeeds [ SPD xxvii, 106, 
107.] 

21 Feb — Jayapa’s lieutenant captures Ajmer. [ SPD 

xxvn 105 ] 

12 Apr — Jayapa sets out for MarWar. [Lekh, 143,] 

2* July — Jayapa murdered in camp before Nagor. 

[T Al S 59 a, D C , SPD ii 48, xxvii 116, 
Lekh no 143.] 
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Early Oct — Dataji Smdhia defeats Bijay S.’s force near 
Godowaz. [ SPD . n 49 ] 

16 Oct and 20 Oct. — Dataji defeats Anurudh S Khan- 
garot (Jaipur general) m March to Didwana 
[SPD.] 

5 Nov — Bijay S escapes from Nagor to Bikaner, but re- 
turns early in Dec 

1756 

c 28 Feb — Peace between Smdhia and Bijay S con- 
cluded [ SPD ii 60 ] 

5 May —Dataji Smdhia lays siege to Rupnagar, is joined 
by Shamsher Bahadur, early in June goes 
to Ujjam [ SPD n. 62, 63, 65, xxi 85.] 

1758 

15 May — Jankoji Smdhia near Kota [SPD xxvn 221.] 

Sep —Jankoji Smdhia and Malhar Holkar go towards 
Jaipur via Malpura Dataji Smdhia at 
Rupnagar On the death of the Rao of 
Kota, Malhar goes to Kota [ SPD ii 
94, 98, xxvii 230, 236 ] 

1759 

c Nov — Malhar Holkar fights Madho S [ SPD u 107, 
113 ] 

Dec — Malhar captures Balvada [SPD xxi. 177.] 

1761 

3 April — Maharana Raj Smgh II dies, Ari S II suc- 
ceeds 

28-29 Nov — Battle of Mangrol, Malhar routs Jaipur 
army [ SPD n. 5, 6, 7, xxi 92, 93 ] 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

[I have given dates in the Old Style or unreformed 
calendar, which was followed in England till 2 Sep , 1752, 
when the New Style or reformed calendar was adopted 
by adding eleven days, so that the next day was counted 
as 14th Sep The continental nations had reformed their 
calendar long before 1752 Viravinod gives Christian 
dates in the New Style, which I have converted here to 
the Old Style in order to avoid confusion ] 

DC — Delhi Chronicle , a Persian MS described by me in 
the Proceedings of the Bombay Session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission 

T Ah S — T arikh-i- Ahmad Shahi, Br Mus Persian MS 
Or 2005 

T A l S — Tankh-i-Alamgir Sani, Br Mus Persian MS 
Or 1749 

Siyar — S iyar-ul-mutakhkharin , Persian ed printed in 
Calcutta, 1833 

Vamsa — Vamsha Bhdskar , in Rajasthani 
\ ir — Vira Vinod , in Hindi 

Day a! S — Dayal S Khyat, as given in Powlet't’s Bikaner 
Gazetteer, in Marathi. 

SPD — Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar, ed by G 
S Sardesai (Bombay Govt Press). 

j R aj wade — Marathydnchyd ltihasdchin Sddhanen, ed by 
V K, Raj wade 

Lekh — Aitihdsik Patren Yadi wagaire Lekh, ed by G 
S Sardesai and others (Poona, 1930). 

Note — The fillup m Roman numerasl gives the number ot 
the volume, and that m Arabic numerals gives the number of the 
letter m the volume, except when page is explicitly mentioned. 



MAYA IN S ANKARA- VEDANTA ITS 
OBJECTIVITY 


Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A., 
Lecturer, Calcutta University 

We find Prana thus described by Sankara in his com- 
mentary on the Mandukya Upanisad “ The term 
Prana is the world seed OftsrRUTfT f**raq[) and Brahma is 
defined as Sad-Brahma (^3fST) in relation to and in 
identification with ( ) the Prana It is this 

Prana which before its manifestation existed as a seed ; 
it became manifested as this non-mtelligent world ” 
(*TTo *TTo, 1. 2) Prior to its manifestation, this world 
of Nama-rupa is called as Avyakta Sankara informs us 
that the Pranabija exists in Pralaya, dissolution of 
this world, also m Susupti, deep slumber of finite Self, 
m undeveloped or Avyakrita condition, i e , not yet differ- 
entiated m Space and time order 

“ In the dreamless sleep (and in Pralaya) the Prana 
was non-differentiated Before their birth (i e , appear- 
ance in developed forms of Nama-rupa) all objects had 
their being in the form of potential (5T o in i* r) Prana. 
It then became gradually developed or manifested in 
Space and time 1 

“ All the universe in the nature of effects and cause, 
together with the knowing self, enters into the supreme, 
undecay mg Self during sleep and by necessary lm- 

1 . .wailed Q«r sjpjj: 

32? 
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plication even in Pralaya . . and that it is produced 
from thence ” 2 

“ The world m its prior condition was fit to be call- 
ed as Aiyakta (not-mamfested), as it was reduced to the 
state of ‘ Power of Seed,’ devoid of differentiated nama- 
rupa ” !l 

This Prana in Avyakta stage is synonymous with 
Maya The Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya says — 

. .irunwft ( 1 . 4 . 3) 

| “if, This seed indicated by the term ‘ Avyakta ’ , . . 
is like the deep slumber consisting of Maya ”] . 

The Miindukya-bhasya states — 

ti* sntrr: ggg, ^r. . ’ 

(urc fTo »no 1 . 2) 

[“ In the deep slumber and in the Pralaya, the Prana 
becomes Avyakta The Prana is known by the term 
Avyakta ”] 

Behind this Prana or MSya, there is Brahma as its 
Substratum (^Erftr^T^) This Avydkrita (non-mam fested) 
Prana is not a self-existing entity, but it cannot be 
explained without referring to the Being of Brahma 
whose energy it is — 

“wtt srqf^r qfusmi ^ ^ sunjtrmt after tr^s- 

(ifto wo, 10 39) 

| “ Anything into which ‘I 1 have not entered, from 
which ‘ I ’ am removed, would be without Self (could not 
exist) and would be void ”] 


^ fiwMiwwr, 

Jto Uio 6 l 

— So %p UTo j. 4, 2. 
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Again 

STffTRt^T rl«n ^TNqfo&l^TVRT 
Sffa *rr*ra (substratum) — (Ramatlrtha in *rre 

17. 27) 

[“ Some one might think that this ‘ Seed of Tamas,’ i e., 
Prana-bija acts independently and m that case our 
theory might resemble the Sankhya Prakriti, to disarm 
such suspicion the author (Sankara) shows its Substratum 
(mm, 3isr)’> ] 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing m Brahma as 
its substratum m undifferentiated state identically blend- 
ed in it, distributed itself gradually into three forms — 
the gross subtle and the causal fonts). 

Conditions of the Prana — 

“ci^s rasn mi STtrrsfrsr <p: i 

foqo ^To 17. 27) 

[“One seed (of Maya) gradually divided itself — into 
three forms The intelligent Atma which is changeless, 
though one, appeared as many in , connection with the 
three-fold Maya, like the sun appearing as many when 
reflected in the rippling surface of a lake ”] 

These three forms of the Prana may be compared 
with the three states of the finite individual self m its 
wakeful, dreaming and slumbering conditions respectively 
The differentiations into gross states are the products of 
their subtler condition The subtle differentiations are 
again the products of the Causal state which is called as 
the undifferentiated Causal form or seed-form of the 
Prana (’HoqT^TunsrnRsrT) All these states were, merged in 
Brahma in Avyakta form 

But what is the relation between Prana and its subs- 4 
tratum Brahma? 

F. U 
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; The Avyakta Prana is really the Swariipa (nature) 
of Brahma itself — 

wftsrcw fro*: • .*Trcrr” (*fto *ttc, 7.14) 

[“ This Maya is inherent in Me, Visnu, the Lord.”] 

• WNWT^PIT 'TTTrl. U^'U^T- 

?^<iqr” (g. ¥TT®, 2 1.2) 

[“ The Maya or Prana, the seed of all names and forms, 
is termed ‘ Aksara,’ and this being the source of all 
changes does not itself change The Brahma which is 
devoid of all determinations and limitations is the real 
‘ Aksara 1 The former Aksara — the Maya-seed — is, 
m reality, the Swarupa, i e , the nature of the Aksara 
Brahma ”] 

There is thus a Swarupa or Tad at my a relation 
5fI^R*=®Tj between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in 
which it is submerged but not obliterated. 

What is Tadatmya? 

Sankara defines this tadatmya in his com- 

mentary on the Brihadaranyaka thus — 

(2 4 7) 

[“ Something which cannot have any being or action 
apart from that of the other is in tadatmya relation with 
it ”] 

Prana then has no being or activity apart from that 
of Brahma which is its substratum In all its successive 
forms, the Prana works not apart from but m identity 
with Brahma 

U (^TTT-K^) . *Tcrfa*«nQ o^TTfaj^t” I (3° 

>TTo, 2 6) 

f“ All its differentiations and developments are, in all 
conditions, m intimate relation with Brahma, not apart 
from Brahma ”] 
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( “ ^ fisrfcT^Ti” (fo *TTo, ■>. 1. 20) 

^ s^RTT** ‘5rTST^TF^FT^^H , (So *TTo. o. 5) 

“(srriq) smftj 3TO- 

S5T’ ”— (3fT° VTo 3. II. l) 

[“ The world of Nama-rupa exists not apart from Me, 
but in identity with My Swarupa ( ) ”] 

[“ When it disappears the ten-fold kald (i e , all the 
differentiations) are merged in My nature and thus 
existed m identical relation with Me ”] 

[“ In an order — reverse of that of birth, all this dis- 
solves into Brahma — becomes identified with it — thus 
at all periods of time this universe remains one with 
Brahma and is never cognised apart from it, consequently 
this universe is Brahma itself, in reality ”] 

We find then that the Prana or Maya, when existing 
unmanifested in Brahma has no being or activity 4 apart 
from Brahma “ The Prana had no independent being 
of its own or activity apart from Brahma and for this 
reason the Prana though existing cannot violate or inter- 
fere with the unity — non-duality — of its substratum.” 6 
When the differentiations gradually develop under space 
and time limitations, they do not arise separated from or 
independent of, or apart from, Brahma, and when these 
differences go on operating , we cannot say 

that they have made Brahma something else ( ) 
Brahma remains, unaffected, the same substantial being, 
under the appearance of differences These differentia- 
tions again stand in Tadatmya (rJTfrf^r) relation to their 
cause Prana, as the latter is related to Brahma — its 
source, its substratum — m the same Tadatmya relation 
They cannot make the causal substances something differ - 

4 t c., UTo, 1.1. 

*«|RR5ipfa . .*TcT: 

fsdte:” — Anandagiri m nM-SbET I 
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ent (? 5 F*I) , because they are, in reality (<re*TT&n)nGt some- 
thing different but express the nature of Brahma/ 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifested, 
is known as Sutra (S*) ~ 

^5 — j 0 *TTo, 5. 5. 1 

[“ The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth (or first manifestation) of Hiranyagarbha which 
is Sutra ”] 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself all 
the differences of the world It is this energy which 
related together all the existences, all the determinations 
»s) in the world It passes through all, it sustains 
all, as a piece of thread passes through and contains, in 
it, all the flowers of a garland 

“SF*p«n fo VTfo, 3- 6- 1 

[“ Otherwise, if it did not sustain — all the differences of 
the world of Nama-rupa would have been torn to frag- 
ments, scattered, like a handful of barley-powders (*rtg)”3 
But we have seen that it cannot act independently; 
it has Brahma as its substratum, as its source, as its sus- 
taining ground With a view to impress this fact upon 
our mind the Sruti calls Brahma as — 

“flsiwfpr, aw I and “srww aw:” 

[* e , “Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the 
controller — the guide — of this thread ” “It is the Prana 
of the Prana ”] 

Nilakantha thus explains — 

“ Strike a musical instrument, the strike will produce a 
general undifferentiated sound — ^rgw*T Then strike 

it more and more, varieties of sound would now be pro- 
duced upon it But all these varieties — these various 
degrees — high and low — of different sounds would all be 
heard accompanied by the general anuraiiana (sr^irpf) 
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first produced. As a piece of thread enters and touches 
all the different flowers in a garland, so ‘ I 5 — the self 
has entered and kept constantly touching all The mutually 
exclusive (ssnfrT ) finite objects of the world. As the 
continued identity (*Tj3*T?r) remains distinguished from, 
and unaffected by, mutually exclusive objects, . so, I 
transcend the world.” 0 

Each of the objects of the world is finite and it arises 
.from its negative relation to others, 7 as Plato says — “ in 
this distinction from each other things are limited and 
hence many ” But as Brahma is present, as sutra, in 
each, contains everything, the many are also one — Infinite 
We thus find that the phenomenal objects are the expres- 
sion of the active non-phenomenal essences (HTHF?r) be- 
hind them, and these latter are all involved in the ulti- 
mate Essence — Brahma 

We have seen there is Tadatmya relation between 
this Prana and Brahma and through this Prana, Brahma 
is the Cause of all 


6 vw sfierr nfir 

W JTltTT.. . n? 

7. 7 & c 

7 Sankara’s idea is in -this respect identical with Plato’s — 
“ A finite is that which has a limit If something is limited it 
follows that beyond the limit, there is another something. Hence 
to be finite means to be limited by something else, and so on ” 

“SIWIFfT *1^3 3 ^ SFcT: (limit) f*T% ^3$ SV: l” 

Thus arises a couple and system of many inter-related finite 
things But limit, according to Sankara, always involves nega- 
tion (fiWcfiRW) — trio 2 1 — “ The idea of the ‘ cow ’ negates 

or excludes the idea of the ‘ horse ’ This is what keeps 
one thing separate from another thing Each one negates or 
excludes the other cases from it ” Thus one finite object negates 
mother finite object There are therefore series of finite objects 
— Many. , 
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The Glta-bhasya says — 

“ When Brahma is said to be not accessible to the 
thought or word of (Existence), one may suppose it 
to be 9STCUT (non-existence) To prevent this supposi- 
tion, the Gita declares its existence as manifested, in the 
upadhis, through the senses of all living beings (13 12- 
13) “ There must be some self-conscious principle 

behind the insentient principles in activity , such as 
physical body, for, we invariably find self-consciousness 
lying behind all insentient objects in activity, such' as 
carriage m motion ” Brahma the sentient principle is 
not actually engaged(*V\m*.\fa'2Zft\) in the particular acti- 
vities, and in that supposition Brahma would be as if 
reduced to or assuming the character of that, with 

which it is connected. We should understand, Brahma 
manifests itself through the upadhis or limitations of the 
senses, through the functions of all the senses, that is to 
say, the knowable Brahma (^t) functions as it were, 
through the functions of all the senses (‘ as it were ’ — i e , 
not actually engaged, only seems to be so engaged) 

We have found that the term Maya is used m Vedanta 
with regard to the world, both in its undeveloped and 
developed conditions But there is another term Avidya 
or Ajfiana which is often employed in this connection. 
But this has unfortunately led to a serious misconcep- 
tion There are people who regard the world to be due 
to our Avidya or Ajfiana — a subjective idea of the indivi- 
dual soul 

To a careful reader of Sankarabhasya it would 
appear that a distinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidya and the Cosmic sense of Avidya. 
Under the influence of the individual Avidya or Ajfiana, 
we superimpose the world of Nama-rupa on Brahma, and 
Brahma becoming thus concealed from our views, we look 
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upon the world of Nama-rupa as a self-sufficient, separate 
and independent entity. 

^nnnHt” (vide ?® ft®, 3. 5. 1 ) 

But Avidya has got another sense in Vedanta It is 
the ‘ Cosmic Avidya ’ and it is equivalent to Maya (FFIT) 
or the Prana (sthit) described before. 

Take the following passages : — 

0) fef FFR-mF- 

..Framfo: srufaftfa. . f4it 

(t® FT© 2. 1. 14) 

['“ The names and forms are constructed or produced 
(^Ff^FT, f;q) by Avidya They are, as it were, the self 
or nature of Iswara are called Maya — Sakti or 
Prakriti Iswara is distinct from these names and 
forms ”] 

(2) “ . .^rf^nfFT^T % FT <F^TCT- 

*fit — (wo o mo, 2 2. a) 

[“ The Seed -potency (blja-^akti) of the world whose self 
or essence is Avidya, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
(unevolved) and its substratum is the supreme Isvara.”] 

In the two passages quoted here, Avidya cannot be 
taken as the ‘ Individual Avidya for the Avidya in- 
herent m an individual soul cannot be held to produce 
nama-rupa, cannot be the Cause of the whole material 
world including our body, senses, etc Here Avidya 
must denote the ‘ cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya which is the 
Cause of the material world. 

The ‘ individual ’ Avidya under whose influence we 
superimpose the world of nama-rupa on Brahma is false 
and may be destroyed by vidya (true knowledge), but the 
‘ Cosmic ’ Avidya is not so The vidya or true Know- 
ledge destroys the Avidya or the ignorance of an indivi- 
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dual and sublates for him the world imposed on, or identi- 
fied with, Brahma . 

asrfiji fsiw (** 

Qo NT« 3 2. 21) 

But this vidya is powerless with regard to the 
* cosmic ’ Avidya which is the causal seed of the world 
of nama-rupa, which continues to exist after the Mukti 
of JTva or the individual soul 

This distinction in use between the ‘ Individual ’ 
Avidya and the ‘ cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya shows conclu- 
sively that the world born of the latter is not a mere 
subjective appearance The world does not vanish into 
nothingness the moment the individual soul attains Mukti 
All that is involved m the attainment of Mukti is the 
displacement of the false outlook by the true 

one, and not the annihilation of the world £ . The final 
realisation of Vamadeva who declared his inner conviction 
by saying — does not show that Manu, 
Suryya , etc , disappeared from the world But since the 
world is not due to our individual Avidya , its only locus 
is Brahma, — the false error of c independent being ’ of 
the world which may be called as Adhyasa — this alone 
disappears in the Mukti, and not the world itself. 

In the quotation of the passage marked (1) above, 
T^wara is described as distinguished from, independent 
of, the world of nama-rupa ” “cTTVVUFV: HNIT n . 
This part of the commentary clearly shows that the world of 
nama-rupa cannot be our subjective construction What 
does our mental construction really signify ? It means 
that m place of supreme self our mind and our senses 
have constructed a world of nama-rupa, that there does 
not appear to us the supreme self at all, that the supreme 
self is entirely reduced to the world of names and forms 
Such is the influence of our ‘ Individual 
Avidya ’ or false knowledge. Everywhere, before us, 
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uehmd us, only the differences of nama-rupas appear and 
Brahma becomes concealed from our view The world oi 
nama-rupa is thus viewed by us as something separate 
(jfSRFW), self-existent, entirely independent 

But it is not a real view The world is 
not really the construction of our mind There is the 
supreme Brahma who underlies the differences of nama- 
rupa without being affected by them; the differences of 
nama-rupa cannot really conceal Brahma Hence, 
Sankara has said— If the world 
of nama-rupa were simply the mental construction of the 
finite self, no distinction m that case could be made be- 
tween the world and Brahma, since under Adhyasa 
the world would be superimposed on Brahma But the 
fact is it is not only necessary to distinguish the world 
from Cod, it is equally necessary to distinguish it from 
illusion or 'sub /ret ire 'phantasm 

(a) We shall support this view of Ajfiana by Riima- 
tutha’s view 

Ramatlrtha, the most learned interpreter of 
Sankara, in commenting on the celebrated Veddnta-Sdra , 
has established the important position that Ajmlna 
(^rUTFr) must not be understood m the sense of subjective 
notion of an individual soul 

What he says, we shall quote here — 

ww, ^rfrgr — 

i i e , “ Two doctrines about the Ajfiana are to be reject- 
ed, nz , that Ajfiana or ignorance is an impression derirrd 
from false cognition and that it is non-existent (?' e , 
something merely negative)”] 

“ The author,” says Ramatlrtha, “ now rejects the 
alternative that ignorance (*JTin*r) is an erroneous cog- 
nition and a quality of the soul,” 
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His argument is stated below — 

Jjtsrr:, ‘ststr’ 

finsfaj f%r?p 3 TTcTr^>tT i <t*tt % gtuw 301^13^7%^ nT^qnruui 
‘ststrjt’ ?R«h 1” 

[“By reason of the three constituent elements— Sattwa, 
Raja? and Tama s — jn the products, the cause — Ajflana — 
also is composed of these three constituents Since, 
therefore, a quality cannot possess qualities, the erroneous 
cognition which is a quality of the Soul, cannot be 
ignorance (? e , ajflana), for, it possesses the three con- 
stituent elements (/ e . object ire and not a quality of the 
.sonl)’’] 

Thus, refuting the opinion that Ajflana is a subject- 
ive quality of the mind, he now goes on to show that It is 
positive (*tT«Rar) and not mere negation, thus — 

“frRWl^TSSTTofsrfa *ET 

(i e , “ He refutes the view that the ‘ ignorance ’ is mere 
absence of kvoirledqe ") 

Then giving reasons in favour of the j/osutire char- 
acter of Ajflana, he establishes the fact that it is a sort 
of relative entity and thus concludes — 

They beheld the poire/ of dtmd self-illu- 

mmant, subject to its possessor, embraced by three con- 
stituents — Sattwa, Kajas and Tanias . . Unless the soul 
were enveloped ( 5 U|tT), there could not exist the 
practical assurance — ‘ it is not,' ‘ it shines not ' — contra- 
dictory to another assurance — 1 it is.’ ‘ it shines ’ — in the 
constant self-illumination of the supreme spirit ” 
(Gough’s translation) K 

This or ^r^TR is explained as rffi : 

(Tamas) with a slight admixture of and 

|.. srsntT: ^ ‘^TRcT’ ‘SRTSCT^’ ?f?T, — 

^ ^vrRt; i” 
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(b) We shall also give here Sankara’s "own view as 
expressed by himself 

Now, we shall show that Sankara himself identified 
Ajndna with the Prdna-sakti m his M an d u k v ab h as y a 
And this, we think, would be a conclusive proof about the 
objectivity of Ajhana As this is most important, we 
shall quote him fully 

In describing the eonditon of Pialaya (and the dream- 
less susupta state of the finite self) we find the following 
observation in Sankara’s Brahnia-sutrabhasya — 

3^T?rf srejw., PF?rq utr* ftranrNrer 

(JTO mo, 2 1.9) 

[ “ So, at the dissolution of the world ( Pialaya ) the 
presence of a ('(instil potency of differences- — with which 
the A j liana or false notion is bound up — must be mferied 
By this, the possibility for the reappearance of those who 
have already been released is precluded, since their ‘ false 
notion ’ or ti/ndmi (which binds to Samsara and causes 
difference) has been destroyed by true knowledge ’’ J 

But let us see how Sankara expi esses himself de- 
scribing a simtlai condition in his Mdndukya-bhdsya — 

wto fro) — i .. 
f?r#3T<nhr *rra srsrliTRT ggfflprswit: 
gwqt ^ i i”— »n® mo, 

1 2 i 

[“ We are to understand the term Sat <&0 as contain- 
ing the causal seed The term ‘ sat ' denotes prana , 
without leaving out the sense of its causal potentiality 
which is productive of all objects If we abandon the 
idea of this causal seed, then the possibility for the re- 
appearance of even those who have already been emam- 
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cipated will arise, along with those not emancipated ; 
since no productive causal seed exists ’’] 

In comparing the two passages quoted above, it would 
be seen what Sankara described by the term Ajndna- 
<akti in the Brahma-sutra-bhasya, is the same as what 
he called by the term Prana-bija (the causal seed of 
Prana) in the Mandiikya-bliasya The Ajfiana or ig- 
norance being bound up with the causal seed of Prana it 
is clearly ail objective matter and not merely a subjective 
notion This In /a is the cosmic seed or the 

Prana-energy of the Sat Thus we find that according 
to Sankara's own showing the world cannot be a subject- 
ive notion of the mind of man It is called A/ndna, 
Iiecause it is the othei , / e , opposite (fa<TTpr: of jftana 
(*FT), or the Absolute Knowledge 

Here, we should like to call oui reader’s attention to 
the concluding remarks of Sankara — 

o*n^T: i. . ^ i” 

| “ Jn all Srutis wherever the word ‘ Sat ’ has been said 
we are to take the existence of causal seed — Prana with 
it But where such terms as ‘ neti,’ ‘ net i ' occur in 
Srnti Brahma devoid of this causal seed is to be under- 
stood " That is to say, Brahma with the causal Prana 
existing potential!}/ in it is to be called as Sad-brahma 
It is this undifferentiated seed (■#131) which 
differentiated into the modifications of names and 
forms] 

< Sankara also adds further down there 

*p£*TTgrre smjj) affamin («th KSuka) 

# rim; g**: 

[“ It is this causal seed of Prana which is the productive 
cause of all objects of the world ”] 
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[ “ But the finite souls have come out from the Absolute 
spirit directly, and they are different from the objects 

(f«P?«r)”] 

We see from all this that the Ajndna is not a subjec- 
tne idea merely, as many people erroneously believe, but 
an ob feet i re seed or matter which is described by Rama 
tirtha as “ coloured by the potentiality of all effects — 

(< c ) Ananda-gin, that famous commentator of 
Sankara, also holds a similar view about Ajflana He 
first of all raises in anticipation an objector’s view thus — 

“Jtg, trtrrw ‘affair 

[ “ If some one uiges the objection that since the word 
A/nfnw means false mental conception and its impres- ■ 
sions, there does not exist Ajfiana as the beginningless 
causal seed of the world ”] 

Anticipating this objection, he discusses this, point 
and gives his own conclusion on the subject thus — 

“sr?r: ^Rfcrfe” 

| “ Thus our conclusion is that — the beginningless Ajfiana 
is established as the material cause, of the world, and it 
is not a subjective mental idea merely ’’ ] 

i In another place also, his conclusion is thus given • — 

‘ifW^TT^Rqr’ I 

[“ As the world is modification, it must have a modifi- 
able material cause Taking into consideration the fact 
that the ether and others are always transformed from 
one state into another, we hold that there exists a trans- 
formable material cause of the world in the form of 
Avyakta (prior to transformation or differentiation ”] 
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In Sankara’s commentary on the Chandogya Upani- 
sad, the remarks made by him about the Prana leaves 
no doubt in our mind that he considered it as a Parindmi- 
nitya (transformable principle) and the Supreme Reality 
which constitutes the truth of the Prana and stands 
beyond it as its ultimate Principle is the Kutastha-nitya 
Thus he describes the Prana here — 

(SfP- 7 1 5) 

[“ It is Prana consisting of all varieties of difference 
bound up in the relation of cause and effect which may be 
described as and outside of this Prana 

nothing in the world exists ”J ; 

All phenomenal changes take place within this Prana 
and to this Prana “ are fastened all differences as the 
spokes are fastened to the nave (of a wheel) ” But Prana 
is not the ultimate principle “ There is,” Sankara con- 
cludes, “ a spirit greater and higher than this Prana and 
he who realises this spirit is the true Ati-vldi 
not he who knows merly the nature of the Prana ” 

This Prana has been sometimes identified with the 
d lid yd and sometimes with the Maya, as we have seen 
in the beginning of this paper 

Maya or Avidya is not .therefore to be looked upon 
in Sankara's philosophy as a mere subjective mental 
notion of the hmte self, but it is the material cause of the 
nama-rupas under the control of the Absolute intelligent 
spirit Our conclusion is that the Maya m Sankara’s 
system is not a subjective notion but is objectioe m its 
character 



THE HYMNS OF SIR WILLIAM JONES 

Principal P Seshadri, M A , 
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Though the reputation of Sir William Jones as an 
Orientalist is quite wide-spread, it is perhaps not equally 
well-known that he was also a votary of the muse of 
Poetry and he has a large number of Indian poems to his 
cied it As an ardent student of Sanskrit Literature, he 
was naturally attracted to Hindu mythology and it is not 
surprising that his poetical hymns are all on Hindu gods 
and goddesses It has been said of Keats that he was 
“ to Grecian gods near allied ” and a similar compliment 
is due to Sir William Jones with reference to the Hindu 
pantheon, though it does not imply any adherence to the 
Hindu faith on his part, nor any comparison m poetic 
inspiration and genius between the two poets. 

The passionate love lyrics of Lawrence Hope in the 
Gulden of Kama have made the name of the Hindu god 
of Love quite popular 111 recent decades in the West and 
it is also pei haps not difficult foi readers of English 
Literature to recall the reference to Kama n. Tennyson’s 
Palace of Ait, but Sir William has got a whole hymn to 
Camdeo containing a glowing tribute to his all-compelling 
power He is the 

God of flowery shafts and flowery bow, 
Delight of all above and all below 
and Sir William cannot help asking 

Can man resist thy power ' l 

Has not Coleridge written in similar strain in the oft- 
quoted lines ? 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

343 
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All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame 

To an admirer of Kalidasa and his Kumdrasambhava, 
it was not a difficult transition from the subject of Camdeo 
to that of Durga Borrowing his materials from Kali- 
dasa's poems as Sir William Jones himself tells us in his 
prefatory note, he has given us an account m his Hymn 
to Durgn of the famous episode of Purga's penance to 
obtain the love of Siva and the ultimate realisation of her 
hope, though at the terrible cost of the destruction of the 
beautiful form of the God of Love The hymn has 
some beautiful passages, as when we are told that she 
gathered flowers for worship 

On a moon, when edg'd with light. 

The lake-born flow Vs their sapphire cups 

expanded 

Laughing at the scattered night, 

A vale remote and silent pool she sought, 

Smooth footed, lotos-handed. 

And braids of sacred blossoms wrought 
She was lestless and in suspense for a long time 
Nor in drops of uectar'd sleep 

Drank solace through the night, 
hut ultimately the radiant quire of the gods sang “ strains 
of bridal lapture Sir William does not however 
attempt anv description of the final ecstasies of love tor 
he tells his leaders modestly, 

Gods alone to Gods reveal 
Tn what stupendous notes the immortals woo 
But now the strain is of a higher mood and Sir 
William writes in his Hymn to Bhmram of primeval Sakti 
or the goddess of Creative Power Who that lives in 
Bengal, as Sir William did during his entire sojourn m 
India, can escape the fascination of the Sakti -cult ? 
There are almost Miltonic touches in lus account of the 
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evolution of creation from the original chaos of the 
Universe 

When time was drown’d in sacred sleep, 

And raven darkness, brooded over the deep, — 
Reposing on primeval pillows 
Of tossing billows, 

The forms of animated nature lay. 

Till over, the wide abyss, where Love 
Sat like a nestling dove, 

From heaven’s dun concave shot a golden ray 
The mother of gods, rich nature’s queen, spread her 
genial fire over the earth and it began to teem with myriad 
forms of life Tt is perhaps not necessary to discuss 
here the extent to which this account of cosmogony is 
coloured by Christian tradition and is not entirely faith- 
ful to the Hindu literature on the subject 

Indra, the Jupiter of the Hindu Pantheon — the 
parallel is complete, not only in their power and magni- 
ficence but also m their peccadilloes t — could not obviously 
escape treatment in a series of poems of this kind He 
holds his great court in Heaven, even inspired bards can- 
not describe its beauties, who sees it maddens and who 
approaches dies 

For, with flame-darting eyes 

Around it roll a thousand sleepless dragons, 

While from their diamond flagons 

The feasting gods exhaustless nectar sip. 

Which glows and sparkles on each fragrant lip 
Anybody who ventures to write a hymn to Siirva, 
the Sun-god, runs the risk of unfavourable comparison 
with Keats, because of his Hymn to Apollo with its 
magnificent beginning 

God of the golden bow. 

And of the golden lyre, 

And of the golden hair, 

And of the goldep fire, 

F 20 
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'I 1 here is also Byron's vignette in honour of Apollo in 
his f fulfil - Ha I old with its tribute to “ the god of life 
;iri(] poesy and light — the Sun in human limbs array’d ” 
So William Jones begins with an invocation to the 

Fountain of living light, 

That o’er all nature streams, 

and tells of lus chariots flight with its seven horses, 
common to the mythologies of all nations 

The coursers fh releas’d, 

Then toss eac h verdent mane, 

And gallop o'ei the smooth aerial vault 

The figure of Eakshml rising from the ocean of milk 
must have reminded Sir William .Tones’ of Venus rising 
from the Papluan sea and he has a hymn in her honour 
Jlei numerous names, implying difleient manifestations 
of hoi beneficent activities are woven into the poem and 
we have even the storv of Suduman who found his grace 
tfnongh Krishna told in a few stanzas 

The next poem is a tiabute to Narayana 

Spirit of Spirits' who, through every part 
Of space expanded and of endless time. 

Beyond the stretch of lab’ring thought sublime 
He is the source of all life in creation and He 

Glows in the rainbow, sparkles m the dream, 
Smiles in the hud, and glistens in the flow’r 
That crowns each vernal how’r 
As in the case of the othei divinities, he mentions the 
different manifestations of Narayana by enumerating his 
other names well-known in Hindu Mythology 

It would have been surprising if Sir William .Jones 
had not considered Sarasvati worthy of a separate hymn 
It is there- she receives her full meed of praise as the 
goddess of learning, the mother of Eloquence and Science 
who gives primeval truth the unfading bloom of youth 
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‘with pointed reed ' — appaiently referring to the art of 
writing on leaves which has been the traditional wav of 
preserving learning in India The poem is also interest- 
ing for a reference to the pilgrim centre of Tnvenl in 
Allahabad 

For thv balmy lore 

Drawn from that ruined cave 

Where meek ey’d pdgrims hail the triple wave 

Theie can he very few pictures more appealing to the 
student of romance than that of the Descent of Ganges 
and her flow along the piovmces ol Hindustan teeming 
with then millions of inhabitants and Kn William -Jones 
has not escaped its fascination The Hymn to (Jonqa 
describes the nvei from its How and references aie made 
to its ancient history and to the gieat cities on its banks 
well-known m legend and song She was, according to 
the poet, the great civilizing influence in India, converting 
the original barbarism to the arts of peace and civilisa- 
tion The godless mountnmeei roaming lound his 
thickets drear has fallen before hei mildness, wisdom and 
pistue and has been won to peace and gentle virtue 
Writing from Calcutta and conscious of the coming m of 
commerce on the high seas the Ganges being linked with 
the gre.it water-wavs of the world to-day. Sir William 
has net asjon to mention the British lace and invoke a 
blessing on it 

Nor frown, dread goddess, on a peerless race 
With lib’rated heart and martial giaoc 
Wafted from colder isles remote 
As thev preserve our laws and bid our lettoi 

cease. 

So he their darling laws preserv'd in health, m 

pov and peace 1 

At the conclusion of this brief account of the hvmns 
on Indian subjects written by Sir William duties, it is 
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perhaps difficult to suppress some general reflections. It 
is no use disguising the fact that the poetry of Sir 
William is not of the highest order While it is generally 
futile to analyse the causes of failure in poetry, it is easy 
to see that the weight of Sir William’s scholarship was 
always a heavy burden on his poetic art,, though the lines 
which have been quoted here, do not give a correct indi- 
cation of the weakness 

Again, it is only an intense and burning religious 
faith which can raise compositions on subjects of this 
kind into the heights of real poetry Sir William was a 
devout Christian, though perhaps of a liberal kind and 
the reader is always kept under the impression that he 
is writing about divinities who hardly mean anything 
more to him than the shadowy figures of ancient mytho- 
logy conjured back to life only for the purposes of 
scholarship 

It is also a pathetic reflection that the sovereignty of 
these members of the celestial pantheon is gradually 
slipping away even from the land of their origin and in 
the years to come, the hymns will be overshadowed more 
and more by the handicap of the growing want of faith 
in their subjects, if not of the actual unfamiliaritv of 
their contents Shall we join the lament of Schiller that 
Pan is dead, or on the other hand, rest assured with 
Elizabeth Browning ? — 

What is true and just and honest, 

What is lovely, what is pure — 

All of praise that hath adinonisht, — 

All of virtue, shall endure 



THE CONCEPT OF MUKTI IN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Dr II Shamasastry, M A , Ph D , 

Mysore 

What distinguishes Eastern from Western Philo- 
sophy is the concept of Mukti or emancipation from the 
chain of birth and death It is considered the mam goal 
of human life and is regarded as the most important of the 
four human pursuits, Dharma, (virtue), Artha, (wealth), 
Kama, (enjoyment), and Mukti, (emancipation) It is 
human to aspire for happiness and avoid misery and pain 
Put so long as man has the physical body and the senses, 
he cannot obtain unmixed happiness If he gets rid of 
the body and the senses, as he is believed to do m the state 
of Mukti, he is promised the enjoyment of unmixed 
happiness or at least the entire cessation of misery and 
pam For this purpose a course of virtuous life is chalked 
out for him The most important feature of such a life 
is renunciation of all worldly pleasures and the annihila- 
tion of all kinds of desire and hatred For it is desire 
and hatred (Raga and Dvesha) which are considered as 
the root-cause of birth and death, from which there is no 
escape 

Now the question is, “ Is there a state of Mukti ? 
The possibility of existence of such a state cannot even be 
dreamt of Nor is there any proof about the existence of 
such a state For man is a mass of desire, anger, and 
other passions which in all the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy are considered as the main cause of the chain of 
birth and death Besides, the Vedas enjoin certain 
duties upon man with a view to the repayment of his three 

340 
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debts He has to observe certain duties in order to pay 
his ancestral debt (Pitrirma), certain other duties to 
absolve himself fioin the debt he owes to his preceptors 
(Rishirina), some other duties to liquidate the debt due to 
his gods (Deva-rma) Accordngly he cannot give up 
work and its results which are also the cause of birth and 
death 

Accoidmg to Indian philosophers these objections 
do not bold good in their view man can free himself 
from all passions or Kles'as, as they are called For 
example, in deep sleep and in deep contemplation 
(Samadhi) he is free from all passions The state of 
Mukti is compared to deep sleep and deep contemplation 
The only difference between them is that while m deep 
sleep he is free from all passions lot the time being, he 
is eternally free from the Klesas m Mukti When he 
wakes up from deep sleep, the Klesas return to him and 
trouble him Rut when he attains Mukti, that is, when 
he gets rid of rebirth with a physical body and the senses, 
lie cannot have anv Klesas Accordingly the Sankhya- 
siltra (5, 116) savs that man attains Bvahmahood m dee}) 
contemplation (Samadhi), in deep sleep (Sushupti), and 
m Moksha (that is Mukti) Likewise the Brihadaranvak- 
opamshat says (2, 1) that Sushupti and Mukti are similar 
to each other Desire, hatred, and other passions are 
the oilspring of a vitiated mind The mind is vitiated by 
false knowledge (Mithy.i-jhaiia) If false knowledge is 
replaced bv true knowledge of things (Tatva-jhana), all 
passionate thoughts must necessarily disappear once for 
all 

The bharvakus do not believe in rebirth and say that 
death is Mukti, since all kinds of misery disappear in 
death The following half verse is quoted as the Char- 
vaka definition of Mukti - “ Mokshastu maianam tach- 
cha pranavayu-nivartanam 5 ‘ (Sarvarthasiddhi 7, 75) 
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The Buddhists believe in rebirth and say that it is 
due to Vasana or chain of passions implanted in the mind 
If passions are got rid of by renunciation of all worldly 
desires and by true knowledge, there will be no rebirth 
Hence death with mind purged of all evil thoughts and 
passions is Mukti or Nirvana, as they call it (Slokaviir- 
tika, p 533 ) 

The Jamas also believe in rebirth and say that when 
man has purged his mind of all black thoughts, he attains 
Kaivalya and rises higher and higher in space He will 
have no rebirth and no misery or pam 

Some MTmamsakas say that the attainment of the 
heavenly abode called Svarga by the performance of the 
Jvotishtoma sacrifice is Mukti The Bliattas say, as we 
shall see later in detail, that the realisation of one's own 
innate or intrinsic happiness (Atmasaukhyanubhava) 
is Mukti (Slokuvart ika, p 534) 

The Sankhyas say that when a man releases himself 
fj'om the bonds of Prakriti, Nature, and frees himself 
from all kinds of passions, he attains Kaivalya, the state 
of isolating himself from Prakriti 

According to Yoga philosophy existence with no 
attachment to any thing (Kaivalya) is Mukti 

The Vedantms are of opinion that mere absence of 
misery is not Mukti There is also the feeling of happi- 
ness (Ana ml a) whuh is the nature of the soul Hence, 
Mukti in their view is the attainment of true innate happi- 
ness due to the disappearance of passions and false know- 
ledge 

The Naiyayikas or the Indian Logicians have made 
a long discussion about the existence and nature of Mukti 
( Vide Vatsyayana’s commentary on Gotama’s Nyavasutras, 
under Apavarga) Mukti is defined as complete destruc- 
tion of the twenty-one forms of misery, the twenty-one 
forms of misery are (1) the six senses, (2) the six kinds of 
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knowledge corresponding to the six senses, (3) the six 
kinds of objects corresponding to the six senses, (4) the 
physical body, (5) happiness, (6) and misery The ces- 
sation of these twenty-one kinds of misery is termed 
Mukti The idea of such a cessation of misery seems to 
have dawned on the mind of the Indian logicians from the 
observance of the state of deep sleep when the six senses 
are dormant with no sense of seose-objects and the body 
and of pleasure and pain But there is no proof to de- 
monstrate the existence of the soul without a body and the 
senses For no such thing is perceived Hence, percep- 
tion cannot be a proof about its existence Accordingly 
the Indian logicians have 'taken resort to syllogistic argu- 
ment to prove its existence Whatever comes into being 
like a wave one after another forming a chain is perish- 
able like a flame of light which is a chain formed of flashes 
of light Hence the chain of miseries is perishable But 
Sridharabhatta discussing the nature of Mukti in his 
NyayakandalT refutes the above syllogistic argument and 
says that the only proof about the existence of a state 
of Mukti is the Upanishad passage which says that “ The 
Soul being without a body, the feelings of pleasure and 
pain do not touch him ” Udavana is, however, of opinion 
that the syllogistic argument is sound and acceptable 
He also quotes Rig 7, 59 12, and Svetasvatara 3, 8 m 
support of a state of Mukti “ The entire cessation of 
misery " is acceptable to all schools of Indian philisophy 
as a definition of Mukti “ Ni&ireyasam punah duhkha- 
nivnttiratyantikl , atra cha vadinamavivada eva ” 
(KiranavalT) 

If m the state of Mukti there is neither pleasure nor 
pain, then the liberated soul may be compared to a man 
who has fallen senseless If so, how can such a state be 
called a Purushartha, or object of human pursuit ? The 
logicians reply that men care more for avoidance of 
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misery and pam than for the attainment of positive 
happiness It is of frequent occurence that men commit 
suicide merely for getting rid of their present troubles; 
such men do not aspire for any happiness after death 
There are, some people who undertake painful works 
with the hope of achieving some happiness in future. 
Such men may not care for a painless state called Mukti 
and may rather laugh at it All that can be said of such 
people is that they are not fit candidates for our Mukti. 
Only those whose chief desire is to get rid of all misery 
and who with that object m view sacrifice all worldly 
pleasures and enjoyments are fit candidates for our Mukti, 
no matter if it is merely a state of painless existence 
Such a form of Mukti is acceptable to the authors of the 
Nyayamafijan and the Kiranavali That it is also accep- 
table to Gotama, the author of the Nyayasutras, is stated 
hv ftriharsha m his Naishadha (17, 75 ) He says : — 

Muktaye ya&hlatvaya sastramuche sachetasam, 

gotamarn tamavetaiva yatha vittha tathaiva sah 

“ He who taught rational beings a state of stone-like 
existence called Mukti is verily Gotama (the best ox, also 
his name), he is as you know him, having understood the 
above idea ' 

Quite different is, however, the view ascribed to him 
by Madhava in his Sankaravijaya (16, 68-69) “ A 

conceited logician asked Sankara that if he were an omni- 
scient man he might distinguish between forms of Mukti 
m the opinion of Kanada and Akshapada, if he could not, 
he might as well give up his claim to ommsciency ” The 
reply is that in the view of Kanada it is a state of existence 
like the sky with the complete riddance of all qualities 
(misery is a quality) In the view of Akshapada, how- 
ever, it is a state of no misery with the feeling of happi- 
F, 27 
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ness m addition In the Sarvasiddhantasahgraha attri- 
buted to Sankara the same difference between the views 
of Kanada and Akshapada is stated “ The experience of 
eternal pleasure even in the absence of objects of pleasure 
is a feature of Moksha (according to Akshapada). It 
is better to be a jackal m the beautiful forests of the 
Vrmdavana than to be in a state of Mukti devoid of all 
pleasure, according to the view of the Vai^eshikas.” 
This difference m the representation of Gotama’s view on 
Mukti between Srlharsha on the one hand and Sankara 
and Madhava on the other can be reconciled by admitting 
that there have been two schools of commentators on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras One school is represented by 
Vatsyayana and the other by Bhasarvajfia The latter 
defines Mukti as “ Sukhamatyantikam yatra buddhi- 
grahyamatindriyam, tarn vai moksham vijanlyat dush- 
prapamakritatmabhih ” (“ One should know that to be 

Moksha where eternal happiness is perceived by the 
intellect and not by the senses and which is not attainable 
by the untrained ”) Bhushana, the author of Nyaya- 
bhushana, a commentary on Bhasarvajfla’s commentary on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras, says that the insertion of the 
word “ sukha ” in the verse is to refute the view of 
Kanada In his commentary on Haribhadrasuri’s Shad- 
dar^anasamuchchaya, Gunaratna says that there are seven- 
teen commentaries on Bhasarvajfia’s Nyayasara and that 
Nyayabhushana is most important among them Nyayaika- 
desm is another name given to Bhushana according to 
Malhnatha In his commentary on Tarkikaraksha 
(Khanda 1, p 166) he says that the Nyayaikadesms (a 
different school of Nyaya) are the followers of Bhushana 
In his Nyayaparisuddhi Vedantade^ika says (Khanda 1, 
p 17) that Bhushana has proved that Mukti is a state of 
perpetual pleasure or happiness In Sarvamatasangraha 
the Nyayaikadesms are represented as a school rejecting 
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Upamana as a Pramana “ Uktam hi Pratyakshanu- 
managamapramanavadino Nyayaikadesinah.” 

It appears that there was a school of Nyayaikades'ms 
long before the time of Bhasarvajfla (about 900 A.D.), for 
Suresvaracharya refers to them m his Manasollasa (2, 
17 — 19) and says that the Nyayaikade&ns accepted only 
three Pramanas These verses are quoted by Varadaraja 
in his Tarkikaraksha (p 166) 

In his commentary on the Nyayasutras Vatsyayana 
refers to a sect of Saivites, according to whom Mukti is a 
state of happiness with no misery and refutes their view by 
interpreting the word “ Sukha ” in the Agama-verse 
quoted by them as “ Duhkhabhava,” absence of misery 
It is evident therefore that the verse, “ Sukhamatyan- 
tikam yatra etc ” defining Mukti must have been current 
at the time of Vatsyayana (about the 4th Century A.D ) 
In quoting the verse Vatsyayana uses the word “ Agama,” 
as “ Yadyapi . kaschidagamassyat muktasyatyantikarii 
sukhamiti ” It is therefore clear that Agama works were 
current in his time as Pramana works like the Vedas It 
may be said therefore that as Saivites, Sankara and 
Madhava accepted the authority of Agamas and followed 
the Nyayaikandesms in interpreting Gotama’s Nyaya- 
sutras 

Raghunathas'iromani refers to the definition of Mukti 
given by the Bhattas (Rumania and his followers) as a 
state of happiness and refutes it In the Sarvasidhanta- 
sahgraha the Bhattas are said to have defined Mukti as a 
state of happiness “ Paranandanubhutissyanmokshe tu 
vishayadrite ” In the Manameyodaya Rumania’s view 
on Mukti is stated to be “ the Soul’s experience of his 
own intrinsic happiness with complete cessation of all 
kinds of misery.” (Mana Verse 26) But Parthasarathi- 
misra does not ascribe such a view of Mukti to Kumarila. 
In the Tarkap&da of his Sastradlpika m which he 
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says he has faithfully followed Rumania’s views 
(Kumarilamatenaham kanshye ^astradipikam) he says 
as follows — “ abhavatmakatvameva svamatam upa- 
pattyabhidhanat anandavachanam tu upanyasamatra- 
tvatparamatam 11 a hi muktasyanandanubhavassambha- 
vati karanabhavat manassyaditi chenna amanaskat- 
vasruteh ” (“ Its definition as a negative state is his own 

view, since necessary proof is adduced Its description 
as a state of happiness is only an exposition of the view 
of others For it is not possible for a Mukta to experience 
happiness, as he has no mind and other organs He has 
no mind, as the Veda denies it to him ”) Gagabhatta, a 
later writer on the Mimaiisa work, Bhattachintamani, 
denies the experience of happiness m Mukti It is only 
Narayanabhatta that admits the experience of happiness 
in Mukti 

From the above it is evident that as far back as 
Vatsyayana and even earlier than his time there was a 
school of philosophers who admitted the experience of 
happiness in Mukti “ Nityam sukhamatmano mahat- 
vavaiimokshe abhivyajyate,” (“ Eternal happiness like the 
Soul’s greatness manifests itself m Moksha ”) is a passage 
found in the Bhashva of Vatsyayana on the Nyayasutras 
The view expressed in the above passage is stated m the 
commentary as the view of the Advaitms Raghunatha- 
siromain and other logicians say that a liberated soul has 
no body and mind, and that without a body and the mind 
there can be no experience of happiness in Mukti They 
quote the passage of the Chandogyopamshat, “ The soul 
having no body, happiness and misery do not touch him ” 
(8, 12) m support of their view As to the passage of the 
Taittirlya (2, 6) “ An and am brahmano rupam tachcha 
mokshe pratishthitam ” (“ Happiness is the nature of 

Brahman and it is eternally perceived m Moksha ”), it 
is explained by them as referring to some kind of happi- 
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ness which is intrinsic to the soul and for the experience 
of which the soul requires neither a body nor the mind 
But Gadadhara is opposed to this view and he says that 
the word “ Ananda ” m the passage of the Taittirlya 
quoted above means absence of misery and not a positive 
form of happiness 

Like the Vedantins the Jamas also admit the experi- 
ence of eternal happiness in Mukti In his commentary 
called Ratnavatarika on the last Sutra of the Pramana- 
nayatattvalokalankara, Ratnaprabhacharya says that 
eternal happiness is experienced in Mukti, and quotes the 
Agama verse “ Sukhamatyantikam yatra, etc m support 
of his view 

Thus while the Buddhists and the logicians deny the 
experience of eternal happiness in Mukti, the Saivite 
school of the Nyayaikadesms, the Vedantins, and the 
Jamas admit the experience of happiness in Mukti The 
latter say that while desire for worldly happiness and 
pleasure leads to rebirth and its miseries, desire for the 
eternal happiness of Mukti does not so bind a man and 
lead him to rebirth 

To sum up just as the notion of spirit-worship is 
stated to have its origin in dream, so the notion of Mukti 
has its origin m sound sleep The logicians are of opi- 
nion that m sound sleep the soul experiences neither 
happiness nor misery, while the Vedantins say that there 
is the experience of happiness in sound sleep In support 
of their view the Vedantins point to the statement which 
a man awaking from sound sleep makes saying that 
“ sukhamahamasvapsam, I slept happily ” Mukti is 
accordingly a long sleep with no return to rebirth Re- 
birth is a result of desire and hatred which are implanted 
on the mind of man at the time of his death If the mind 
is purged of these and other passions and is, as it were, 
free from all thoughts, at the time of death, then there is 
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no likelihood of there being a rebirth This view of 
Mukti is common to all schools of Indian philosophers, 
the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jamas, 

Whether the concept of Mukti is logical or not is a 
controversial question The arguments put forward m 
support of the notion are as endless as those advanced 
against it However it was and is still an article of faith 
with a majority of the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the 
Jamas The effect of this religious sentiment on the 
social, economical, and political condition of ancient 
India was, however, for good The aim being towards 
the other world, there was no communal conflict Money 
being considered as a trash, there was no commercial or 
political calamity on account of wealth 



SOME UNKNOWN SANSKRIT POETS OF 
MITHILA 


Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, M A., Ps.D , 

Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi 

Mithila has been the centre of Sanskrit learning from 
time immemorial No other part of India can boast of 
an unbroken tradition of scholars from the hoary age of 
the Vedas. It is only here that we find that from the 
time of Janaka down to the present day a continuous 
stream of scholarship has been flowing in the land. Al- 
though Nyaya has been the speciality of this place, and 
it can rightly boast of Uddyotakara, Udayana, Vdcaspati 
and others, yet other branches of learning were not neg- 
lected here. Another very important contribution which 
Mithila has made to Sanskrit learning is in the domain 
of Dharmasastra literature Mr P V Kane says : 
“ From the days of the Yajflavalkya Smrti down to the 
modern times the land of Mithila has produced writers 
whose names are illustrious ” (Hist Dharm , p 363). 
Even the province of poetry has not been forgotten It is 
rather strange that the nibandhakaras have been famous 
as poets also I propose to deal m this paper with some 
Maithila poets mentioned m a Sanskrit Anthology by a 
Maithila, which has preserved the names and verses of 
many unknown poets otherwise lost to us As I have 
been able to find only one MS of the work, it will not be 
possible for me to give different readings of the verses 
There is only one MS of this anthology named Rasika- 
fivana m the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona. I have to thank Mr P. K Gode, Supdt of the 
MSS Department, for kindly lending it to me. The 
book has been referred to by Dr. S. K. He (Sanskrit 

359 
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Poetics, I, p 291) and Mr P K Gode (Annals of the 
Rhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol XII, 
pp 296 — 399) The latter has tried to fix the date of its 
author Gadddhara Bhatta as after A D 1650 or the 
middle of the 17th century A D by means of internal 
evidence I have been able to find more evidence which 
confirms the date arrived at by Mr Gode 

The book is divided into ten Prabandhas and con- 
tains 1562 verses Out of these, 581 verses are ascribed to 
their authors or sources and 981 are anonymous There 
are 142 authors or works named, a list of which Mr Gode 
has given in his article referred to above I give here 
the names which are not included in Mr Gode’s list 
Anandadeva (fol 31) 

Klkakayi (fol 5) 

Trilocana (fol 130) 

Devagana (fol 136) 

Dhanada (fol 130) 

Nagamava (fol 5) 

Bhattabrja (fol 107) 

Bhanu (fol 130 and 134) 

Bharatlkalidasau (fol 98) 

Bherlbhamkara (fol 2) 

Matyupadhyaya (fol 90) 
Madhusudanasarasvati (fol 5) 

Muktapida (fol 43) 

Rama (fol 102) 

VamsTmisra (fol 7) 

Vahmlpati (fol 111) 

Vahmlmahapatra (fol 45) 

Sllabhattarika (fol 73) 

Su-[ Sa-]kavrddhi (fols 63 and 67). 
Harihara (fol. 24). 
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Gadadharabhatta gives his parentage in the follow- 
ing verse . — 

II (Pol. 1 ). 

The Colophon at the end of the MS reads : — 

*TC*r|jT jc ftnwft«i3 ^JT. jt^t: < 557 : 11 (Fob 137). 

From this we get the following genealogical table of 
our author . — 

Paimularabliatta 

! 

(tauripoti or Gamisa 
Gadadharabhatta 

The author not only calls Damodarabhtta as Sankara- 

bhatta, but whenever he quotes the verses of Sahkara- 
bhatta he refers to them as Sankaragurundm According 

to Aufrecht also Damodara was the pupil of Sankara 
(C C T 250a) It is, therefore, clear that Sankara was 
the preceptor of Damodara Now, we learn from 
Aufrecht that Ganivpa,t%, son of Damodara, wrote in 1640, 
a commentary A carddarsabodhini on the Acdrddarki of 
Srldatta (C 0 I 172a) Therefore, Gadadharabhatta, 
must have flourished somewhere about the year 1660 
A D 

According to Kane, Srldatta Upadhydya is one of the 
earliest nibandhakaras of Mithila, and as he names 
Kalpataru, Hanhara and Haldyudha’ s work on Sraddha, 
he must have flourished later than 1200 AD “As 
Candesvara mentions his Samayapradipa , Srldatta must 
have flourished before the first quarter of the 14th 
century. If, Ganeiamisra mentioned in the Acdrddarki 
be the same as GaneAvaramisra, the author of Sugati- > 
sopdna and uncle of Candefvara (which appears extremely 
F 28 
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probable), then Sildatta flourished a short time before 
Candf'srma and must have composed his works between 
1275 and 1310 A TO ” (Hist Dharm , p 365) The only 
verse of Sndattu found m the Rasikajlvana is — 

5=nn-[*hn-] 

ST: II (Fob 7). 

Damodamhliatta , the grandfather of our author, 
refers to the Moghul Emperor Akbar as G d jindrdkabarak- 
yitUiam in one of his verses quoted below Therefore, it 
seems that Da mod am enpned the patronage of some king 
who was at the (ourt of the great Moghul Emperor and 
must have flourished at about the end of the 16th century 
A I) I gi\e here the seven verses ascribed to him m the 
Iln si ha prana — 

i. i 

ftrz&Kgnrm ftsr. 1/ (Fol. 2). 

\\ (Fob 2). 

^fefcLfhsraq^rctTrgrf ^srFff i 

flUf SCotSftBT^ |l (Fob 4). 

i v . 

wmr¥rshr gfcmfk frcfr r w 

m&gtrrfTjw wjwm » (Fo). 5). 

mu ^r%'7%?uT3tTfq^ tftaVnrr smdt u (Fob H). 
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VI. fTmT*sr$ ftggsrcgr^ggNF^T: 

gggmgg gf g gg?r tg^^ng: ggg \ 

5111% gjggTggigiiggt guf gggrr gg: n 


(Fol. 14). 


VII. ggRtfggsig gg: gfag^i g*qrg ggn;g: 

gjiggT ^ft^rfrrft: fggrg gkrg grqgg g^g egg i 

gn*T*gTgggTg*i*g*gg" g*grg gjfqgt 

g^epcrt fgg^rrag’ s?m% tftakjgT ?q^H n (Fol. 17). 

The following eight verses are ascribed to Sahkara- 
<j nru, the preceptor of Damodara — 

l. ggnf^fgfggtTggsgiggg^^gggg i 

gtfg fa fcgg ^ f Hd^g rgggi^gfaagfcggqg^q; n 

(Fol. l). 

II. gdfgggggff fgsftfgg^g^w 1 ! i 

qftgfggggqg gqfgggif ggi?*^ fa^g n (Fol. 2). 

ill. g?n ksgt fg^fara it gra: \ 

ggT ftr: guqjtsfq grriij: g%sqd q^g l\ (Fol. 4). 

IV. fww 

®gg> gk ggggqkV gt figpftfg g^rtg t 

gT^-qT^qg^tgtMg^gfh •. gg*g- 

TT^JT Jgftfi' ^5 gg gT it (Fol. 4). 

v. gg>§ tcrr?g g^graggfaikflgrgg 
gqfcgg f^fgfw gg %t i 
gglg gfavg gggggqrasggggl 
gg?^gfgrg g^g g^ggggT^tfg^fggTg [g: ? ] ii (Fol- 58). 

VI. g^gT fg^ gggqrgftgrcfgfg*:- 

rcggf f4v-#?grgg [fy] ^m. i 

ggtg %g ggrg ggggl^fergel- 

qrlgrf: gtengtfioftg glg?ggg%: n (Fol. 59). 

"VII. ^aBt^grgTgf^fircq^l-fr gyrr 

ggk g gnfarcfg ggfgg. i 

ggrTR^ gwiggrggg^ ^ggrWr 

gggrt gg g^fg ^tgiglgrefa ii 


(Fob 66). 
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VIII. xptTT: «TPT fit I 

tft^wr jpcrrur^sfq- yfariM«JilTfor n (Pol. 1 36). 

There are seventeen verses ascribed to Gadddhara. 
Out of these eleven bear the legend mamdyam or mamdyam 
Gadddhai asya or mamaite Gadadharasya The rest 
have the word Gadddharasya only after them. It is just 
possible that there was another Gadddhara who was 
different from our author I give below only those verses 
which aie by our author 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


■ ■ — “ * - 


JTR farm fuRSTtsfa *R*TT: I 
t!JTUl tETRjJ %T II 




JT^IVT^rr 5RJ^cf 


V. §^T^tir 1 

a^«r«jrrt $5rf%^ n (Fob 1 ). 


VI. far^qrtsfa ^^rfcfTcT^Tcrr srtTuwR^uffsfh 1 

tjrTfjT^uhr %irw(t ^ f%ftnrefcr 11 (Foi. 3) 

VI I. ugRfv fsR wts?r srgfaftR ?Btsfq utfwsw. 1 

(?) rlTSrfraT^^RFJ'U^ II (Fob 8). 

VIII cwTg%^sP5f5§R^ : 'TqTfqrT%f firntyr: 1 

^njrfcr ^<T^msn3j iT^^5R?TJrT: II (Fob 17.) 


1 am doubtful about this verse, as the following line 
stands at its end — mamdyam, khandaprasasteh 

1 x . utrr «fkuw5f^r?Tqra*f^ 1 

§USRRt STRTfa || 

(Fob 19). 
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X. vpTfrorcKwrtrR sr«Rt 
ftrf^rw rorm fa*rcw ^jtst 
^Tm^fWlri%T{ sfan cnrrfa stt rrfir^ 

^ 6[f5C?THf|TS^|:^T <T?tffrfsT &«Rt II (Fol. 61) 

XI. s-nror 

^T^ST JT^Rsftsfcr KV* fTr^flRTI ST% I 

sft%cT 

SPFlf ^ STT VT??TT ** rTT^T 1| (Fol. 80). 

There is one verse ascribed to Maithila He seems to 
be identical with Maithila Kdyastha about whom Aufrecht 
says — “ One of the poets mentioned in Kavindracandro- 
daya ” (C C I p 468a) 

fahn^?RF%iT *jf^% 

^SrSS’T^f : f^ra'^rgvnnr: cghrufb i 

JT^rr:%fr^ ^trcTT 

fwrrcTregft ^ swl n 


(Fol. 90) 




INDIAN WORDS IN THE HUMAYUN NAM A 


A Siddiqi, M A , Ph D , 

Professor of Arabic, and Pc man, Allahabad University 

The Humdyun Ndma of Gulbadan Begum, a daughter 
of Babur, was not available to scholars generally until 
the unique MS of the book m the British Museum 1 was 
carefully edited by Mrs Annette S Beveridge with an 
admirable introduction, an English translation of the text, 
critical notes, and a very useful biographical appendix 2 
She has tried to make her translation a very faithful one, 
but as she had to rely on a single MS and as the text 
presented difficulties m ascertaining certain words and 
expressions, some of them not to be found m Persian 
dictionaries, one may not be inclined to consider her tran- 
slation and explanations to be accurate in their details 

The first sentence of the text 5 ^ is translat- 
ed as “ There has been an order issued ” (p. 83), and the 
“ order issued ” is considered by the translator to be the 
same 1 as “ mentioned by Abu‘l-Fazl for the gathering of 
material for the A kbar Ndma ” Gulbadan Begum uses 
the word “ command ” obviously as a polite form of 

expression for the request made to her by her nephew, the 


1 Rieu. Catalotjne of l , et',t<in MSS in the ftutidi Mmeum, 
London, 1879, Vol I, p 24(1, (Oi 166) 

2 Onental Translation Fund, Now Series I, The II ntonj of 
I/inndi/iin ( flinmli/fin Xarna), b\ Gulbadan Begum, London, 
1902 

! Ilumilyun Ndma (English translation), p 83, f n. 1 
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Emperor It has surely nothing to do with the order refer- 
red to by Abu'1-Fazl Similarly, the sentence “What 
is he like? ” (p 106) should have been: “ Whom does 
he resemble ? 

Some other difficulties . — 

(1) (ma haziri, not rna hdzari as trans- 

cribed by Mrs Beveridge) has hardly any idea of haste 
about it, and cannot be rendered by “ a hasty meal ” 
(p 102) Literally it is “ Whatever is ready (in the 
house to be served) ”,u , “ an unceremonious meal ” Ori- 
ginally the Persian ending -l ) was added to the Arabic 

tx “whatever present”, later the word Lo 
“ whatever ” was dropped and ( haziri ) assumed 

the sense of “ breakfast ” Hence, the Anglo-Indian 
“ chota hazn ” The translator’s difficulty seems to have 

been that (ma hazar), and not ma hdzir or ma 

haziri, was to be found in the dictionaries , but the latter 
expression occurs twice within six lines of the text (p 18), 
and its correctness cannot be doubted, also because an 
analogous expression exists in the two forms Aol=» u 
(mdhrisil) and Jua*».U (ma hasal) “ the result or produce.” 

(2) (pan-dan) is “ a pan- box ” and not 
“ pan -dishes ” (p 123) The ending -dan does not mean 

a dish,’ nor does it justify the plural -es in “ dishes ” 

(3) ,Lj (jay namaz) is by no means “ an ora- 
tory ” (p 124) It is a carpet, darl or the like, on which 

one says his prayers 

(4) JLj^ (clgC- yi (toshak-hay khayal) are not “ all 
imaginable pillows ” (p. 124), but “ figured cushions,” and 

(zar-baft-i khayal) is “ figured gold brocade ” 

The Arabic word khayal does not only mean “ ima- 
gination,” but also “ phantasm, or spectre ” and “ image 
or figure ” which, for example, you see m a dream or m 
a mirror, and it is on that ground that in Arabic treatises 
on optics khayal is invariably used as a technical term for 
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“ image ” In Persian also the word is found in this 
sense and has been used by eminent Persian poets . 

(1) JIa®*. j^AAj &J O f yS \* C JSiiflZ 

(2) ^ »*_>! yj fj *.<u y\ JIa£> — Hafiz 

( 3 ) jtjsao 

^.A.wA yj JLa±> yS I ^*5 — llilflZ 

( 4 ) StX -° ;1 iX 5 ***j' 

«• 

JLaj> so ~ — -FaizI. 

( 5 ) I ^ 

+y (j I y &.*.•* I J*'* A— u x. a j I I v* — lv a 111 a 1 

Tn the same sense the word appears in the Persian 
eomposita fanf/c-i khaydl and fan ns- i khuynU, both mean- 
ing “ a lantern (cylindrical 111 shape, generally made of 
paper) in which figures of animals, etc , revolve by the 
smoke of the candle inside ” 4 Also in Urdu literature 
occur both the forms of the word r ' 

A TapillT of A «iK(I LaawI JIai> ^^jli 

fOld X.l'lh ^JUuyi ^©jAJ (.AaS oIj ,j 

^AAA/f 5 ^.* ^ f A J- J I 

' N iihlm of Laklma’ii 

jJ$i La 5 JUi. ^ AA ,-AaJ Jy} ei} 

O / 

'Old /iHKI JLa^ ^jl £ 

? yS" f*P ^^.Xj y& J^aU 

Tlie moie populai wonl in Todu foi llus not! of lantern is 
•Jltl.ai-tjtili , hleialh “ a hunting house ” 01 “ a hunting 1 ) 0 \,” 
apparently on account of there being in it tlie images 01 shadows 
ot animals ot chase. 

F 20 
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Mrs Beveridge has generally followed her text slavish- 
ly, and has retained all the mistakes of the MS , and has 
perhaps added to them her own faulty readings • Thus, 
we find in the printed text Ucj (ra‘na) for the Indian 

word blj (rand) , for (p. N ); 

for (p rr ), etc Her own faulty readings seem 

to he responsible for errors like the following — 

for , p. f I for uuus and 

for ; p. f o : for , p, t"1 *.* for 

iuoj*a*ji , p. 1 a for , p. V* for ,^b ; 

and p IP" for ib 

Her emendation (p tr) vjuo i^uffnh dad a and 

the English rendering of it “ raised an estrade,” p 107) 
for the so|o U*s (sofa dado) of the text is not very plaus- 
ible because, if that were the sense, one would expect a 

^ t 

phrase like »&*> ( suffa-i vast karda) The 

author obviously meant to say “ having cleansed the 
apartment by sweeping it up The xj sut*». (p rr) I 
take as an example of dittography and 1 read simply job*. 
This would make foot-note 2 of page 124 superfluous 

Gulbadan Begum wrote her Memoirs in the reign of 
Akbar, but it is certain that in giving an account of the 
days of Babur and Humayun she used words and expres- 
sions which were then in use in the Persian spoken in the 
royal palace Most of the words to be discussed in the 
following lines had surelv been borrowed by the Persian- 
speaking conquerors of Hindustan long before the days of 
Akbar, when the two peoples had already come into close 
contact Some of the Indian words used by the Princess 
surprise the reader, and the only inference to be drawn is 
that the early Mughul invaders adopted Indian manners 
and customs readily and without any prejudice. 
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The following words of Indian origin occur in the 
book — 

r 'Lj ( pdtar ), “ a dancing-girl ” (p it: ^ 

| *a®i.j| probably used for the Indian dancing- 

girls employed m the royal palace, is the Hindi 'TTcft of 
which the diminutive TJW (patunyd) is often heard m 
Oudh 

job (pan-dan), “ a pan- box ” with a chhaparkhat 
or a palang forms part of the equipment of the royal bed- 
chamber (p rt" . , ) I tX- 1-3 J SObgj y « i_aS^ J >4^* 

and p l u ( y xas-IAj) . . . . o' ;**) 

“ This word," says Mrs Beveridge, “ excites curi- 
osity as to the tune when Gnlbadan’s people learned to 
eat pan " It certainly did not take them very long to 
appreciate this Indian delicacy, so very much praised by 
Amir Khusraw 1 ' before the Mughuls came to India 

(palang), “ a bed-stead ” (p v dutyio 

yj SiXaA^J s^svaj) 

It appears from the context that Indian bedsteads 
were used m the apartments of Humayiin and their 
Indian names ULJo (palang) and &S (chhapar- 
khat) were m common use 

(pahar), “a quarter of a day or night,” % e , 
three hours (p rv . . o yJ <_*.*, ^ b 

O-idyAjS A*j and again p a 1 

*■" 5 yi/f y 3 1-) Hindi < Sanskrit HljT. 

yjb (tdtu), “ a pony ” (p vt O.WKXJ ^ ( V_> yJ> 

) The word is the same as (toft?*), 
written after the Persian or rather the Turkish pronun- 


0 Tile Qiranu\s-Sa‘d(un, Aligarh, 1918, ]i 185 and elsewhere 
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nation In Turkish, there being no long vowels, an alif 
is often used to express a short a 

(, tdldb ), “ <1 tank " (p oa several times) 

The original of the word is Sanskrit ( tadaga ),' 

the d lemg turned into r in Hindi A further change of 
i to / and of ff to o, (or its elision before the o of the 
SaurasenI ending) gave rise to talao This last form 
seems to hate been responsible for the Persiamsed forms 
tdddb (being influenced by the Persian db, also do, 

“ water ‘ ) 

(/aid'd) “ set with jewels ’ (p tr 

I .), if not a scribe’s mistake for 
, as Mrs Beveridge conjectures, is the Indian 
word 5 (/iird'H), the equivalent of Ar (■•>*;* 

{m ii ;y/sw‘) 

(jamd/uu) “a dagger” (p sr 

? ) is one of the many weapons 

enumerated liv (julbadan Begum while describing the 
arrangements and decorations of the Khjlrtu-i tihsm 
set up on the occasion of the commemoration of the 
accession of Hmnaviin The derivation of the word 
given bv some of the Persian dictionaries as Ar 
/a ah “side’ and Pers dar “rending” is to be 
i ejected The aspirate dh of the Indian word was 

naturally simplified to d by the Persians, but the word is 
Indian bevond all doubt from S yamadlnh d , “ the sharp 
edge of death "= ?Tfr (11 ^ra) “ the god of death ’ and^rcr 
tlie (sharji) edge ‘ (contracted into m m Hindi, as 
is usual m the case of composita) 

Besides the ordinary one-pomted / amdhar , there 
were two othei kinds m use / amdhai-i du-hsmia “ a 
two-pointed jnmd/ai/ " and / amdhar-x se-hsdna, “ a three- 


7 Also tat aka in the l Hanna ninuii ita and elsewlieie 
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pointed jamdhar ” H (Pers du “ two,” se “ three ” and Ar 
hsan “ tongue ’’ with the Persian suffix -a) 

&&+=* (] an 9 a,l), a word which allured Kipling so 

much, occurs only twice or thrice in Gulbadan’s work 

(p T ) • 

0 n >, the somewhat archaic form of jl, 
“ life,”) used as a term of endearment and respect (p fr : 

JowjL^s uuy^i *♦* US' s'SySts ^ ). 

Babur’s sister Klmnzada Begum is so addressed by 
Gulbadan Later we find the word in ^ , the pet- 

name of Jahangir 

(chaokhandl), “ an apartment with doors on 
all the four sides, located on the topmost storey of a build- 
mg,” (p le) is a word which became very common m the 
later Persian literature,' 1 and is the Persian lzed form of 
chaokhandi ( — chao- “ four ” + S k hand a 11 sec- 

tion ” + 7), literally “any thing having four sections or 
sides ” 

( chaokl ), “ a watch-post ” (p =)r JbUfc»L> ... U 
jasojo “ s o that they keep a careful watch ”) , 

literally “ a square seat ” 

(chhaparkat), “ a canopied bedstead ” (p ("t" 

and rr, see also under ) H (e hhappar ) , 

“ a light (thatched) roof ” and ? 3 TH' (khat), “ a bed- 
stead ” 

(set), “ a unit of weight ” (p (r) 


s See JKgvilon of Tafton’-. Indian and (hrental Annoui, 
Lon don ] (S'H i , Plate T Nos 2(j, 27 ami 32 

u Znliuii wtZ»T j> ) If also assumed flic meaning; 

“ a canopied elephant-lifter,” as will he seen fioni tlie following 
couplet bv Sa‘ul Ashiaf 

lAyi-CP yS I 

J yi yi Slh* JkAJE 
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^ f ( karnoti ), “ a water bottle ” (p oa • 

10 ^ vj« r y •>,•») The word seems 

to he akin to iy (, kmm ), “a pitcher with 

spout ” = S karaka “a water vessel,’ karakapa- 

tnkd “ a leather vessel for holding water ” Dr Babu Ham 
Saksena suggests that karaka pat nkd > karavattid > kai otl 
would be quite a normal development 

{khapwa), “ a kind of dagger ” (p t*r, see also 
under = khapwa ( ?jTRT ), though not to be 

found in dictionaries seems to be a word of popular idiom 
of Northern India which found its way into Persian books 
like the Hitmdyun A lama and A'ln-i Akbari 11 According 
to the latter the price of a /. Iiapird ranged between 8 
arnau s and 1' 2 gold mnJnus (about 14^ rupees), whereas 
the price of a pirndhar went up to viuhurs The dif- 
fernce is explicable, as a jamd/tat may be more elaborate 1 * 
Khapwa may perhaps be derived from khdp ( 

^lf<T ), 1 a splinter, a slice, ' on account of the thinness 
and sharpness of its blade 

{g(trl). “ a short space of time equal to 24 
minutes" (p f* x— ) is doubtless our 

H *nft, srft The Bvrhan-i Qatt ‘ gives to it the meanings 
(1) “ anv standard of measure for land, cloth, gram, 
liquids or time," (2) “ 22 minutes and 30 seconds,” 
(3) “ clepsydra " This is surely a confusion, examples 
of which are limnj in the Kurban 11 The word is surely 


1,1 “ (When tin- Empeioi |llumavuti] saw men flinging them- 
, selves into the wells fiom tlmst, he let anume dunk ti mu lus 
own watei-bottle) ” 

11 Hlo< Imianii's edition, pp 118 and 119 
E<<ei ton of Tattoo, ] r 

51 \ulleis and St ei mi ass follow the Bmhaii and sav nothing 
about the on gin of the woul Ghml “ a ineasuie of liquid and 
grain is a ditteient woid entuelc and is Ihe feminine and 
diminutive of t/lmn'i “a jutdiei ” This woid as well as </hai i 
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not Persian The only possibility of its being a Persian 
word would have been a derivation from the Avestic gar, 
“ to be awake ” “to keep a watch,” had the root not died 
out 14 Bartholomae believes the word gar dad in the 
Neo-Persian phrase blddr gardad to have a bearing on this 
word'"' but this is ridiculous 

^st>yf ( garhi ), “ a citadel ” (p r, etc ) is the Hindu- 
stani garhi (the diminutive of qarh) 

^jS (lari), “ a string of pearls or the like ” (p rr . 

XaSAJj' , Sa&L* j Ji - .jLllj y®) 

This Hindustani word (lari) shows that the ladies 

of the royal palace had also learned the Indian fashion 
of decorating the apartments on festive occasions 

JJ (lak), “ 100,000 ” (pp ||, |v, etc ) = S 


“ a fold of (loth ” is even to-day m common use in the Deccan, 
where the authoi of the Ihtrhun apparently picked it up and per- 
haps consideied it to be of Pei man stock 

14 It is not to be found m Middle Persian <« Neo-Peisian. 

17 Alt/ uni. T17>,, Pol, 511. 




MITHILA 

Late Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, B A 

MITHILA, the birth place of Lady Sita, consort of 
Lord Rama, claims special reverence from natives of 
Ayodhya like the present writer, but presuming that the 
.Tanaka Vaideha was not the same as STradhvaja Janaka, 
but one of his ancestors, its importance begins at an 
earlier date In the Brihaddranyaka Ppanishad Janaka 
Vaideha, its king, appears as the pupil of Rishi 
Yajflavalkya and one of the most earnest seekers 
after truth. It will be shown further on that Janaka 
Vaideha was descended from the same stock as the rulers 
of Ayodhya 

The origins of the words Videha and Mithila are pure- 
ly mythical The Vishnupurana which is closely followed 
()r in by the Bhagavata gives the following 

origin of Mithila, Videha and Janaka : 

“ Nimi, the son of Ikshvaku, instituted a sacrifice 
that was to last for a thousand years and asked Vasishtha 
to preside Vasishtha replied that he had already been 
engaged by Indra in a sacrifice which would last for 500 
years and asked him to wait for the period Nimi made 
no answer and Vasishtha thought that he had agreed and 
went away Nimi in the meantime employed Gautama and 
other Rishis and started his sacrifice On the completion 
of Indra’s Yajfia, Vasishtha came in all haste to Nimi but 
finding Gautama and others employed, he cursed Nimi 
that he should thenceforth cease to exist in a corporal 
form He cursed Vasishtha in turn and both abandoned 
their human bodies.” 


F. 30 
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It may be noted here that Nimi accused Vasishtha of 
avarice which is not very creditable to Brahmans of the 
Vedic age 

Vasishtha was subsequently begotten by Urva^I 
Nimi’s dead-body was preserved by oils and scents till the 
completion of the sacrifice The gods offered to restore 
him to life but he declined The Rislns then agitated his 
body and a boy was produced who was called Janaka on 
account of his extraordinary birth and Videha, because 
his father was bodiless He is also known as Mithi 
because of his birth from agitation (manth 
According to Valmlki, however, 

Nimt most virtuous man from youth, 

The best of all who love the truth, 

His son and heir was Mithi and, 

His Janak first who ruled the land (Griffith’s 

translation ) 

Pamni however derives Mithila differently, 

(^0*150), fafsraT jutcI 

“ Mithila is the town where enemies are crushed ” 

In my opinion Panim’s explanation is more reason- 
able Nimi was a son of Ikshvaku, the founder of the 
solar lme of kings of Ayodhya One of his brothers 
established himself m Visala and founded the kingdom 
of Vaisali Another went to Mithila giving to his capital 
a signification cognate to Ayodhya (‘ that, which cannot be 
conquered ’) Apart from the legend of the Puranas, 
the origin of Videhas I have not been able to trace with 
any degree of certainty The Bengal District Gazetteer, 
Durbhanga (p 11), says that “ according to a legend 
preserved in Vedic literature, it formed part of the 
country m which the Videhas settled on their migration 
from the Punjab The legend relates that Agni, the god 
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of fire accompanied the Videbas on their march eastwards 
from the banks of the Saraswati and when they came to 
the broad stream of the Gandak, informed them that 
their home lay to the east of the river Thenceforward the 
Videhas lived to the east of the Gandak where they cleared 
the marshes, cultivated the virgin soil and founded a 
great and powerful kingdom ” 

I have not yet been able to trace this legend 1 In the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
the learned king who is so inquisitive and is ready to 
present a thousand kme for each theosophical truth, is 
Janaka, Vaideha, whose patronage of learning excited 
the envy of Ajatasatru, the ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and who is truly the Janaka (father) of his 
subjects I am inclined to believe m the Purana legend 
so far as it makes Nimi a son of Ikshvaku Janaka was a 
great patron of theological learning If his progenitors 
like the Vedic Aryans went to Mithila with the sacrificial 
fire it evidently establishes their claim to belong to the 
period immediately succeeding the Vedic This parti- 
cular scion of Ikshvaku’s family was most strictly reli- 
gious If he or one of the immediate descendants by his 
piety won the title of Videha m the strictly theosophical 
sense of the term, there can be little to be wondered at 
Videha makes the nearest approach to the modern jlrau- 
mukta In India monasticity and royal dignity 

have gone hand in hand in the person of Asoka the Great 
The title won by one of the sovereigns was adopted by his 
successors, at least one of whom, the Janaka Videha of the 
Brihadaranyaka, with his teacher Yajfiavalkya has been 
immortalized as the first enunciator of the principles of 
Vedanta, afterwards consolidated by Badarayana 


1 The legend is given in Sutapathu Btuhniana , I 4, 1 lOtf 

IK. €.1 
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The boundaries of Mithila have been settled from 
time immemorial According to the Puranas it extended 
from the river Kausikl (modern Kosi) in 

Boundaries . „ 

the east to Gran dak in the west and from 
the Ganges to the forests of the Himalayas m the north 
The forest on the banks of Kosi was known as the 
Champaranya =^r<TlAir«f and the Sakti-sahgama-sutra 
therefore gives the following eastern and western boun- 
daries 

“ From the banks of the Gandaka to the forests of 
Champa the country is called Videha, also known as 
Tlrabhukti ” The Maharajas of Darbhanga are called 
Mithileshas and when Akbar granted this country to 
their ancestors the grant was defined as follows • — 

“ From Kos to Gos and from the Ganges to the stone 
(Himalayas) ” Kos is evidently Kosi Why Gandak 
should be called Gos is not clear 

Mithila therefore according to the Bengal Gazetteer, 
Muzaffarpur (p 151), comprised the present districts of 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Durbhanga, parts of the dis- 
tricts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea and the strip of 
Nepal Tarai lying between these districts and the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas. This however includes the king- 
dom of V ai^all which was always distinct from Mithila 
though at the time of Hiuen Thsang’s visit in the seventh 
century of the Christian era the country was ruled by 
Samvrijjis or “ united Vrijjis ” The boundaries of 
VaiiSall are the Great Gandak to the west, little Gandak 
to the east and the Ganges to the south Little Gandak 
also known as Burhi Gandak rises m the Champaran dis- 
trict m the Sumiraon range close to the Harha Pass, enters 
Muzaffarpur district m the village of Ghosewet and flows 
m a western direction towards Muzaffarpur which stands 
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on its southern bank It then flows parallel to the Bagh- 
mati and passes into Durbhanga near Pusan 20 miles S 
E. of Muzaffarpur and falls mto the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. The kingdom of Vai&Lli, therefore, evidently 
covered a part of the districts of Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur and Durbhanga Little Gandak is, however, extreme- 
ly changeable in its course and old beds which the stream 
has deserted are very common 

Mithila is also known as Tirhut which is the modern 
form of Tlrabhukti Tlrabhukti is evidently derived from 
tha and bhukti and my late lamented 
teacher, Mahdmahopadhyaya Pandit 
Haraprasad Shastri rightly considered it to mean the 
province bordering on the Ganges and that the word 
bhukti was used in the sense of a province during the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries Bhogapati is a very com- 
mon name for the governor of a province and Bhukti 
evidently is a much older expression for a province than 
“ Sena kings of Bengal.” 

“ According to a tradition it means the land in which 
the three mythical homas (sacrifices in fire) were performed 
. . , one at the birth of Sita near Sitamarhi, the second 

at Dhanukha at the foot of the Himalayas, when the great 
celestial bow of Hara was broken by Rama and the third 
at Janakpur, the capital of Mithila (now m Nepal) at the 
marriage of Sita ” This signification can be squeezed out 
by making it Tribhukti but even then we shall 

have to attach an extraordinary signification to bhukti 
In the present inquiry however we are concerned only 
with the geography of Mithila and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to describe the past history of the 

Yajfiavat inn „ n i 

country We shall first of all take 
up the Yajfiavat, the place of the sacrifice, which 
the Lord Rama visited first on entering Mithila 
after delivering Ahalya from her curse Now Sita is 
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generally called the ‘ Devayajanasambhavfi ’ which Tawney 
translates as ‘ sprung up from a sacrifice to the gods/ 
and which may be more closely rendered as 1 born from the 
sacrificial ground ’ The honour of being the birth place 
of Slta is claimed by Sitamarhi in Muzaffarpur district 
though this claim is disputed by Panoura, a place at the 
distance of one mile, both of which will be described later 
on Valmlki says that this Yajfiavat was to the N E of 
the Ahalyasrama Sitamarhi is, however, to the south- 
west of Ahiari and we can only explain the difference by 
assuming that this Yajflavat is not the same as the L)eva- 
yajana of Sita’s birth, and this Yajfiavat was in the same 
direction from Ahiari as Janakpur Construction of the 
Yajflavedis required very good mathematical knowledge 
as explained m the Sulbasutras Janaka was a great 
patron of learning and there was no dearth of mathemati- 
cians at his court Probably after mysterious appear- 
ance of Sita the place became too hallowed for another 
Yajfia on the same spot We may also note that accord- 
ing to the Adbhuta Ramayana. Sita was born in Kuruk- 
shetra which by the way is also called Devayajana (Deva 
ha sat i am msht'duh ‘ teshdm karukshetram depaya- 

jartamdsa' — Satapathabrahmana) We are, however 
perfectly justified in summarily dismissing the claims of 
this rival in favour of Sitamarhi, a place nearer home 
But we shall come to Sitamarhi by and by 

We have yet to determine the locality of this Yajfiavat 
According to Valmiki, Janaka came to see the party and 
asked V lsvamitra to stop for twelve days during which 
period the Yajfia was expected to be completed and in- 
quired of him all about the young princes who accom- 
pained him, VnSvamitra told him that they were sons of 
King Das'aratha of Ayodhya, had killed the demons who 
used to disturb his sacrifices and restored Ahalya to her 
husband 
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The news of the reconciliation of his parents was 
exceedingly gratifying to Satananda, whose joy knew no 
bounds He related to the young princes the marvellous 
deeds of the sage who had brought them thither The 
next day Janaka invited them to the Yajfia and here 
Vi4vamitra told the king that the princes were anxious to 
see the bow of Siva Janaka replied that he had vowed 
to give Sita to the man who could string the bow He also 
said that more than one suiter had tried his strength on 
the bow and gone back disappointed Vis'vamitra, how- 
ever, was certain of Rama’s superhuman strength and 
persisted m his request Janaka thereupon ordered his 
servants to bring the bow from the city (pura), which they 
did in an iron box It is evident therefore that (1) the 
bow was broken m the Yajftavat and (2) that Yaj- 
navat was at some distance from the city Now it 
is believed that the bow was broken at Dhanukha, 
14 miles from Janakpur in Nepal territories, where 
a stone bow lying over a pond in a wilderness still 
preserves the record of the memorable exploit The 
M 'i thilh-tirtha-p rakd in says that the bow lies m Kusunia, 
a village in the Koradi pargana of Nepal We are thus 
inclined to think that the Yajfiavat was situated on the 
site of this Dhanukha to the N E of Mithila Visva- 
mitra’s party went straight to the place of the sacrifice to 
which they had been invited There was a Yajfia but 
certainly not a Dhanusha-Yajfia though as the bow was 
broken there at the same time, the ordinary Vedic Yajfia 
of Janaka assumed the name of Dbanusbayajfta by which 
name it has been known to posterity 

It may be noted here that whatever value there may 
be m the local tradition about the three Yajflas which 
gave the name of Tribhukti to the province, the second 
Yajfia was certainly performed at the time the bow was* 
broken, 
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Visvamitra stayed m Mithila, and messengers were 
sent by Janaka inviting Dasaratha to come and celebrate 
/the marriage of his sons After the Yajfta was completed 
they must have gone to the capital and awaited the 
arrival of the marriage party Before taking up the 
capital, Mithila, we must not pass over 
The flower garden another important incident which though 
mentioned by Valmlki is still generally 
oelieved It is the Lord Rama’s visit to the king’s flower 
garden before the bow was broken Tradition points to 
the village of Phulahar in the north east corner of the 
Beni Patti thana (of Darbhanga district) as the flower 
garden where the king’s priests used to gather flowers for 
the worship of the gods and identifies its temple with that 
of Devi Ginja who was worshipped by Slta before her 
marriage with Rama (Bengal Gazetteer — Durbhanga, 
page 11) 

Mithila is now divided into two portions one of which 
belongs to Nepal Government and the other lies within 
British territory British Mithila is known as Tirhut 
division and comprises the districts of Muzaflarpur, 
Durbhanga, Champaran and Saran 

The old capital of Mithila lies in Nepal We have 
already remarked that at the time of Hieun Thsang’s 
visit it was governed by Vriiiis who seem 

The capital D ' * 

to have succeeded the Lichchavis, the 
precursors of the Guptas, to whom their territory seems 
to have passed after the marriage of Kumara Devi with 
Chandragupta T It became subsequently a wilder- 
ness Three hundred and fifty years ago one Sur Ki^or, 
a Sadhu of the Ramanandi sect, and a native of Galta 
in Jaipur State, a great votary of Slta, was so torment- 
ed by robbers that he had to remain for seven days 
without food He then composed the following 
stanzas . — 
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srf gk«r af gg arm fafw afC 3ffa% i 

*rcnr WfR 5 t| fa# ^ra«iT ^ qr?^ II 

*rc =ak fash* i 

#r l< n 

*pf q* foofa fa§l *«n*ifar srsf i 

RWt snfa 5TW5? % smiTQ ^f II 

“ Wherever there is a holy place, there rogues live 
and one cannot earn livelihood 

“ One cannot get food or raiment nor good company, 

“ Quarrelsome men, thieves, robbers and paupers 
torment you 

“ Even companions become enemies, how far one has 
to live, 

“ Says Sur Kisor, it is impossible to get the suitable 
place, 

“ The iron age has overpowered us Alas' Rama, 
where am I to live? ” 

The same night Lady Sita appeared in a dream and 
ordered him to go to Mithila 

Sur Kisore left Jaipur and passing through Chitra- 
kut reached Ayodhya and stopped in Januara, a village 
described m my note on Ayodhya With the help of some 
sadhus of Ayodhya he went towards Janakpur and traced 
the ruins Here they tried to clear the jungle An 
official of the Nepal Government happened to pass that 
way and on learning the object of their mission promised 
to give them every assistance The rums were cleared 
and several coins and images were found confirming the 
tradition that the site was that of Janakpur 

Sur Kis'or commenced building a temple of Sita which 
was completed only a century ago One of his successors 
made it over to the Maharaja of Tikamgarh who built a. 
very large temple here of the shape of Kanakbhavan of 
F, 31 
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Ayodhya Tt is locally called Naulakha Here the 
management is entirely m the hands of the Raj officials 
and food is supplied gratis to poor pilgrims 

The present town of Mithila is nothing more than a 
moderate sized village in which there are very few pacca 
houses In fact the only pacca house ten years ago was 
that of the Mahant To the south of the Mahant’s house 
and adjoining it there is a very large temple of the Lord 
Rama and his brothers To the east of this temple there 
are two tanks of water, the Gangasagar and the Dhanush- 
sagar with ordinary flights of steps leading to the water 
Adjoining them are temples of Siva, JanakI, Rama and 
Janaka To the south of the temple of Siva and Rama 
there is another tank called the Ramsagar To the west 
of the temple of Rama adjoining the Mahant’s house are 
Ratnasar, Dasfrathkunda and Agnikunda There are 
several katcha tanks near Janakpur It is said that there 
are 72 tanks and 52 kutls of sadhus 

There is a large gathering of pilgrims on the Sudi 
Chait 9th and m the month of Aghan The marriage 
of Rama and Sita is then celebrated with great 
pomp 

The place next in importance to Janakpur is Sita- 
marhi though it does not seem to have been visited by 
Rama Tt is the headquarters of the sub- 

Sitainaihi 

division of that name m Muzaffarpur dis- 
trict Tt is situated on the west bank of the river Lak- 
hauti A large fair takes place m the month of Chait, 
the principal day being the ninth of Sukla-paksha. common- 
ly called the Ramnaumi, the day on which Rama is said 
to have been born m Oudh It was at Sitamarhi that 
Raja Janaka when ploughing his field drove his plough- 
share into an earthen pot Out of this sprang up the love- 
ly JanakI or Sita whose life is described in the Ramayana 
The tank where she is said to have risen up is still pointed 
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out but the honour is also claimed by another place, 
Panoura, situated three miles south of Sitamarhi 
(Statistical Account of Bengal, Champaran, page 67 ) 

In Sitamarhi there are four or five temples in an 
enclosure m addition to the temple of Siva In Panoura 
a mile to the west there is a tank with a temple of Siva 
close to it It is said that Sita was found here and after 
her appearance a tank was built on the spot by King 
Janaka 

We have disposed of all the localities connected with 
the subject matter of enquiry But an account of Mithila 
will be incomplete without a description of the principal 
places of Puramc interest and Puramc “ legend inspired 
by local patriotism makes this tract of country the home 
of several rishis ” 

The first and foremost of them whose name has al- 
ready been mentioned is Yajfiavalkya ‘ A large banian 
tree at Jagban near the Kamatoul station 
Miduia the home 0 f *} ie B N W R is adored as his hermit- 

oi the learned 

age ' Rishyasruiga who was invited by 
Das'aratha to perform his putreshti yajfia also belonged to 
Yogivana (Jagban) Smgheshwara m the Madhepur 
sub-division of Bhagalpur district is stated by Mr Day 
to be the site of his asrama The Raghopur state is 60 
miles to the east of Durbham and Smgheshwai is 24 miles 
to the east of it There is a temple of Siva inside an en- 
closure In ‘ Mithila-tirtha-prakaia,’ Smgheshwar is a 
shrine dedicated to Siva and the airama of Rishyasruiga 
is said to be in Yogivana (Jagban) near Ahian m Jarail 
pargana It is called vibhandakasrama but Vibhandaka 
was the father of Rishyasruiga and we have no reason to 
believe that he had a separate hermitage 

The Yajflavalky asSrama of ‘ Mithila-tlrtha-prakasa ’ 
lies near Dhanukha in Nepal in the same village 
(Kusuma) 
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Of the other nshis whose nativity is claimed by 
Mithila the name of Gautama has already been mentioned. 
His airama is at Brahmapur at some distance from 
Ahiari Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy, 
is said to have had his hermitage on the site of Kapilesh- 
war in Janakpur itself though the Bengal District 
Gazetteer gives the honour to Kakraul to the eastern 
junction of Kamla and Karaia a little to the west of 
Madhubam where an image of Siva is said to have been 
installed by the sage. 

The propounder of the Purva Mimarnsa is also said 
to have lived at the junction of Yamuni and Kamla 

I have no materials at my disposal to judge the vali- 
dity of these claims but there is not the least doubt that 
Mithila was from time immemorial a great centre of learn- 
ing and, though a native of Ayodhya and a votary of Lord 
Rama, must above all worship it as the land which his con- 
sort purified by condescending to be born in, “ it must 
be duly honoured as the home where the enlightened and 
the learned might always find a generous patron, peace 
and safety, where courts were devoted to learning and 
culture and where poets and philoshophers lived m honour 
and affluence ” (Bengal District Gazetteer, Durbhanga, 
p 22) 

And this same Mithila m recent times is 
the birth place of the profound scholar Mahamaho- 
padhvaya Dr Ganga Nath Oha, M A , D Litt , LL D. 



NOTES ON THE TKIKAYA-DOCTRINE 


Phof Dr O Stein, 

German University , Prague 

There are two great processes in India’s religious 
history on the one side the monistic tendency, beginning 
m the Veda, developing m the Upamsad, finding its 
philosophical completion m the Vedantsutras, the con- 
trary stream runs from the atheistic Buddhism (at least 
m its fundamentals) to the polymorphous edifice of 
Mahayana In the latter movement which has become 
known just m the recent years there is a hardly yet exhaust- 
ed field for research m religious psychology How and 
why the Hinayana lost its soil in favour of Mahayana is 
one of the most attractive problems in Indian cultural 
history It is true Hinayana has never been, or, only 
for a very limited time, an undivided, homogenous system 
On the other hand, Mahayana did not come into existence 
at once, it had its forerunners, may be latent and m a 
primitive garb, without the ontological superstructure, 
even deficient m the principal notions 

But there are many bridges which led from the Hina- 
vana to the Mahayana It is the purpose of the following 
lines to show the possibility of one of those ways m the 
kdya -doctrine , 1 one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the early and developed Mahayana 


1 The previous tieatments aie quoted m the latest hooks on 
that subject D T Suzuki , Studies in the Lankavataia Sutra, 
London 1930 (cl also his translation ot the Text, London 1932), 
Nalmaksha Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Rela- 
tion to Hinayana, London 1930 Some notes hi the late Mi 
ITaraprasada Shastri in B (’ Luw’n Buddhistic Studies, C,d< utta, 
1931, p 85 6 if , L Scherman, Buddha un Furstensclimurk^ 
Abhandl d Bayr Akad d Wiss , plnl -hist K1 , N F 7,1932, 
P 11 f , L de La Vallee Poussin, Notes et hihliopraphie bouddh 
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There are the passages m Dlghamkaya In IX 21 
the Buddha asks What do you understand, Pott.hapada, 
under the Self ' l — As material I understand the Self, Sir, 
possessing a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
feeding on material food —And when your Self, P , 
would be material, possessing a form, consisting of the 
four great elements, feeding on material food, if it would 
be so, then, P , your consciousness must be something else 
and something else your Self Now, for this reason, you 
must know this, P , that something else would be the con- 
sciousness, something else the Self May it be so, P , 
that this Self is material, possessing a form, consisting of 
the four great elements, feeding on material food, but 
some phenomena of consciousness of the man m this world 
come into existence, some phenomena of consciousnes 5 
cease For this reason, P , you must know this that some- 
thing else must be the consciousness, something else the 
Self 22 As spiritual I understand the Self, Sir, possess- 
ing the main and secondary limbs, not deprived of the 
organs of sensorial faculties (The Buddha repeats the 
arguments, given in 21, with the necessary alterations) 
23 Without form I understand the Self, Sir, consisting 
of consciousness (The Buddha repeats the arguments 
mutatis mutandis) 

I) IX, 39 There exist, P , these three attainments 
of the Self-’ the attainment of the material Self, the 
attainment of the spiritual Self, the attainment of the 
Self without form And of which kind, P , is the attain- 
ment of the material Self 1 Possessing a form, consisting 
of the four great elements, feeding on material food, such 

( Melanges ehniojs et bouddhiques I, liruxellet. 1932), j> 399 i 
— Some h< Iiolars have even (ned to date the beginning of the 
7 /v/> fO/n - doe t rme , (t Bibliogi aphie bouddh 11, No 163, IV-V, 
No 1)8 and -1 W Haviei, Studia lndo-Iraniea, p 126 ff 

1 Attn- (mi dahlia mean-,, a-, lluddhaglioha lemark* (Sumang- 
alavil Vol II, p 380) at tahhCn a-pafiltlldta 
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is the attainment of the material Self - And of which 
kind is the attainment of the spiritual Self ? Possessing 
a form, being spiritual, possessing the main and secon- 
dary limbs, not deprived of the organs of the sensorial 
faculties, thus is the attainment of the spiritual Self 
And of which kind is the attainment of the Self without 
form ? Possessing no form, being consciousness, thus is 
the attainment of the Self without form 

The essential contents of these passages can be 
summarized m the sentence the Self is threefold, 
(1) material, (2) spiritual, (3) without form 

In Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on D IX 39 (Sumah- 
galav Vol II, p 380) a connection is constructed with 
the eschatological or mythological view He says that by 
the attainment of the material state of Self the Buddha 
teaches the existence dominated by delights in the 
kdmabhava , as found with beings from the Avici up to 
the Paranimmitta-vasavatti The second Self belongs 
according to Buddhaghosa, to the rupabhava, compris- 
ing the first jhdnabbumi up to the Akanittha-Brahmaloka, 
the third one is reaching from the Akasanaficayatana.- 
Brahmaloka up to the Neva-saflfla-nasafifiayatana- 
Brahmaloka These three forms of attablidva correspond 
to the three spheres of existence the kdma-, rupa -, and 
arupn-bhava In D 13, lOff another repartition of 
atta is shown which resembles that of D IX 21ff (1) The 
atta, having a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
having its original (in an act of begetting) by parents, no 
doubt identical with the oldrika (2) The second atta m 
§11 is called dibbo rupi kdmdvacaro kabalihkdrdh/ira- 
bhakkho From the term dibbo results the superhuman 
being who owns such an atta ; Buddhaghosa (1 c Vol I 
p 120) therefore refers correctly to the kdmdvacara-devas , 
while the former belongs to the world of men (3) The 
third atta in D, I 3, 12, is again divine, possesses a form, 
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but it is spiritual, though having all mam and secondary 
limbs and is not deficient in the sensorial organs, beings 
like those belong to the Brahma-worlds, says the com- 
mentator In the §13 — 16 are attds described who have 
left behind the form, reaching from the plane of the 
infinite up to the plane where are neither ideas nor no- 
ldeas 

In I) II 83 a monk comes to know this my body 
I kayo) has a form, consists of the four great elements, has 
its origin (in an act of begetting) by parents, is a heap of 
gruel and boiled rice, is not perpetual, subject to rubbing, 
galling, 1 breaking and destruction The kdya is here 
described by the same words as the atta in I 3, 10, nearly 
the same as the olan Jca-attabhava in IX 21, especially 39 
The monk proceeds m his meditating, when his mind, in 
this way concentrated, is clear, cleansed, free from 
blemish, without defilement, tender, ready for work, firm, 
immovable, he (the monk) directs and bends his mmd to 
the creation of a spiritual body Thus he creates out from 
that (material) body another body, possessing a form, 
being spiritual, possessing all the mam and secondary 
limbs, not deficient in the sensorial organs The similes 
in §86 want to illustrate that the spiritual one is enclosed 
m the material like a sword in the sheath One would 
translate that m other words, the spiritual body emanates 
from the material by the act of meditation The further 
step taken by the meditating monk, whose mental condi- 
tions are described as m §85, runs thus he directs and 
bends his nund to the forms of supernatural (psycho- 
physical) faculties being one, he becomes many, being 
many, he becomes one, till he reaches with his body even 
up to the Brahma-worlds 


! On the ambiguity of these woids if T W Rhys Davids 
Sim II, J) 87, n 1. 
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All these passages show clearly that there has been 
the conception of different forms of being which has been 
contaminated with the cosmological system of different 
beings, namely classes of gods 

In A TII 125 (Vol I p 278 f ) the demputta Hat- 
thaka, fill mg with splendour from his beautiful appear- 
ance the whole Jetavana, approaches the Lord, but as he 
cannot find any support and sinks down, as clarified butter 
or oil, poured out on sand, trickles down, the Lord 
says to him oldnkam , Hatthaka , attabhdram abhwimmi- 
7id hi, “ take, Hatthaka. a material body " Before 
Brahma appears m the assembly of the Tavatimsa a 
splendid light comes forth from the Northern direction, 
a splendour becomes visible, surpassing even the majestic 
glory of the gods, and then appears Brahma Sanam- 
kumara Y add bhavte Brahma Savamkumdro derdvam 

Tdrat imsdvam pdtu b ha rati, oldnkam attahhd ram abhi- 
vtmminitrd pdtn bharati Ya kho pana bhavte Brahmuno 
l>akat tvanno avabhisambharavlyo so derdnam Tdvatun- 
'■dnam rakkliupathasmim , “ When, Lord, B S appears in 
the assembly of the Tavatimsa gods, he appears by creat- 
ing for himself a material body For that which is the 
natural appearance of B . that Lord is unbearable for 
the sight of the T ' (D XVIII 15, If,, Cf XIX 15f 
= Vol II, p 209 f esp 225f ) Brahma assumes fhe 
appearance of the youth Paftcasikba and by sitting down 
on the conch of each of the Tavatimsa gods he creates 
thirty-three shapes of himself (D XVIII 18 = TI p 211) 
These passages show that the conception of three different 
appearances, one for men, one for gods and one for the 
highest being, was, at least in some mythological garb 
in existence in the canonical scriptures 

Buddha “ the man ” is not always the man in the 
Nikayas The A II 36 ( = Vol II, p 38) refers to the 
answers of the Buddha given to the Brahman Dona’s 
F 33 
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questions He is neither a god, nor a gandharva, nor a 
yaksa, nor a man, he is a Buddha. It is true that this 
passage must be understood in the sense of Buddha’s 
mentality and Buddhist cosmology, namely that the 
Buddha is above all the beings, which are bound to be 
reborn Nevertheless, the Brahman Dona sees on the path 
where he followed the Buddha m the lahter’s foot-steps 
one of the marks of a mahdpunsa, the wheel In D XVI 
3, 41 — 47 the Buddha expresses his regret that Ananda did 
not ask him to live further, for, by his iddhipada the 
Buddha is able to live for a Kalpa or for a part of it 
Wherever the Buddha appears, in the assemblies of men or 
gods, he assumes the colour and the voice 4 of them, after 
having instructed them he disappears, and they ask • Who 
is this who speaks, a god or a man ? Who is this who 
disappeared, a god or a man ? (D XVI 3 21f ) The 
Kathavatthu XVIII 1 shows that the question of Buddha’s 
human origin vexed his believers, otherwise the passage 
would not use the argument of his birth in the Lumbini 
The Commentary (JPTS 1889, p 171), quoting the here- 
tical view ( laddh ) of the Vetulyaka, that the Lord bad 
his origin— ayoniso — in the Tusita-heaven, that he sent 
only a mmittariipa to the earth for teaching the law, in the 
person of Ananda (Comm on Kathav XVIII 2), is to 
some extent not m contradiction with a passage like D 
XVI 3, 15 Bodhisatto Tusita kdya'' canitvd This his 
birth-story itself contained all the germs for the develop- 
ment of his supernatural entity 

The passages quoted above (p 3f ) identify with the 
material nttd the kdya , they call It possessing a form, the 

4 1 anna and \nm, the meaning' is somewhat doubtful, see 
PTS Diet s v ranna 8 

n Wuduch, Buddhas Geburt 107 n 1, is right in refeinng to 
Lalitav (ed Lefmann), p (»(), 15 and explains kiii/a by tiiAai/rr 
But tn Latitav 51, 7 the splendour is coming from the tathanl 
l ii i to . 
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step to a rupa-kdya was really not far It is true, we 
find the term m the Divyav first in differentiation from 
the dharmakdya 11 But we must refer to the verb abhi- 
nimminati, occurring so many times m connection with 
the transformation of the body, and, what must be under- 
lined, also in tne Vetulyaka heterodoxy (Comm Kathav 
XVIII 2), later on substituted by the verb or noun from 
the root nirmd In the Suvarnaprabhasas II v 26 and 
28 (p 15) we find the two bodies nirmitakdya and dharma- 
kdya only 

The expression manomaya, referring to a higher 
realm of existence, reaches back on the one side to the 
Upanisad, on the other side it can be traced in connec- 
tion with the sambhogakdya unto the Mahayanistie texts 7 
The suthx-mayu is explained in Vasubandhu’s Abhidh. 
IV 113d ( = transl L de La Vallbe Poussin III, p. 234) 
as “ having the nature of something,” as, e g , a trnamaya 
grha is a house made of grass In accordance with that 
it is said for manomayakdya, manomr'jdtatvdt (III 40c 
= Vol II, p 122), because the being comes into existence 
without any factor like blood and semen, its synonyms are 
gandharra, antarabhaca Beings like that belong to the 
rupadhdtu , having a form, all limbs, organs, graceful 
appearance, colour, are radiating by themselves, able to 
walk through the air, feeding on joy, living a long time 
The very qualities and abilities owned the first men accord- 
ing to IJ XXVII 10 (Vol III, p 84) The sambhoga- , 
kaya is called on the other hand manomaya , made of mind,' 
it is still visible (rupavdn) s In connection with the 
suprahuman birth, the manomayarupa of the Tathagata 


See the passages quoted and discussed by, N: Butt 1 c 
p 103 f ' ’ 

7 Cf L de La Vallee Poussin, IRAS 1906, p. 961, oti ' 
iitanomaytdaya in Lankavat cf Suzuki, Studies, p 208 ff ,’ etc. 

h Ee La Vallee Poussin 1. c. 
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]S mentioned often m the Lokottara text, Mahavastu, I 
^18 t 15, II 20, 16 Not to he understood as the sambho - 
(jukaya of the later Mahayana, it must be conceded that 
a mahomaynknyu , mentioned m the D , must belong to a 
higher stage of the existence, either m meditation, or m 
'the ontological sense, as divine liemgs possess it The 
manomnyahdya, according to 1) II 83, emanating from 
the material hv meditation, finds its counterpart m a 
Tibet an text, where s uimddhi is said to be the characteris- 
tic of the ,s umbhoyakaya !) 

The differentiation of <i material and non-material 
world 10 to which stall the deities were subjected led to the 
conception of the idea that the Buddha must he something 
higher than those «/i?p«-beings. dhamma was m canonical 
texts already the essence of the Highest, a metaphysical 
notion, identified with biahmnn tltman and the Buddha 
himself 11 This is the sense of the dhnrmakaya as an- 
l other name, a metaphorical term lor the Tathagata m D 
' XXVII 9 (Vol III, p 84) In the Namasamgiti still 
the dhannakdya is called free from form (arupa), it, rests 

‘‘ itock bill, Tlie late of iJio Ituddha, p 200 , jn tile Lankawd 
o 81, Suzuki, 1 1 ansi , i> 72, Studies, p 210 Suzuki sa\s, SUulics 
l> 212 0 1 145, 831), ilia! the munomuya is a fmeiunnei of tlie 
iutei mi mdttuiuyu I am not so sure In the Commenian oi 
finddhaghosa (.see ,il>o\o) we have learnt that the second, iiianu- 
inui/u-attuldiui a, belongs to the iupahha\a and leaihes up to the 
Akanittha-heaven In the Lankiivat we do not meet uith ihe 
( lei in s/i iiihlioijd/iU i/n , lmt .Xtsipimiti lludilhu, who has his aliode 
in the Akamst lia-hea veil, being tile highest of all the rupa-worlds 
(Text, p 5(>, Tunisia turn, p TO, Studies, p 324) In vena* 3 ot 
the 4th Chap tei , the Lankavat save 

/n at yiil iiki red i/u sudd hit t <t hliumiiesu mu unit mi I u , 

mull psi ilium pu mm sthanam \kumstho rird/utr 

i'oi 1 In n ist Jm i/ti as a name of (lie Buddlui, <f JRAS 1000, 
]i 450, 058, 907 That the teim mmbhoqa is late, as the idea ot 
a mediate stage ot the Buddha between nuinuna and illimma, has 
been remarked b\ Butt, p 120 f , 320 

1,1 In the Canon the Itlmal/huni seems to he a later subdivision 
'of the / u/>u-\s orld , see PTS But s v nipu 2 

" See if und W Geigei, DJiamma, p 70 — SO 
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m the a/upadhdtu 14 The third existence, arupa-atta- 
bhdva , is attributed to the gods from the sphere of un- 
limited space up to the sphere where there is no idea 
(savna) nor absence of ideas, or, the arupa-stsLge is only 
cijndna (see above) [f the Nirvana was above them, it 
had to be without any mental activity, it was the Absolute 
The identity of utrrdna and dharmn by the way of old 
speculations of the absoluteness of brahman and its identi- 
fication with dhamma must have been the source of the 
later speculations on the Absolute 1 f D/uirmakdya in 
young Hinayana texts show still the immanent correlation 
between the in pa- and ariipa- world, the latter being the 
-ubstitute for the Absolute, later on the dhaimakdya, 

It would be wrong to trv to explain the trikdyu- 
doctrine only from a speculative point of view 14 The 
steps of development, the occurrence of only two bodies 
for instance in the Suvarnaprabha, where, II 28a, dharrna- 
kd.yo hi Sambuddhd , dharmadhdtus Tathdgatah, shows 
the conception nearly of the Hinayana, but never, unless 
in distinctly philosophical works, the idea of tnkdya 
Ucame free of cosmological, mythological features To 
quote the Lankavatara p 51, 7f , in Suzuki ’s translation 


.) It AS 191,0, p 9o(> ttiul n 3 

1 J Th Stiherbatshv , The Conception <>1 Buddhist JViivann, 
being lad 1927 See the ditteierit views ai < ot ding to n 231 1 , 
esp , p 26 f 

14 That means that the plnlologieal-liistoi leal hide 
<>i tlLe pioblems should not he avoided geneiallv A dietionarv 
ot .ill t he te nu,s common to HTn.nana and Mahaviina would show 
the development ot meanings, oiiginalJv without anv philosophical 
intention E g , in 1) II, IX, 22, 3.9, die rmuiointij/fi at til 
is sahhantja-ptucangl ahiiinnlri >/u, in Lalitav f)4, 4 the elephant 
Sets these attributes, <t tlie nninortuii/a i fipa of the Tathagatas m 
the Mahavastu In Ahhidli 111 98 (translation Vol IT, p 204) 
the first beings are desenhed m this wav The meaning ot abhi- 
nirmii begins m Hinayana texts The ielation between nniiiann- 
in Buddhism and an mana-ertta in Yoga lias been traced hv j 
1 topi Nath Ka vi raja, The Saraswafi Bhavana Studies, Vo] J, 
p 47 ff. and by J W Hauei, op cit 
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p. 46 “(Thus the Bodhisattvas) will attain the Tathagata- 
body which entering into the realm of Maya, reaches all 
the Buddha-lands, the heavenly mansions of Tushita, and 
the abode of Akanishtha 15 ” 


11 la lumioitiou with the development ut the idea ot thiee 
-•tapes eithei ot the soul m ot Buddha, Biahmau, Vmnu, more 
could be said, it the eluouolopj ot the relevant texts would stand 
on a more solid basis 
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Lakshman Sarup, M A , D Phil (Oxon), 

Professor of Sanskrit Literature at the University 
of the Punjab 

The date of Skandasvamm depends on the date of 
Hansvamm, the commentator of the Satapatha Brdhmana 
The latter gives valuable information about himself, his 
relationship to Skandasvamm and his date He was the 
head of the department of law of Vikramaditya, the 
emperor of Avanti or Malava The verse is the 
following — 

(shew i 

“ T Harisvami, the head of (the department of) law of 
II M the emperor Vikramaditya, lord of Avanti, am go- 
ing to explain (the SB) to the best of my intellectual 
effort ” 

He states that he was a pupil of Skandasvamm — 

pjt 1 

“ Sri Skandasvami is my teacher who — a sovereign 
(among scholars) — established the seven Soma-institutions 
and having written a commentary taught me the revealed 
scripture, i e , the Rgveda 

The date is given in the following verse — 
sic ( = 5^0 vrt f 1 

“ This commentary was written when 3700 and another 
40 years of the Kali age had passed away ” 

1 See my Tndicet to the Ximltn, Ini induction, pp ‘it), HO, 

3 Ibid. 

399 
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The Kali era began on the 18th of February 3102 B C 
The commentary was thus composed in 638 A D We do 
not know how old was Harisvamm when he wrote this 
commentary But if we take into consideration the 
maturity of spirit revealed m the commentary, he could 
hardly have written it say before he was 40 years old, 
although it may be the work of his old age But even if 
we assign the minimum age of 40 years to Harisvamm m 
638 A D , he would hardly receive instruction in Vedic 
exegesis from 8kandasv r mim sav before the age of 20, % e , 
618 A I) At the time of teaching him, Skandasvamin 
had written a commentary on the Rgveda Skandasvamin 
must have been at least a middle-aged man when he wrote 
his commentary on the Rgveda, / e , he would be about 40 
years old in 618 A D So his date will fall in the last 
quarter of the 6th century and the first quarter of the 7th 
century A D 

But if Harisvilmin was older than 40 in 638 A I) , 
the date of Skandasvamin will be pushed back slightly 
further This is the only possible conclusion, if we accept 
the evidence supplied by Harisvamm But if this evidence 
is subjected to a critical examination, it is impossible to 
accept the statement as it stands Thus, according to 
Harisvamm we must assume the existence of an emperor 
Vikramadityn at Avanti in 638 A D But there was no 
Vikramadityn at Avanti in 638 A D And there could 
not he any emperor assuming the grand title of Vikrania- 
ditya at Avanti m 638 A D as Harshavardhana'* was the 
undisputed emperor of Northern India from 608 to 647 
A D The ui'y defeat suffered by him was in 620 A 11 


' Harshavardhuna cannot he identified with Hamlin Vikia- 
madil.ya mentioned ny the liu /ufuiuiu/nn in. 126, 128, a,-, this 
Harsh a is called ft wlucli is not the title of Ha rshui ar~ 

dhnna of Thanesai. 
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at the hands of Pulikesm II when the Narbada was fixed 
as the southern boundary of his empire Avanti or Malava 
was therefore an Integra} part of his empire After 620 
A D Harsha never met with a reverse and reigned peace- 
fully till 647 A D There could be, therefore, no Vikrama- 
ditya at Avanti in 638 A D And as far as my historical 
knowledge goes, there was no Vikramaditya at Avanti even 
during a period of two or three centuries after the death 
of Harsha 

Let us now see if there was any Vikramaditya in 
Malava before the time of Harsha For this it will be 
necessary to make a brief survey of the history of Malava 
for two or three centuries previous to the reign of Harsha 

The western Satraps ruled over Malava in the first 
century A D when the Salta Chashtana established his 
kingdom at Ujjam His grandson Rudradaman I extend- 
ed his empire in the second century A D over the greater 
part of Western India, including Surashtra, Cutch, and 
Sind Chandragupta II Vikramaditya slew the last 
Satrap Rudrasimha and annexed Malava to the Gupta 
empire about 395 A 13 None of the Western Satraps ever 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya, so none of them could 
be identified with the patron of Hansvamin Chandra- 
gupta IT, no doubt, assumed the title of Vikramaditya, 
but he was not merely the lord of Avanti but of the whole 
of Northern India He could not be appropriately des- 
cribed as merely the lord of A nanti For him, this des- 
cription is unsuitable as it is not comprehensive enough 
and would suffer from the fault of avydpti Malava 
remained a part of the Gupta empire till it was wrested 
by the Huns under Toramana towards the close of the 5th 
century A D Malava was ruled by the Huns till their 
leader Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman m 
e 528 A D Yasodharman was a king of central India 
His inscriptions have been discovered at Mandasor, the 
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ancient Da^apura, about 100 miles from Ujjain. His 
victory over the Huns must have extended his sway over 
Ujjain and the rest of Malava jAs he was able to deliver 
India from the tyranny of the rule of the Huns, he assum- 
ed the title of Vikramaditya. As Avanti or Malava formed 
the home province of his empire, he could be appropriately 
described as the lord of Avanti In my opinion Ya£o- 
dharman is the only kmg who can be identified with the 
patron of Harisvamin The only obstacle which stands 
in the way of this identification is the date given by 
Harisvamin himself Now the text of the verse — which 
gives the date — is corrupt and has not been properly pre- 
served I therefore propose an emendation of the text 
and read the verse as follows — 




‘ ‘ I wrote this commentary when 3600 and another 40 years 
of the Kali age had passed away ” 

This will give the date of the composition of the 
commentary of Harisvamin as 538 AD Y asodharman 
consolidated his kingdom after his great victory over the 
Huns in 528 A D and could thus be the patron of Haris- 
vamm in 538 A D 

I may add that after Yafodhannan we do not come 
across any other Vikramaditya in Malava Yasodharman 
had a long reign He died c 583 A D. After his death 
his kingdom fell into pieces Malava seems to have become 
divided into two independent states, one of the Eastern 
Malava with its capital at Ujjain 4 and the other of Western 
Malava including Valabhl, and Saurashtra Siladitya 


4 There is a difference ot opinion Some think Ujjiam was 
the capital of Western Malava The division of Eastern and 
Western Malava iB assumed by most historians hut the testimony 
of Bana shows that there was no such division He simply speaks 
of one Malava only 
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the son of Yas'odharman seems to be the ruler of Western 
Malava only But he seems to have lost his independence 
about 593 A D There are a few passages m Bana’s Harsha- 
charita which if pieced together give an indication of 
iSiladitya’s loss of independence Prabhakaravardhana 
married Ya^ovatl Although it is not expressly stated, 
she seems to be the daughter of Yasodharman This is 
shown by her very name There are several cases on 
record where the later Guptas named their daughters 
after the father’s name, e g , Harsha-gupta daughter of 
Harshagupta was married to Adityavarman, Mahasena- 
gupta a daughter of Mahasengupta was married to 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana. On 
the analogy of the practice among the Guptas, it 
may be presumed that Yasodharman named his daughter 
after himself If YasovatP was the daughter of Yafo- 
dharman, then Siladitya would be her brother, who 
presented his son Bhandi to attend upon the sons of 
Prabhakaravardhana Bana remarks : — 



f Oh IV. p. H9. 

“ At this very time, the brother of Queen Yasovati made 
over his son named Bhandi — eight years old — as an atten- 
dant on the princes ” 

Bana does not expressly mention the name of the 
queen’s brother But as shown above it must be Siladitya 
Ordinarily an independent king would not suffer the 
humiliation of surrendering his son to attend upon the 
princes of another king From this remark of Bana, it 
is clear that Sllxiditya must have been defeated by Prabha- 
karavardhana and must have been compelled to surrender 
his son as a hostage In this light we can now understand 

5 The name is spelt as Yasomatl m Harslia’s ifadhubau 
Copper Plate. Ep Ind , I, 72. 
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another remark of Bana In the Hars hacha vita , Prabha- 
karavardhana is described as +n«q<3i‘^<3dl , UC*3: , Ch IV , 
p 132, ‘ an axe to the creeper in the form of prosperity of 
Malava ’ 

Slladitya, however, appears to have lost his kingdom 
altogether This is indicated by a verse of Kalhana, the 
author of the Rajatarangmi — 

CT# JTetmftST 5T I! 

“He (Pravarasena II of Kashmir) put Pratapaslla, also 
called Slladitya, the son of Vikramaditya, on the throne 
of his paternal kingdom, when he had been driven out by 
his enemies ” 

Slladitya lost his kingdom but regained it with the 
help of the Huna King Pravarasena, son of Toramana 5 
But he was finally crushed by Rajyavardhana m 606 A D , 
as is shown by the following remark of Bana — 

dwrf Ch VI. p 208 

“ Although he (Rajyavardhana) vanquished the army of 
the Malava King with the greatest possible ease 

With this defeat the kingdom of the Western Malava 
came to an end This is further supported by the fact 
that Hiuen Tsang who visited Western Malava in 641-2 
A 13 does not mention any reigning king His Slladitya 
who ruled 60 years before Ins visit 7 and who is identified 
by Sylvain Ldvi with the Buddhist Slladitya 1 must be 


11 This Toramana seems to he different tiom the lather of 
Mihuakula See M A Stem, A Chromite of the Kmyi of 
Kadi ml i , Intiodnetion, pp 82, 141 

7 V A Smith, The Earh / Histoiy of India, 4th ed , p 648 
Hiuen-Tsang\ Si-i/v-l, 1 , translated hv Beal n 261 A reign of 
50 rears is assigned to Silfiditva hr the Chinese pilgrim This 
is almost impossible in the ease of Slladitya son oi Yasoilhanuan, 
but will suit Ya&odliurm&n himself, who can be better identified 
with the Chinese pilgrim’s Slladitya, 
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different from the brother-in-law of Prabhakaravardhana 
Nothing more is heard of him m the kingdom of Western 
Malava At any rate, Dhruvabhatta, a nephew of Sila- 
ditya, and King of Valabhl, was a subordinate king and 
attended Harsha’s assemblies at Kannauj and Allahabad 
in 643 A D Thus m Western Malava there was no king 
who could assume the title of Vikramaditya in 638 A I) s 
Let us now turn to the kingdom of Eastern Malava 
with its capital at Ujjam After the breakup of the 
Magadha Empire, the later Guptas are known to have 
ruled over Eastern Malava ” They probably kept quiet 
during the reign of Yasodharman But after his death, 
they began to raise their head They must have thus 
come into conflict with Prabhakaravardhana who seems 
to have inflicted defeat and a humiliating treaty on them 
By the terms of this treaty, two princes named Kumara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta were surrendered by the Gupta 
King of Eastern Malava as hostages and they were 


b A word maj be said with regard to the cause of enmity bet- 
ween Piabhakaiavaidhana and Ins hi other -in-law Siladitya 
Prabhakaravai dhana’s matrimonial alliance willi Yasodharman 
must hare given a stimulus to the tormei’s ambition, to which the 
latiei’s death must have solved as a fillip Piabbakaiavardhana 
waged a war against the Huns and was probable successful to a 
certain extent, that is wdiy I3ana describes him as c a lion to the 
deer in the hum of Huns’ (prefwftwft ch IY p 132) He also 
fought and vanquished the Ivmgs of Smd, Gandhara, Gmjai aud 
Lata u 

op eit ) Stlaelitya could not look with equanimity on the 
giowing power and prestige of Piahhakaivaidiiana As 
lie himself could not offer effective resistance alone, he leversed 
the anti-Hun policy of his father Yasodharman and cultivated 
Iriendlv alliance with the foreigners His pro-Hun tendency 
is shown by the name Bliandi — a Hume name — which he gave to 
his son This is further proved by the fact that he was restored 
to his throne by a Hun King Pravarasena II of Kashmir The 
pursuit of a pro-Hun policy by Siladitya would explain, in my 
opinion, the cause of estrangement between him and his brother- 
m -law Pi abliakaravardhana 

0 Rama Shankar Tnpatln Early Position of Haisa, Malaviya 
Commemoration Volume, p 265 
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appointed to attend upon the sons of Prabhakaravardhana 
This trend of events is indicated by the following passage 
from the H a rshacharita of Bana • — 





“ I (Prabhakaravardhana) have appointed these two 
princes, the brothers Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, 
sons of the King of Malava, who have been tested, who 
are pure, modest, spirited and goodlooking, to attend 
upon you ” 

Both the princes are then brought in. The scene of 
their entrance is thus described by Bana • — 

nf i 

fa ^ 

■’ i ‘^niTsrmfa ^r:’ 
snjftrg: i . asr- 

2*rcwr wag: 1 

— Ch IV, p 155 






“ Having entered, they saluted from afar, — their four 
limbs and head touching the ground They took their 
seats in a proper place indicated by a kindly glance from 
the king After a short while, the king gave them in- 
structions, ‘ From to-day, you should both attend on the 
princes ’ 1 As Your Ma 3 esty commands,’ they said, and 

rising saluted Riijyavardhana and Harsha, with their 
crowns swinging on the ground From that day 
they both became constant companions of the princes ” 
From this description of Bana, it is clear that 
Prabhakaravardhana must have subdued the Gupta King 
of Malava, who was compelled to surrender his two sons 
to serve as attendants on the princes But the spirit of 
the Malava king was not broken When Prabhakara- 
vardhana fell seriously ill, the Gupta king of Malava 
attacked Kannauj , seized and slew Grahavarman, son-m- 
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law of Prabhakaravardhana and imprisoned his daughter 
Rajya^ri Bana’s words may again be qhoted : — 

gtfcJTffT JTT(«15T?I^JT tTf rYlfSfrf: I 

*rs**rt: *nm 

^KT^lt DTI^TT I f%srp=tft ^ «TOT f%5TI5=TT^^ Snqvf *TcST 
g^ff^TUTfr gqmfanftrem i ?% fainfq% sng: srwnsnftft’ i 

— Ch. VI, p 204 

“ ‘ Your Majesty on the very day on which the rumour 
that the kmg is dead spread about, H M Grahavarman 
was cut off from the world of the living along with his 
noble deeds by the wicked king of Malava The princess 
Rrjya^rl with her feet kissed by a pair of black iron 
fetters was thrown in the prison at Kanyakubja, confined 
like a common brigand’s wife It is also said that the 
wicked king is about to invade this land as well, as he is 
desirous of seizing it and he imagines the army to be 
without a leader at the moment This is what I have to 
report The matter now rests with your majesty ’ ” 

On hearing the report of this dreadful calamity, 
Rajyavardhana immediately marched against the kmg of 
Malava and took a terrible revenge The king of Malava 
was probably slam as nothing further is heard of him. 
His kingdom seems to have been annexed His treasury 
and other parapharnalia were forfeited Although 
Rajyavardhana routed the Malava army without any 
difficulty he was treacherously s law by the king of 
Gauda, an ally of the Malava king But the death of 
Rajyavardhana did not make any difference as far as 
Malava was concerned Harsha later on received all the 
wealth of the Malava Kmg through Bhandi, who follow- 
ed Rajyavardhana against Malava Bana states . — 

*nfw TsrTCTftR — Ch VII, p 252 

“ Once he (Harsha) heard from messengers that Bhandi 
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who had arrived and brought with him all the wealth of 
the Malava King, acquired, through the strength of 
arms, by Rajyavardhana — was encamped not far oif ” 

On the following day Harsha inspected the treasures 
brought by Bhandi Among other things, there were 

(1) thousands of elephants ^T^T^ftlilt: (2) 

horses as swift as antelopes (3) wonderful 

ornaments (4) pearl necklaces trRR; ^TUR 

(5) yaktail chowries (6) a white umbrella 

(7) beautiful women (8) royal 

paraphernalia like lion-thrones, couches, etc , fuintUT- 

(9) all the followers of the 
Malava King with their feet restrained with iron fetters, 
(10) and chests of treasure laden with heaps of precious 
stones with their numbers recorded on documents 

srctater qfcuKsmrq— cu vn, 

p 254 

Having inspected the booty, King Harsha ordered his 
officers to take charge of the property according to their 
lespective functions 

This shows that the Malava King was completely 
crushed Bana, nowhere mentions the name of the 
Malava King but states that he was a Gupta 

t'ft qfbw sr«TJTTfSr*>qRqt uqfuuu qfqqr 5% I 

— Ch VII, p 253 

“ He spoke again, ‘ Sire, when H M Rajyavardhana 
had attained the state of the celestial, and Kusasthala (i e., 
Kaimauj) was captured by a person named Gupta, Queen 
Raj vast! escaped from imprisonment and entered, with 
her retinue, the Vindhya forest ’ ” Bana probably felt too 
great a contempt for the Malava King to mention his 
name, But his name has been recorded in the Madhuban 
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Copper Plate inscription 1 " of Harsha m the following 
verse 


^irs^rifag^r srtf oti: i 
fafaw srgqt ^srr 5nn?rt fsw 
g r t ! 3 T «j,fc* E5 q ^R?TT5d^5T *K II 

“ By whom, all kings like Devagupta and others were 
vanquished with downcast faces in battle, like wicked 
horses with a stroke of whip, who after uprooting his 
enemies, conquering the earth and doing what was agree- 
able to his subjects, gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe, through adherence to truth 

Rajyavardhana engaged, during his life, m two 
battles only In early youth he was sent by his father 
against the Huns This is described by Bana in the 
following words — 


55T*T ^rf^rsn scrsq^jf 

^tt HTfir^grt^sr srrfftjT^r i — Ch V, p 166 


“ Now once upon a time, the king summoned Rajya- 
vardhana who wore an armour and sent him to the North 
to slay the Hunas as a lion sends his whelp to kill deer 
He was followed by a great force and attended upon by 
experienced counsellors and devoted great feudal barons 
Immediately after his return from the campaign of 
the North, Rajyavardhana had to march on a punitive 
expedition against the King of Malava Soon after his 
conquest of Malava, he was treacherously killed by the 
Gauda King So Devagupta, mentioned in the Madhu- 
ban copper plate as having been vanquished by Rajya- 
vardhana must be the King of Malava After the 
absolute victory of Rajyavardhana. the whole army and 
treasure of the Malava King was forfeited to Harsha. 


,B Ep. Rid, Vol I, p 72 
F M 
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The line of rulers of Eastern Malava came to an end about 
606 A D When Hiuen Tsang visited Eastern Malava 
in 641 A D , the state was then administered by Brahmana 
officers of Harsha Thus there could be no Vikramaditya 
in Eastern Malava m 638 A 1) 

If we accept the statement of Harisvamm as recorded 
in the verse quoted above, we are confronted with a 
dilemma We are asked to believe in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya m Malava in 638 A D which as detailed 
above is out of question The only solution of the diffi- 
culty is to emend the text of the verse so as to make 
Harisvaimn a contemporary of Yas'odbarman, who can 
he ' the only person to be appropriately identified with the 
patron of the commentator of the Satapatha Brahmana 
I f Harisvamm composed his commentary m 538 A 13 , 
then Skandasvamin, his teacher, can be assigned with 
justice to the end of the 5th century or the beginning of 
the 6th century AD 11 ’ *■ 

11 The onginal souiees <>1 inhumation for flu* lnstivn of this 
poiiod me the following — 

(J) liana, HaisUaihniita SKI text Pomliay, 1892 Tlieie is 
a standard English tiansbuion l>v E 11 Cowell and 
F W Thomas, London, 1897, although I have 
gnven ni\ own tianslation tliiongliont, as the toimer 
in places is not quite literal 

(2) KalLana, Rdiatmnni/nil , Skt text edited hv M A 
Stem, liinnbax 1892 It was translated into English 
b\ the Editoi of the Skt text and published in 2 
Vols , Westminister, 1900 

(0) TTiuen-Tsang, Si-yn-li. tian, slated into English liv Ileal 

(4) The Madhuban Copper Plate of Harsha, Ep Ind , 

Vol I and VII, the Banskhera Copper Plate of 
Haisha Ep Ind , Vol IV; tfie Aihole msenption 
of Pulikedin, Ep Ind , Vol. VI, p 1 ; and mserip- 
tions Nos 33, 35, 42, and 52 in Fleet’s Corpus In- 
\citptinnvm Jndicaivm, Vol IV 

(5) The original souices have been utilised by (a) A F 

Rudolf Hoeinle, Some Problems of Ancient Indian 
History, .TEAS, 1903, pp 545—570, (b) V A 
Smith, The Early History of India, Oxford, 1924, 

(c) Radhakumud Mookerp, Harsha, Oxford, 1926, 

(d) Rama Shankar Tripathi, Early Position of Tfarxa, 
N\a\wYwa VoimnemoTnticm Vol , pp, 251 — 275, 



^AkASMAIPADA AND ATMANEPADA 

Irach J S Taraporewala, B A , Ph D , 
Principal, M F Cama At ho man Institute, Andheri 

In the ancient I E languages the verbal conjugation is 
clearly distinguishable into two main groups known to 
Sanskrit grammarians as Parasmaipada and Atmanepada 
and to the western scholars as the Active and the Middle 
Voice respectively With all the connotations implied 
from our English Grammar the term “voice” seems 
rather misleading, whereas the Sanskrit terms are quite 
clear and the meaning, too, is defined by these names 
quite exactly The distinction between the two is rather 
subtle Parasmaipada, is “ the pada for another ” 
When the action done is reflected back upon some one 
other than the doer thereof, the verb should he parasmai- 
pada When it is reflected back upon the doer himself, 
then the verb is in the atmanepada — “ the pada for one- 
self ” These are the basic senses of these two forms, and 
in older forms of the I E languages we see the distinction 
between the two strictly observed In many cases the 
pada is determined by the very meaning of the root it- 
self thus uj (‘ to sport ’), ftvr (‘ to gain ’), 

C to extend ’) (‘ to be master ') are obviously 

atmanepada , so also *2 (‘to die ’) and ^ ( ‘ to fly ’) In 

Latih the so-called “ deponent verbs ” are relics of an 

atmanepada conjugation These are defined m Latin 
grammars as “ verbs with passive personal endings and 
a reflexive or active meaning ” Such are morior (‘ to 
die ’), querror (‘ to complain ’), potior (‘ to suffer ’), potior 
(‘ to be master of ’), miror (‘ to wonder '), etc The 
atmanepada endings are preserved m the Latin passive 

y/j 
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alone and so the original true atmanepada verbs that have 
survived in the language have been classified as these 
irregular “ deponents In Greek this distinction be- 
tween the two padas is very carefully observed in the 
earlier writings and even m the later period the active 
and the middle senses are clearly indicated m Greek - 
In the Avesta, too, the distinction between parasmaipada 
and atmanepada is very clear and m the metrical portion 
at least ( i e , in the Gd(ki b and in the YtGtx) has been care- 
fully observed 

An extended use of the atmanepada is when there is 
some advantage accruing to the doer of the action A 
good example is the root (‘ to worship ’) and its 

present participle srsTtrut, which are found in all stages 
of the Sanskrit language Instances of the use of this 
root in the parasmaipada are also common in the Vedas 
Another noteworthy instance of this sort of “ atmanepada 
of advantage ” is from the Bhagaxad-Gitd (xvi 18) — 
srsft w 'srmurft Here the root to kill ’), 

usually parasmaipada, has been used deliberately in the 
atmanepada in order to imply the advantage that would 
accrue by the slaying of the enemy 1 (‘to rule ’), % 
(‘ to choose,' Av nr a) are also atmanepada for the 
same reason, viz , that some advantage accrues to the doer 
of the action 

In the passive voice the verb is always atmanepada, 
in all the I E languages which have preserved the double 
set of endings This is but natural, for even if the verh 
is originally parsmaipada ( i e , the action is reflected back 
upon the object of the verb), m the passive construction^. 

1 G«*<n *ft* M Lane, .4 Latin Giant uuu , $ 1(725, 798 and 148(> 
ft 

-See Phan, Hotnem Gteek, $ 10G7-1068 

■ It c miiot lie < onteiuled that the titinaneptrla has been used foi 
metrical leasons, because it is equally easy to have 
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the object becomes the grammatical subject of the verb 
and hence necessarily demands atmanepada endings 

The mam idea of the atmanepada seems to be to 
emphasise the doer of the action, and hence that part of 
the finite form which implies the doer is emphasised or 
stressed In other words, m the atmanepada , the ending 
( sicW ) gets the accent If we compare some of the 
purasmaipada endings with the corresponding atmane- 
pada ones, we find the latter have the fuller or the stronger 
grade Thus -% ami -fcT aml-cT ((Jew Av -d and 
-ej,4T?T (Av -mo) and jpl (Av -maide), -ssrfor .,rnl-sip£; 
and in Greek -e> and ti arid and ejo (-t> tv e a ) etc. 

The so-called “ strong ” and “ weak ” bases in certain of 
the Sanskrit conjugations m the Present system depend 
upon this fact The difference between and . 

is just this that in the latter the actor is emphasised and 
hence the accent falling on the ending gives us the strong 
form -I - 




HEMANTASliSlRAU AND AHORATRE 
(Pan II 4 28) 

Dr P Thieme, 

University of hreslau 

The Veda knows six seasons of the year qrismdh 
‘ Summer,’ varshni (or varsah) ‘ rams,’ ‘ i Uirdd, ‘ autumn,’ 
hemantdh ‘ winter,’ ttttrah ‘ early spring ’ and vasantdh 
‘ spring ’ (A V xn 1 36) Sometimes their number is 
only five, hemanta and sisira being taken as one • pancar- 
tavo hemantasi hrayoh samdsena, Ait Br I 1 In this 
case, the name of the fifth season is hemantasi sirdu (T S I 

6 2 3, IV 3 3 2, V S X 14, K S XXXIX 7 ,M S II 

7 20} 

According to Panini II 4 28, hemantasiSirdv ahor- 
rdtre ca cchandasi, this form is used in the Veda ( chan - 
dasi), from which we must infer that he did not recognize 
it as a correct form in his own language (htu'isd) Panini 
did not say hemantasi si ran, although it is tc> be found in 
later writers again (cp BR , Raj Tar IV 401) He 
must have said either he mantas nitre in the dual, or — 
which is more likely — hemantasih tam in the singular 
He knew iisira as a neuter and therefore was of opinion 
that in Vedic hemantah iirau the gender of the first mem- 
ber of the compound prevailed As the Kadika remarks, 
his rule is a paravaUihgdpavadah , the word pUrvavat. being 
in force from Pan II 4 27 

Now iihia is masculine in AV VI 55 2, XIT 1 
3C and m h>B II. 13 1, etc J W/ackernagel in his 
Aitindische Grammatik has therefore not accepted 
Panim’s teaching (II 1, §15 a, note). And apparently 
he is right hemantahhrau is formed of hemanta- m + 
si.iira- m But his statement that siiiui is a neuter only 
m classical Sanskrit is not quite accurate There was a 

41o 
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reason for Pamni to teach hemantaHHrau the way he did. 
In the Black Yajurveda with which he was very familiar, 
as we know from L V Schroeder’s editions of the MS and 
the KS HHra is a neuter It occurs as such m MS. 
IV 9 18 HHram pratisthdnam (yayuh), KS VIII, 1, 6, 
MS 18 2 atha Hsiram asrjyata tasmad etad rtun w 

dsdntam krurdm , KS VI 2, XXXIV. 9 (brahmana ) , and 
in a rc quoted by Yaska, Nir I 10, Hsiram jivandya 
kdm 1 Yet the dvandva is formed in all the Samhitas 
alike h e manta- h Hr au (cf passages given above) 

The second part of Pamm’s rule ‘ ahordtre ' is really 
an exception to the following prescription, according to 
which, rati a- in the end of a dvandva or tatpurusa (cf 
II 4 26) takes masculine endings Ahordtre (since AV) 
and its plural aho rat rani (since RV X 190 2) are cur- 
rent Vedic forms Again we must infer from Panmi’s 
rule that he did not know or recognise these forms in his 
own language, though they may occur in later writers (cf 
BR Paficatantra, I v 329, ahordtrdni) 

But he knew ahoratra as a word of the spoken langu- 
age Although he omits to teach the form in which 
ahan appears before rdtra (cp vart 1 on Pan VIII 2 c8), 
he has taught ldtra for ldtn after ahah m V 4. 87 and 
makes use of the stem in his work several times II 1. 
45 ktendho rdtra vayavdh, III 3. 137 kdlavibhdge 

cdnahordtrdndrti, VI 2 33 panpratyupapa var jyamdndho- 
rdtrdvayave.su 

None of these passages is characteristic as to t the 
gender But since Panim explicitly confines the neuter 
gender of the dvandva to the Veda, there can be no doubt 

1 ( f paiticulurh I, V S« luoeder’s MS , page xiv ft uml 
/ 1' M <1 XXXIII. p 104 ft 

- Note the accent sihiam in all Ihe accentuated passages, 
MS 18 2, IV 9 18, Nil 1 10 Siti/aui conesponds to itiirdh 
as rdivih n to ml*dh m , id ran d m n ‘ act ’ to in rand ‘ active ’ 
(cf Macdonell, Vedjc Grammar, §86), 
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that he used ahordtra as a masculine, in accordance with 
his rule IT 4 20 

Ahordtra as a masculine occurs m Patafijali’s Maha- 
bhasya m the singular Patanjali on vart on Pan VIII 
2 68 and on Pan IV 2 4, where he defines Panim’s rule 
nakmtremi yuktah kdlah (IV 2 3) in the following way 
kah pun ah kdlo vaksatrena yujyate ? ahordt rah 

The plural ahordtvdh is easier traced It occurs, for 
example, in mantras given m younger Vedic texts fiG, 
III 15 5 ahordt ran cn samdhijdh, T A X 1 2 aho~ 
ultras cai satrasah, VS XXVII 45, SB VTII 1 4 8, 
have ahoidtrds te kulpantd.ni instead of KS XXXX 6, 
TA IV 19 1 , ahordt rani te kalpantam (ep Bloomfield’s 
Concordance) Furthermore we read in AV TV 35 4 

Y asm dv mrlsd virmitds trimsdda/dh samvatsard 
yd smart virrruto d r a dam rah 

ahordtra * yam 'party ant o ndjuh tenaudanenfttitardni ‘ 
m rtyiim 

Pamni’s explanation for the gender of ahoratre, aho- 
rdttnrn holds good Other examples for dvandva-com- 
pounds m the dual taking the gender of the first member 
are a<raradatati (Pan TI 4 27) and Vedic ukthdrkd n., 
ukt hf/maddm , ukmramu, dlkmtapdsl (Wuekernagel, op 
nt , §15/7) 

Ahordt rah on the other hand presents difficulties. A 
dvandva m the singular is regularly a neuter As we 
have asraradat am besides atnavadaran (Pan II 4 12) 
or classical rarsdht radnrn for Vedic narsdJaradau, classi- 
cal sudrdryam for Vedic sftdrdrydu (Wackernagel, op 
cit , §69c), we expect ahordt tarn for Vedic ahoratre And „ 
we are not to be quite disappointed, for we find actually 
ahordt ram in Manava Dharma^astra I 64, where it is 

' f Whatever may be the reading of the Pad«patha parii/dvto 
shows eleaily enough that ah o rati a is sandhi .form foj ahorutidh 
and not a neuter plural in a 

F. 35 
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defined as consisting of 30 muliurtas, if, as the solar 
day In I 05 we meet with allot at re - — but it does not 
mean 1 day and night ' as in the Veda, it is the dual of 

0 ho rut / tun signifying ‘ two (kinds of) solar days, namely 
t he human and the divine day • ahordtte nbhajatf » siiryo 
mdmi^adatrtke 

Tlie form considered correct by Pamni (IT 4 20) and 
used by Fntaftjali, nz , a ho rat rah , is obviously later than 
ahotdttdh and fashioned on this plural hirst, aho - 
nit i ah seems to have replaced ah oral ram What was the 
reason ? 

1 think we may guess it from the quoted AV pas- 
sages Here the days {a hot at /ah , m ) are named together 
with the year (nrm cat ninth , in ) and the months (mdsdh, 
m ) Other parts of the year often mentioned together 
with the months and days are the seasons ( ttuoah , m ) and 
the half-months (aidhamdnlh , m ) They are all mascu- 
line and have apparently drawn ahoidtidm into their 
analogy Ahordtidh means the full solar days, each 
consisting of day and night, they are the smallest of the 
regularly and continually repeating parts of the year 

1 ..iter on ahotdttdh must have caused the formation of a 
singulai ahotdttah Put the process doe-* not seem to 
ha\e finished with this 

'file parts of the full day- the nhoidtidraynrdh (1 an 
II 1 45, VI 2 H3)~-pdt attaint, apaiaidtra , pdrrdhtta 
ttptttdhua, madhydhna , Hr and the time-units d r yah a 
time of two days,' rtc which appear m Vedic texts only 
in certain adverbial cases as put rdhtie, *dydhndt (Wacker- 


* \eionhnj> to the vaitika of the Ni(ldha.ntak.minu<L “ S<nn- 
ldii/<'t-f>iintini ultiiun Udiam," tl matin, liniilin, eti , toim ail 
exception Hut the Kasikii lia-> (ft tiafiah, etc In Piit'iniiih (on 
wnt 1 on l’an 1 4 48) only fnnifia nous, and this onh once, 
and in the aeinsative, so that a de< won l- not possible In 
HIms\u II p 1 ti'J 1 o f fiindal-nitndi, //iiii< tuhdti t at aih , we 
find tin- m.isen]me used 
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nage], op nt ^49 b), are all masculine Wackernagel 
says ‘ for unknown reason ’ (15r), but I think we cannot 
be ver) wrong, if we believe that they have followed 
ahoidtrah as nhordtxih has followed mtisah , etc The 
result was that Panini could teach (d rand rat at put usayoh 
11 4 20) idtidhnd/idh paw so II 4 SO He has, however, 
to be censured classical a udnuVia, Vedic puuydhd are 
neiitn a, as lemarks viirt I on Pan II 4 30 and so is 
bliadiuhd AV VI 128 111 As these words did not 

designate days in their strictly temporal aspect, > e , as 
units of time, tliev weie leinoved from the influence of 
uhoidtia/i et( 




OTTOEOKORKHA 


Professor F W Thomas, 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford 

There is nothing new to be said concerning the Ut- 
tarakurus The allusions to this people in Sanskrit 
literature were quite sufficiently examined long ago by 
Lassen in an article published m the Zeitschnft fur die 
Kande des Morgenlandes (11, pp 62 sqq ) and in his 
In dutch e Alt eit hums kande (1847) I, pp 511 sqq , 846 sqq 
( = 1861, I, pp 612-3, 1018) The early references were 
also examined by Muir in his Sanskrit Texts , Vol II, 
pp 332 sqq , and summaries of the information are given 
m Zimmer’s Altindisches Leben, pp 101-2, and by Profes- 
sor Berriedale Keith in the Vedic Index (I, p 84) and m 
the Cambridge History of India (I, pp 118-9, 121) A 
real country being clearly contemplated in the earliest 
notices (A itareya-Bruhmana, VIII, 14 and 23), which 
speak of the people as pa/ena H i mar ant am , ‘ beyond the 
Himalaya,’ these authorities are inclined to identify their 
country with Kashmir 

The Pali V inaya-pitaka (Mahavagga, I, 19, Para- 
jika, l 2) mentions the Uttara-Kuru country, with its 
Anotatta-daha ( = Sanskrit Anamtapta-hrada), as a 
region which conceivably might be visited But generally 
m the later literature the two appear only m connection 
with the schematistic geographical system which places 
the Uttara-Kurus, as the northern continent, to the north 
of Himavat and south of Gandhamadana Concerning 
this geographical system, which in its main features was 
common to Brahmamcal, Jaina, and Buddhist beliefs and 
which rules exclusively in the Puranic and later (includ- 
ing Tibetan, etc ) literature, it is sufficient to refer to 

421 
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Professor Kirfel's Konmoq rayhie der Inder (see Index) 
According to this system the Anavatapta lake is identified 
with Miinusa-sai o-ruru , and from its northern side issues 
the river Slta or Slta, which flows out into the north- 
ea; tern ocean The identification of this river, which is 
named in the Mahd-lihnuiiu (see Sorensen's Index), with 
the Tarim of Chinese Turkestan (including, no doubt, its 
affluent, the Zarafshan or Yarkand river), appears very 
plainly in Huian-tsang s account (see Beal, Buddhist 
Recoids of the Western Wotld, l, pp 12-3 and notes, and 
Stein, Ancient Khotan , pp 27, 35) This may, however, 
not have been the original association, since the name of 
the river was attached at one period to the Jaxartes, or 
Svr-darya, which still retains it (,T HAS 1906, p 202) 
The Slta (in Ktesias Side, in the later Greek wi iters 
Slims or Si/Ius) was a legendary stream, having light 
water whereon all objects (according to the Mahn-Bhdrato , 
XII, 82, 3099, even boats) refused to float The paradis- 
iacal conception of the Uttara-Kuru realm, including as 
one notable feature a marked freedom of women, is vividly 
expounded m the Mahd-hhdiata (VI, 6, XIII 57) and 
the R'lmclyana (IV, 44, 81 sqq ) 

Concerning Ptolemy's Ottorokon ha{s) mountain (and 
city) and Otto/okon hen people also nearly all that is neces- 
sary lias been stated by Lassen (lot- cit ) and Vivien de 
Saint-Mart m (Elude { "ii/ fa Geoqiaphie G/ecque et Latine 
d( /'hide, pp 425 sqq ) and reproduced by McCrindle in 
I he notes to his translation of Ptolemy, pp 298 sqq It 
is pointed out that Ptolemy m his account (VI 16) of 
Serike records the Ottorokorrhai as a real people settled 
m the south of Chinese Turkestan along the Hemodos 
and the Chinese mountains, and that for their town 
Ottorokorrha he gives according to his system a definite 
longitude and latitude, which locates them between 
Khotan on the west and Thogara (m Kan-su) on the east 
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Moreover, he places in the mountains of the Ottorokorrha 
country one of the sources of the river Bautisos, i e , the 
Cer-cen river Ptolemy’s date was about 180 A.D , and 
his information goes back to about 100 A D , being derived 
from the work of Marinus of Tyre, who used the reports 
of the trade-agents of a merchant Maes travelling m 
Chinese Turkestan (A Herrmann, Die alien Seidenstras- 
sen zwi sc hen China und Syr ten, 1910, pp 18-19) Since, 
however, the name Ottorokorrha is certainly the reflexion 
of the Indian Vttara-kurn, which is many centuries older, 
it is evident, as was remarked by Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
p 414, that among the agents or informants of Maes there 
had been an Indian intermediary 

Now that more is known of the Himalayan countries 
and of Chinese Turkestan it would no longer be absurd to 
suppose that even the Vedic Indians had received, say 
through the Bactrians or through the Hards, some vague 
reports of peoples in Chinese Tmkestan But evidently it 
was in the course of a first real acquaintance with the 
country, at the time of the Buddhist propaganda m the 
first century A I) , that Indians found there a region to 
which they applied the old familiar designation Uttara- 
Kuni What circumstance led to this identification? 
And why have we no hint of it m at least the Buddhist 
literature of later times, when the country had become 
familiarly known to pilgrims and resident communities? 
As has been observed by M Sylvam Levi ( Bulletin de 
I'D, -ole F ranqaise d'K.rtreme-Oi tent, IV, pp 558 sqq , 
V, pp 253 sqq ), some of that literature is acquainted 
with cities and peoples in Chinese Turkestan and centres 
m that region Perhaps the penchant, nowhere stronger 
than among Indians and Central- Asians, for etymologiz- 
ing names may supply an answer to these questions. In 
the eastern part of Chinese Turkestan, between the 
Cer-cen river and Lop-nor on the north and the mountains 
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on the south, lay the kingdom originally known to the 
Chinese as Lou -lan, which name has been shown (Stein 
Serindia, pp 415-6) to represent a form Krora or Korara, 
applied in the KharosthI documents to people of the Shan- 
shan kingdom the district in which lay their capital 
town Yu-ni was called Krorayina It seems quite likely 
that this name, possibly m connection with some social 
feature, such as the relatively notable freedom of women 
in the country, may have suggested the application of 
the name Uttara-Kuru. 

Why is it, then, that no trace of such Central- Asian 
Uttara-Kurus transpires in the Sanskrit literature, 
whether Brahmanical or Buddhist ? Perhaps this was a 
result of increased knowledge of Central Asia, which 
must have resulted from the travels of pilgrims and traders 
during the period of Kushan rule in India and from the 
establishment of an Indian administrative system and 
language in Shan-shan itself In the course of the second 
century A D the old kingdom of Lou-lan became finally 
merged m the enlarged state known to the Chinese as 
Shan-sban (the name of Lou-lan, indeed was changed by 
the Chinese at an earlier date in the first century B C ) . 
m the KharosthI documents the Korara people and the 
town Krorayina appear only as elements m the enlarged 
state Accordingly the original idea of a people identical 
with the legendary Uttara-Kurus may have lapsed for 
want of a basis just as the old fable connecting Britain 
with the Roman Brutus failed to maintain itself in the 
country known as England. 

The certainty (for such it is) of an Indian inter- 
mediary for one item of Ptolemy’s information suggests a 
question concerning the name of the Cer-cen river, which 
he gives as Bautisos (elsewhere it is Bautes) and which the 
Chinese give as A-nou-ta (Stem, Serindia, p 297) Else- 
where ( Acta Orientalia, XII, p. 58, XIII, p. 44) we 
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have suggested that the Greek form was origin- 
ally Nabautes and identical with both the Chinese 
and a name Navote occurring in the Kharosthi documents 
from Chinese Turkestan Now the same Chinese char- 
acters are used (Rosenberg, A Study of Buddhism, p. 484, " 
Col 3) to represent the name of the great Naga-king of 
Indian mythology, Sanskrit Anamtapta, Pali Anotatta . 
and this suggests that in the native name of the river the 
etymologizing Indians had found a reflex of that old 
Naga designation Upon reflection indeed the thing will 
seem to have been inevitable, once the Korara country had 
been identified with the realm of the IJttara-Kurus, 
associated from time immemorial with the Anavatapta, 
or Anotatta, lake and its Naga divinity that the latter 
was known to the Buddhists of Central Asia might have 
been confidently assumed, even if he were not several times 
mentioned m the local records of Khotan 




EVOLUTION OF THE MYTH OF AHALYA 
MAITREY I 

Dhirendra Varma, M A , D Litt , 

Reader in Hindi, University of Allahabad 

The earliest reference to the story of Ahalya occurs 
in the Brahmanas' At one place in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, Indra has been given the epithet ‘ the paramour 
of Ahalya ’ ( A halydyai jdrah, m 3, 4, 18) While explain- 
ing the above epithet, the Sadvmisa Brahmana (i, 1) 
clearly says that Indra was the paramour of Ahalva- 
Maitreyl A similar reference is found m the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana also (n, 79), but no details about this well- 
known story have been given in any of the Brahmanas nor 
do we come across any reference to the curse of Gautama 
and the deliverance from it by Rama 

The first detailed version of the story of Ahalya is 
found in the Ramayana of Valmiki (Balakanda, Sargas 
48-49) 3 The story as it is related in this first Sanskrit 
Kavya by Visvamitra to Rama has been summarised 
below • 1 

“ This asylum formerly belonged to Gautama, and 
here m days of yore Gautama m company with Ahalya 
carried on austerities Perceiving occasion, Saclii's 
Lord, assuming the form of that ascetic approached 
Ahalya Out of curiosity that one of perverse under- 
standing consented to the proposals of the chief of celes- 
tials When after the meeting, Indra was about to leave 

1 Maedonell and Keith Veda Index, ‘ Aliul\ a iluitieyl,’ 

In Ins well-known Hindi hook Slin (ibsvaim Tulsidas jl kil 
diva in hunt a (Banhipui , 1910, pp 404-405), Balm Slav Nun dan 
Saliai has drawn attention to the references to the stoiy of Ahalya 
found in the post-Veda Sanskrit literature 

3 The summary is based on the English translation of the 
epic by M N Dutt, Calcutta, 1892. 
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the cottage he saw Gautama returning Seeing the 
wicked thousand-eyed deity in the guise of an ascetic, the 
anchorite, fired with rage, said — ‘ And since assuming 
my form thou hast done this foul deed, thou shalt lose thy 
scrotum ’ Gautama cursed his wife also — ‘ For a thou- 
sand years thou shalt live here feeding upon air, without 
food, tormented with repentance and thou shalt remain in 
this hermitage unseen of any (adrsyd sarvabhutdndm) 
And when the son of Da^aratha, Rama, shall come to this 
wood, thou shalt be cleansed of thy sm and shall in thy 
own form regain my side ’ Having said this Gautama 
forsaking this hermitage, began to carry on penances on 
the summit of the Himavat (Sarga 48) ” 

In the next Sarga, after describing in detail- how 
Indra was given the scrotum of a ram by the gods, Vi^va- 
mitra addressed Rama — ‘ Therefore do thou enter the 
hermitage and deliver the divine Ahalya ’ “On hearing 
this Rama along with Laksmana and Vis'vamitra, entered 
the asylum, and they beheld that magnificent dame flam- 
ing in ascetic energy, and incapable of being gazed at too 
near even by the celestials and the Asuras And by 
virtue of Gautama’s word, she had been incapable of being 
seen by any in the three worlds, till the sight of Rama 
And now the curse having come to an end, she could be 
perceived by them And the two descendants of Raghu 
then took hold of her feet , lut remembering Gautama’s 
words she on her part took hold of theirs And with a 
collected mind she extended unto them the rites of hospita- 
lity Gautama also, happy on his union with Ahalya, 
honored llama highly And having duly received signal 
honors from the ascetic, Rama set out for Mithila ” 

The next detailed but slightly evolved version of the 
story occurs m the Adhyatina Ramayana which, is said to 
be a part of the Brahmanda Purana Here are the rele- 
vant portions of the story as put in the mouth of Vi£va- 
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mitra in the Balakanda, Sarga 5 of this Ramayana.* 
“ There was a Rishi named Gautama who worshipped 
Hari through austerities Unto him Brahma gave in 
marriage his daughter Ahalya With her that great 
ascetic lived m this Airama The god Indra was evdt 
seeking for opportunity to overpower her Once upon a 
time as Gautama had gone out he approached her in the 
guise of the Muni Having visited her he forthwith came 
out. In the meantime the Mum also returned home. 
Seeing Indra coming out of his house disguised as him- 
self the Muni got very angry and cursed the king of gods 
thus — ‘ Attached as thou art to lust, o sinful wretch, do 
thou take thousand lustful forms ’ He also cursed Ahalya 
— ‘ O vile wretch, do thou remain in my A^rama fixed, on 
a slab of stone (Sildyam tistha ) meditating with a 

single heart upon the supreme Lord Rama On the expiry 
of many thousands of years when the auspicious Rama, 
the son of Dasiaratha, shall visit this A^rama with his 
brother and shall ride the stone upon which thou art fixed, 
thou shalt be purified from sin and worshipping Rama 
with faith be freed from this curse and shalt serve 
me happily as before’ Saying so Gaul ama went to tlie 
Himalaya Since that time Ahalya is sitting in this 
auspicious As'raina, unseen by all creatures subsisting 
upon air and waiting for the touch of the dust of thy feet.” 
After this is described the deliverance of Ahalya which 
is followed by a long stuti of Rama by Ahalya in which she 
describes the efficacy of the dust of the feet of Rama and 
in which she ultimately identifies him with the ancient 
Purusa. ‘ Having thus hymned Rama, who was standing 
in front of her, having bowed and circumambulated him, 
Ahalya went to her husband with Rama’s permission ” 

4 The summary is based on the English tianslation of the 
Adhjatma Itamayana by Lala Barj Nath, Allahabad 1913 
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Brief references to the story of Ahalya are scattered 
throughout the Sanskrit literature dealing with Rama 
For instance Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsia briefly refers 
to the story in two verses ' The story is referred to in 
some of the Puranas also For instance the version found 
in the Padma Pur an a" is similar to that found in the 
Kavya of Kalidasa 7 

The latest evolved form of the legend of Ahalyaoccurs m 
the Ramaite literature written m the modern Indo-Arvan 
languages The description found in the Rama-eanta- 
manasa (Balakanda, Dohas 242-43 m the Sabha edition) 
written by GosvamI Tulsidas (1575 A D ) is represent a- 
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live of this comparatively modern outlook Here is the 
English version of the text as given by Growse 8 “On the 
way he (Rama) spied a hermitage without bird, deer or 
any living creature near it, and observing a remarkable 
stone inquired of the samt about it, who in reply gave 
him the whole history — ‘ Gautama’s wife was by a curse 
turned into a hard rock, and is now longing for the dust 
of your lotus feet, O Raghublr, show mercy upon her ’ 
Then follows the deliverance of Ahalya in whose mouth 
is put a long stuti in praise of the greatness of Rama 
“ Thus full of jubilation, with oft-renewed prostration, 
did Gautama’s long lost bride, 

With the boon she most had craved, thus graciously 
return to her husband’s side ” 

Here are a few conclusions drawn from the important 
references to the story metioned above 

(1) The earliest references, as found in the 
Brfihmanas, clearly show that the story of Ahalya is based 
on mythology or religious allegory and not on any histori- 
cal or even legendary account The commentators have 
variously interpreted the original version of the allegory 
Rumania Bhatta in the Sistacara Prakarana of the 
Tantra-vartika suggests that the sun, because of its great 
splendour, is called Indra, while night is called Ahalya, 
because it disappears during the daytime Now because 
indra in the form of the sun makes the night (Ahalya) 
disappear hence he has been given the epithet A halya-jma 
and not because of any illicit connection with another’s 
wife" 


h Giowse, F S The It am a van a ot Tulsidas, Vol I, fawn- 
pore, 1891, pp 132, 133 
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(2) Another remarkable feature of the earliest 
version of the story is that references to the curse of Gau- 
tama and the deliverance of Ahalya by Rama do not occur 
here The story was most probably modified later on by 
the devotees of Visnu to show his greatness, particularly 
in contrast to the still popular Vedic god Indra 

(3) Valmlki has given prominence to the misbehavi- 
our of Indra but Ahalya’s conversion into a stone-slab on 
account of the curse of Gautama and her taking the 
original form by the touch of the dust of the feet of Rama 
are not mentioned in the great epic. According to 
Valmlki’s version she was ‘ incapable of being seen by 
any in the three worlds till the sight of Rama ’ Further 
it is Rama and Laksmana who first touch the feet of 
Ahalya It is clear that the epic version of the story 
belongs to a period when the efficacy of the name or the 
dust of the feet of Rama had not been established 

(4) The version of the Adhyatma Ramayana 
represents an intermediate stage with reference to the curse 
of Gautama Here Ahalya is not changed into a stone 
but performs penance fixed on a stone-slab and when Rama 
touches this stone-slab with his feet she is released from the 
effect of the curse In this version we, for the first time, 
find a long eulogy of Narayana who has taken the form 
of Rama The misdemeanour of Indra and the deliverance 
by the Rama form of Visnu both occur side by side 

(5) The modern version of the story as found in the 
Rama-carita-manasa is further modified to suit the tastes 
of a perfect devotee of Rama The pious-hearted Tulsi- 
das could not brook the narration of the fall of Ahalya, 
even though by mistake He merely makes a guarded 
reference to her earlier life From Tulsidas’s point of 
view, the deliverance of the fallen lady by Rama is of 
greater significance and he consequently narrates the 
story from this place The conversion of Ahalya into a 
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stone-slab and her resuming the original form through 
touch of the feet of Rama’s feet have, however, been 
clearly mentioned by Tulsidas The praise of Rama by 
Ahalya is the most prominent portion of the story in the 
Manasa and here the influence of the Adhyatma Rama- 
yana is clearly traceable 

Thus we find that this famous legend of Ahalya 
begins with Indra, the paramour of Ahalya, and ultimately 
merges into the greatness of Rama, the saviour of the 
fallen lady The story is a fine specimen of the gradual 
evolution of a Brahmanic legend or allegory and its 
gradual adaptation by the devotees of Visnu to serve their 
own purpose It has a peculiar importance from both 
these points of view 
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SYNTAX OF THE DATIVE CASE IN THE RGVEDA 

Dr Siddheshwar Varma, M A , D Litt , 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of Wales College, Jammu. 

Speyer in his Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax (p 13) 
points out that the Indo-germamc dative was from the 

The close relation ^ be S lnmn g. » " To-and-for Case" 

of the RgTe<li< This observation, although generally 

dative to the verb , . . 

correct, is incomplete, for it ignores an- 
other indispensable and dominating fact involved in the 
ancient conception of the dative — the part played by the 
verb m regulating its central notion We are so accus- 
tomed to such phrases as “ A box for the journey,” “ A 
book for study,” that we cannot conceive that the dative 
of the ancient Indo-Germame people was dominated by 
some action on the part of an Agent, an action (in the 
widest sense, including being) referring to a person m 
most cases, but also to things 

To consider this point let us consult the most ancient 
literary record of the Indo-Germame people, nz , the 
Rgveda Thus ‘ agndye ' the dative form of the. word 
agni- (which, in certain respects, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant word in the Rgveda) occurs 45 times m the 
Rgveda In connection with these 45 forms not a single 
substantive occurs, with all these forms distinct verbs (a 
participle only m one case) have been used 

Again, ‘ jdndya ’ the dative form of the word jdna- 
occurs 30 times in the Rgveda In connection with 26 of 
these dative forms distinct verbs have been used , while in 
connection with only four of these forms substantives and 
adjectives have been employed That even these four 
substantives and adjectives are either dim verbal or predi- 
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cative forms or are connected therewith will be evident 
from a notice of all these four forms which I give as 
follows : — 

(1) sdm janaya — “ Happiness to mankind ” . (Rg 
IX, 11.3) Evidently here the word bhavatu “may be” is 
understood and “ happiness ” is virtually connected with 
the verb. 

(2) janaya jiistah (Itg 9 9. 2 ) . “ Pleased with the 
person (offering praise) ” 

(3) janaya justam (Rg 1 44 4) 

(4) jdndye dam suvijnandm (Rg 7. 104 12) “ (It is) 

easy for a knowing person.” The last three are evidently 
predicative forms 

Again, take asmabhyam, the dative plural form of 
asmad - This form occurs 94 times in the Rgveda of 
which 89 forms are distinctly connected with verbs, and 
only on five occasions is the form connected with substan- 
tives and adjectives That the same remark holds good 
of these latter will be evident from a notice of these forms 
as given below : — 

(1) iam asmabhyam astu (Rg 5 47 7) • “May 

happiness be to us ” 

(2) asmabhyam, soma gdturit (Rg 9 65 13) “ Soma 

(be) a guide to us ” 

(3) asmabhyam (vartih) ydtam (Rg I 117 2) 

“ Come to our house ” 

(4) asmabhyam dpratishkntah (Rg 17 6) “ Not 

disappointing us ” 

(5) asmabhyam gatuvittamah . ydhi (Rg. 9 106. 

6) : “ Come, O our best guide ” 

Except in (5) and (3) the dative though directly con- 
nected with substantives and adjectives is indirectly 
dominated by the verb, 
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The above mentioned forms of the dative are all 
illustrations of the dative of persons, and it remains to be 
seen whether the verb equally holds the position of a 
dominating factor of the dative of things in the Ilgveda. 
Let me mention an example The word utaye (dative 
of uti-, “ protection ”) occurs 83 times m the Ilgveda; on 
82 occasions jt is entirely connected with verbs; it is con- 
nected with a substantive in a single case (Rg 9 66 4). 

Even in the above exceptional case where utaye is 
directly connected with a substantive, m the sentence 
“ pavasva sakhibhya utaye ” (9. 66 4 ), “Come for 

protection to (your) friends,” the indirect connection with 
a verb is apparent The dative in the Ilgveda, then, in- 
dicates that some action is performed for a person or 
a thing 

In this connection the observation of D B Monro 1 
(A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 143) is of some 
interest “ The true dative expresses the person to or 
for whom some thing is done, or who is regarded as chiefly 
affected or interested ” That some thing is done, or some 
one is affected, is apparent from the data of the Rgveda 
Rut that the entity for which the action is done should be 
necessarily a person is contradicted by the material 
afforded by the Rgveda, where side by side with persons 
we find (as shown m utaye above) abstract things equally 
and copiously connected with verbal action There are, 
then, no historical literary records in the Rgveda for 
Mr Monro’s view, though ethnologically his view may be 
sound and may refer to pre-historic times 

These data amply substantiate the traditional view, 
upheld by ancient Indian Grammarians, and propounded 
by Panini ini 4 32 ( karmand yam abhipraiti sa sampra- 
danam) ‘ ‘ that which is intended by means of action is the 

1 Quoted by Prof Giles m his Manual of Comparative Philo- 
logy, second edition, p 323. 
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dative,” .that some action is a necessary and governing ele- 
ment in the conception at least of the Rgvedic dative. 

The further observation of Speyer (Ibid., p 13) that 
the dative of purpose and the dative of persons 
(“ Receiver ”) were a later development out of the “ To- 
and-for-Case ” is merely conjectural and he does not 
adduce facts or data to support his view On the other 
hand, from the material given above and to follow, it 
would be evident that there is copious evidence of both 
these so-called developed forms of the dative m all the 
chronological strata of the Rgveda According to Speyer, 
who follows Roth, the dative signifying the objective of 
movement, the “ Wohincasus,” forms an earlier stage in 
the Rgveda, and the dative signifying the person as a 
receiver, or the dative of purpose is a later development 
Facts, however, show that quite the reverse is the case 
Let us take two typical cases If we take two verbs, say 
gam- to go and da- to give, the Rgveda ought to show 
copious evidence of the dative “ Wohincasus ” and com- 
paratively scanty material for the dative of persons (the 
Receiver) Rut what are the facts 1 My calculation shows 
that the verb gam- in the Rgveda is connected with 54 
case-forms, out of which only one (1 106 2 dgata mrra- 
tdtaye , “ come to the battle ”) is dative and that too 
belongs to a portion which pertains to a later chronological 
stratum of the Rgveda This is the only dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which the verb gam- gives to us m the later chrono- 
logical strata of the Rgveda Of the other 53 forms, 6 
are locative and 47 are accusative On the other hand, 
the verb dd- ‘ to give ’ in the Rgveda is connected with 115 
case-forms out of which as many as 110 are dative, and of 
course signify without exception, the dative of persons 
These data, then, amply show that the dative of persons 
is neither a rare occurrence in the Rgveda nor a later 
development, for it is copiously met with in all chrono- 
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logical strata of the Rgveda It is the dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which is, comparatively speaking, so rare in the 
Rgveda 

That the verb holds a dominating position m rela- 
tion to the dative, that the dative of persons is quite 
copious m the Rgveda and the “ Wohincasus ” dative is 
comparatively rare in our Veda can be established from 
another group of data which I give below — 

1 The accusative form agv/m occurs 240 times in 

the Rgveda and is of course exclusively connected with 
verbs Of these 246 verbs only 2 imply “ to give ” I 
say imply , for even they do not directly signify “ to give ” 
One of them jdgt rd nisah (6 1 3) literally means 

“ awakened,” the other piprtam (6 00 12) literally means 
“ fill ” The dative form agndye, however, as already 
indicated above, occurs 45 times in the Rgveda, and is 
exclusively connected with verbs Of these 45 verbs as 
many as 10 mean “ to give ” and only two mean ‘‘ to go, 
flow, move, etc ” So it is the dative (of persons of course) 
and not the accusative which has monopolized the verb “ to 
give,” while the “ Wohincasus ” dative occurs only 
twice 

Another interesting fact in this connection is the 
number of verbs meaning “ to worship ”, as many as 10 
of these mean “ to worship ” and these also show another 
10 forms of the dative of persons In fact, deducting 
three forms, two connected with the verb “ to go ” or “ to 
move ” and one connected with the verb meaning “ to be 
able to,” the remaining 42 forms of agnaye are datives of 
persons 

2 In the same way the word janaya which is strict- 
ly a dative of person occurs thirty times in our Veda, and 
is connected with 26 verbs, only two of which mean “ to 
go or move ” Another interesting fact in connection with 
jdnuya is that as many as 10 verbs meaning “ to make ” 
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or “ create ” are connected with it. This further sub- 
stantiates our view of the dominating position of action 
as expressed by the verb m relation to the dative case in 
the Itgveda 


The above facts will be 

clear from the 

following 

tables 





Number and meaning of verbs connected 

with 

the 

word aqnim m the Rgveda — 

- 



To give 

2 

To increase 


6 

To praise 

46 

To urge 


3 

To worship, etc 

24 

To reveal 


1 

To choose 

12 

To send 


1 

To tell 

8 

To bear 


5 

To call, invoke 

28 

To obtain 


1 

To heg 

17 

To shake 


1 

To set, establish 

14 

To refer 


1 

To kindle 

17 

To please 


1 

To produce 

30 

To abandon 


1 

To know 

6 

To sprinkle 


1 

To come 

8 

To bring 


0 

To remove 

1 

To protect 

« 

2 

Total 


246 



Number and meaning of verbs connected 

with 

the 

word agnaye m the Itgveda - 

- 



To speak 

7 

To make 


6 

To convey 

5 

To praise 


4 

To give 

10 

To worship 


10 

To go 

2 

To be able to 

« . 

1 

Total 

... 

45. 
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Number and meanings of 
word jandya in the Rgveda — 

verbs connected 

with the 

To speak 

. . 1 

To bring 

5 

To give 

5 

To shine 

... 1 

To make 

. 10 

To fill 

. 2 

To go 

. . 2 




Total 26 


Substantives (already men- 
tioned) 4 

Grand Total . 30 

From the results established in the above discussion it 
will not be surprising to note the striking feature of the 
dative ease in the Rgveda — the vast variety 
of T verba aat uBld ne m verbs used in connection with it. 

dative* 1011 Wlth the Almost every shade of meaning represent- 
ed by the verb can be traced in relation to 
the Rgvedic dative For arrangement’s sake I shall 
classify verbs into four divisions, viz , verbs signifying 
(a) Communication (m the widest sense), ( b ) Feeling, 
( c ) Action, (d) Movement 

A Communication 

Verbs meaning “ to give, to speak, to beg, to report, 
to open, to reveal, to bring, to carry, to send, etc ” will 
come under this heading It will be noted that by them 
is intended a sort of contact or approachment between one 
entity (a person or a thing) and another expressed by the 
dative, generally a person 

(1) To give . — 

It is the use of this verb to which the dative in Latin 
and m Sanskrit ( sampraddna ) owes its name And al- 
though ancient Indian Grammarians in general hold the 
F. 38 
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essence of the dative to be an “ intended object ” (animate 
or inanimate), there have been Indian authorities accord- 
ing to whom the Dative essentially signifies “ to give.” 
This was the opinion of the vrttikara of Panini (as men- 
tioned by Bhattoji Dikshita in his Sabdakaustubha, 
p 534), but the opinion was rejected by Patafijali who 
urged that in a sentence as kkandikopddhydyah tasmcn 
capetdm daddti, “ The angry teacher gives him a slap on 
the face,” we cannot reasonably assume that an actual 
giving is meant, and yet the dative ( tasmai ) is used 
here The material offered by the Rgveda shows that 
although this use of the dative, as established above, 
belongs to the very oldest chronological strata of 
the Rgveda, it is by no means the decisively pre- 
dominant meaning Other verbs, as “ to worship, 
praise, etc ” equally hold their own against this 
use in the Rgveda The name dative or sampradana was 
only symbolic or representative and did not cover the full 
import of the case Of the various examples of the dative 
used in connection with the verb da- “ to give,” a couple 
of examples will suffice here — 

(a) 5undm asmdbhyam utaye vdruno mitro ( a)?yamd 
yacchatu — Rg X 126 7 

“ May Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman give us happiness 
for (our) protection ” 

Note the impersonal dative {utaye) in the sense of 
purpose and the dative of person {asmdbhyam) in the same 
sentence 

(b) yds tubhyam ague {a)m/taya ddsat — 4 2 9 

“ He, O Agni, who offers Thee, the Immortal One ” 

(2) To give up, abandon . — 

{a) ay dm agnhabhiiastaye no na para dat — 5. 3 12 
“ May not this Agni abandon us to the (false) accuser.” 
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( b ) ma no ( a)gne ( a)vasrjo (a)gh&ya — 1 189 5 

“ Do not, 0 Agni, abandon us to evil.” 

(3) To subject or bring under subjection — 

{a) ma no nide ca vdktare randhlh — 7 31 5 

“ Do not subject us to the accuser and the false speaker ” 

(b) nia no ( a)gne ( a)mataye md (n)vi ratdyai riradhah. 

3 16 5 — ~ 

“ Do not expose us to folly or to cowardice ” 

(4) To beg -- 

{a) imahe {a)gnim sumtdya —3 2 13 

“We beg wealth of Agni ” 

Note the impersonal dative used here The thing begg- 
ed is put in the dative, but the person begged of is put in 
the accusative This is the general rule with this verb 
m the Rgveda 

(i b ) imahe turn rdye — 1 10 6 
“ We beg wealth of him ” 

(5) To speak, to call — 

(a) dyidcshaya odco yhi itdi svdd'yo mddhunasca 

cocata — 8 24 20 

“ To bright Indra, speak words sweeter than honey and 
ghee ” 

(b) hath a dditaye prcch ydmdnah pratibraoah — 

4 3 8 — 

“ When questioned, how would you tell Aditi of my sms v ' 

( c ) visce (a)hoanta donah • indrdya — 5 29 8. 

“ All the gods called Indra ” 

(6) To listen — 

6 shu svasdrah kb rave srnota — 3 33 9 
“ Listen attentively, O rivers, to the Yajamana ” 
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(7) To report — 

(a) katha ha tad vdrundya tvam ague garhase . — 
4. 3 5 

“ How would you report this, O Agm, to Varuna? ” 

( h ) pra no mitraya vdrundya voco ( d)ndgasah . — 

7. 62 2 ~~ ~ 

“ Report to Mitra and Varuna our innocence ” 

(8) To praise, to sing • — 

(a) devdya sastim amrtaya Hamsa — 4 3 3 
“ Praise immortal God ” 

(b) pra harmi stomarn indrdya — 1 61 1 
“ I offer praise to Indra ” 

'(c) u pasma i gay at a narah — 9 11 1 
“ Sing, O men, unto him ” 

(9) To worship, salute, serve — 

(a) kasmai decay a havishd mdhema, — 10. 121 1 
‘ ‘ Which God should we worship with oblations ? ” 

(b) indrdya gaturuSativa yeme — 5 32 10 
“ The earth, like a loving wife, served Indra ” 

(c) nyasmat deoi svadhitir jihite — 5 32 10 
“ The Goddess Svadhiti bows low before him ” 

(10) To open, reveal, shine — 

(a) apdvrnor jyotir&rydya . — 2 11 18 

“ Thou hast revealed the light to the Arya ” 

( b ) sddanani sdm dsmai mdhi tvishdmat sukrto 
vi hi khydn . — 3 31 12 

“ The Angirasas showed him the great bright home of 
blessed Indra.” 
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( c ) A gniraydve $u£oca . — 7 4 3. 

“ Agni shines unto man ” 

(11) To sell 

make para hilkd ya deyam, nd sahasrdya ntiyutaya . — 
6 1. 5. 

“ I would not sell it even at a very high price, not for a 
thousand, not even for ten thousand ” 

(12) To send — 

(a) sdm asmdbhyam purudh d ga ishanya — 3 50 3 
“ Send us cows, O great giver • ” 

( b ) tdsma indraya prahinotandpah — 10 30. 7. 

“ Send the waters to that Indra ” 

(13) To convey, carry, bring — 

(a) agnaye stutim prabharadhvam — 7 5 1 
“ Convey praise to Agni.” 

( b ) ushastdccitramabhardsmabhyam — 1 92 13 
“ Bring us, O dawn, that beautiful one ” 

(14) To hurl, throw — 

(a) sd druhvane mdnushe dsavishat >drum. 

—10 99 7 

“ He hurled the thunderbolt on the man who opposed 
him ” 

(b) asmai prabhara vrtrdya vdjram — 1 61 12 
“ Hurl the thunderbolt on this Vrtra ” 

B Feelings 

Next m importance to verbs of communication, verbs 
signifying various shades of feeling (m the widest sense, 
including cognition in general) are copiously met with in 
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the ligveda Like the verbs of communication they 
generally refer to the dative of persons 

(1) To be kind — 

avasdy a pad, rate mrda — 10 165. 1 

“ Be kind, 0 Rudra,, to the quadruped (the cow) that gives 
us food ” 

(2) To please, to make happy — 

(a) amsurdsmai pacamano rusat —9 91 3 
“ Soma, while, flowing, pleases him ” 

(b) indrdya vishnuh ajinvat — 1 156 5 
“ Vishnu rendered Indra happy ” 

(3) To appreciate or recognise — 

( agnih ) ciketat asmai — 1 69 5 

“ Agra appreciates him ” 

(4) To trust — 

(a) sraddadhati t rishimata indrdya — 1 55 5 
“ They trust in glorious Indra ” 

(b) ,irdt te asmd ad hay i —1 104 7 

“We have reposed our confidence in this, thy (power) ” 

(5) To wish, pray — 

(a) tvdm ague cdghate yad reknah paramdm oanoslii 

1 31 14 — 

“ O Agni, the supreme wealth which you wish (for) the 
yajamana ” 

(b) tatha krnu ydtha ta uSmdsishtaye — 1 30 12 
“ Do so as we pray thee for our desired object ” 

(c) varivasydnn idane kdvyd ya — 6 20 11 
“ Wishing wealth to USanas, the son of Kavi.” 
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(6) To be angry, bear malice : — 

(a) kirn asmdbhyam jatavedo hrmlshe. — 7. 100 14. 

Why are you angry with us, O AgnH ” 

( b ) guru dresho ararushe dadhanti — 7 56 19 

They entertain great animosity against him who 
does not offer oblations ” 

C Action ( for the sake of) 

Verbs signifying action (as distinguished from ‘ feel* 
mg ’ and c communication ’ specified above) represent a 
vast range and include anything that is produced, done, 
created, effected or merely exists for the sake of a person 
or a thing While the verbs of feeling and communica- 
tion generally refer to the dative of persons, verbs of 
action in this restricted sense are equally connected with 
persons or things It is here that the dative of purpose 
and of things becomes prominent in the Rgveda, but even 
then it does by no means replace or drive out the dative 
of persons It should, however, be also clearly understood 
that while the verbs of ‘ communication ’ and ‘ feeling ’ 
directly govern the dative, as if it were accusative, the 
verbs of ‘ action,’ though connected with the dative and 
dominating its central notion in the Rgveda, do not 
grammatically affect it It seems as if the dative of pur- 
pose was the original dative par excellence and Indian 
tradition, according to which the dative signified purpose 
or intention (cf Vaiyakarana Bhushana, Benares, page 
112), favours it There is no doubt that this use of the 
dative as connected with verbs of action, but gram- 
matically not governed by them, is m the Itgveda incom- 
parably larger than the dative grammatically governed by 
verbs, but a development on either side within the field of 
the Rgveda is hard to trace. 
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(1) To spread . — 

strnlta barhir adhmrdya sddhu — 7. 43. 2 
“ Properly spread the grass for the Yajfia.” 

(2) To attempt, take measures : — 

(a) cikitsantl mdnushaya kshayaya . — 1 123 1. 

“ Taking measures for human habitation.” 

(b) a ye krnvandso (a )mrtatvdya gatum — 1 72 9. 

“ Those who have been trying (taking steps) for immor- 
tality ” 

(3) To create, make, produce, accomplish : — 

(a) jyotir andhdya cakrathur vicdkshe — 1 117 7 

“ They created light (i e , sight) for the blind man to see.” 

(For the use of this infinitive see the section on the 
infinitive.) 

( b ) jinva gavishtaye dhiyah . — 9 108 10. 

“ Accomplish the task of the Yajamana ” 

(4) To render fit or eligible — 

(a) itthti ydtha te utaye rdyd rt&ya . syama — 
5 20 4 

“ Grant that we may be fit for thy protection, wealth and 
truth.” 

(6) prd me na mlshe bhuje bhut — 10 48 9 
“ My devotee is fit for food and enjoyment.” 

(5) To fix, place, appoint, direct — 

(a) yuvamnard stuvate 'pajriy&ya kakshivate aradataih 
purdmdhiyam. — 1. 118 7. 

41 O Alvins, you ordained a vigorous mind for Angiras 
Kakshivat.” 
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(b) raye ca nah svapatyd ishe dhdh —1 54 11 

Lead (lit fix) us to wealth, and food accompanied by 
good progeny ” 

(6) To destroy . — 

a rydya vi$6 (a)vatdrir d a sih — 6 25 2 

Thou hast destroyed the dasyv people for the sake of 
the Arya ” 

(7) To win — 

asmdbhy am sdm jayatarh dhdndni — 1 108 13 
“ Win wealth for us ” 

D Movement 

Verbs signifying “ to move, to come, to approach, to 
reach,’ refer to the object of movement, the ‘ Wohm- 
casus ’ I give below some examples of the dative as 
‘ Wohincasus ' It will be noticed that several examples 
of the object of movement are datives of “ the Receiver ” 
This further reduces the importance of the ‘ Wohincasus ' 
dative in the Rgveda 

(1) so ((i)dhvardya pdnniyate kanh — 3 2 7 

“ The wise one is led to the Yajfta 

(2) indrdgni avasdgatam asmdbhyam — 7 94 7 

“ Come to us, O Indra and Agni, with your protection ” 

(3) tasthur mamtushih prd ydre — 1 140 8 

“ The flames set out to meet Agni who was coining to 
them 

(4) asmdbhyam pavasra dh&rayd — 9 2 9 
“ Flow unto us, O Soma, in a shower ” 

In this connection Speyer points out (page 11) that 
the ‘ Wohincasus ’ may refer to a person, and his theory 
F. 39 
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is (p 18) that the dative of the receiver (the object of giv- 
ing), is a later development of the 1 Wohmcasus ’ But if 
the object of movement is a person, there is no reason why 
a hard and fast line should be drawn between that dative 
of person which is a ‘ Wohmcasus ’ (the object of move- 
ment) and that da,tive of person who is the receiver. The 
difference between these two datives of persons may be a 
difference of degree, but it cannot be a difference of kind 
For instance, in the above two examples nos 2 and 4, 
when it is said, “ come to us ”, “ flow unto us,” there is 
no reason to suppose that the dative of persons in these 
sentences being a ‘ Wohincasus ’ is fundamentally and 
essentially different from the dative which Speyer calls the 
‘ Receiver ’ Is there absolutely no nuance of the “ Re- 
ceiver ” in these two examples ? Is not a faint glimpse of 
giving or receiving involved in the coming and the flow- 
ing asked for in these two sentences ? Is not the person 
who wants the coming and flowing interested in or affected 
by the action concerned ? In my opinion the central and 
controlling element in all these so-called stages in the 
development of the dative, viz , predicative action, is 
present in both the cases, only with this difference that 
the verb like all verbs of action as specified above, does 
not grammatically govern the ‘ Wohincasus ’ dative, while 
it does govern Speyer’s “ Receiver-dative ” 

The dative connected with substantives and adjectives 
is comparatively rare in the Rgveda, and m many cases, 
„ 4 , as shown above, the so-called substantives 

with substantives and adjectives are dim verbal forms 

sod adjectives rr.ii , , ,, . 

This dative may be classified into six 

kinds : — 


1 The Dative of Advantage. 

2 The Dative of Disadvantage. 

3 The Dative of Relation. 

4. The Dative of Possession. 
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5. The Dative of Capacity 

6. The Dative of Representation. 

1 The Dative of Advantage 

Adjectives signifying ‘ kind,’ ‘ amiable,’ ‘ useful,’ 
etc , and substantives signifying ‘ guide ’ ‘ benefactor,’ 
etc., can be brought under this heading 

A Kind 

pramatis ca kardve — 1 31 9 
“ And (0 Agni) be kind to the Yajamana ” 

B Amiable 

rd]d victim at it his cfirur agave — 2 2 8 
“ The Lord of his people, a guest amiable to the Yaja- 
mana ” 

C Easy 

pathdh svgdm no {a)sydi devavitaye krdhi — 2 23 7 
“ Make our path easy for this Yajfia ” 

D Well-wishmg 

kardve jaranyur viprah preshthah — 10 61 23 

“ The Brahman wishing distinction to the Yajamana 
became their favourite ” 

E Guide ■ 

asmdbhyam gatuvittamah ydhi — 9 106 6 

“ Come to us as our best guide ” 

F Benefactor : 

asma urucdkrir ddbhutah. — 2 26 . 4. 

‘ (Bj-haspati) is a great benefactor of this (Yajarntna).” 
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G. Useful : 

dsmd bhava supavancand — 10 18 11 
“ Be useful to him ” 

2 The Dative of Disadvantage 

r skid ei she marutah srjata dvisham — 1 39 10 

“ O Mairuts ' Create a Destroyer of the enemy ot Rshis ” 

3 The Dative of Relation 

(a) gnmbhire cid bhavati gddhdm dsmai — 6 24 8 
“ For him deep places become shallow ” 

(b) sdbandhu ubhe ( d)smai — 3 1 10 
“ Heaven and earth are his friends ” 

(r) ahdny asmai sudina bhavanti — 7 11 2 
“ For him (the sacrificer) all days become good days ” 

(d) vis vtlhn ( a)$mai Sarantih santvatra — 10 18 12 

“ May the dust of the earth be a home every day to him ” 

(e) nibkur vUvasm ai bhuvavdya — 1 31 2 
“ (He) who has all forms in the whole universe ” 

(/) .iayuh katidh d ciddydve — 1 31 2 
“ In bow many ways present with every man' ” 

(g) tv dm agve prathamdm ayum dydve devd akrnvan 
ndhushasya vi.ipdtim — 1 31 12 

“ The Gods appointed thee, O Agni, as a general under 
the human king, Nahusha.” 

( h ) vUvasmai kdrmane purohitah — 1 55 3 


“ A leader in every action.” 
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4. The Dative of Possession ( giving the sense of the 
genitive ) 

(a) prd ydtam raramd jdndya . — 7 70 5 
“ Come to the Yajamana’s Ya]fta ” 

(b) indraya tdvishir dnuttdh — 3 31 13 
“ ludra’s powers are natural ” 

(c) asmdbhyam rurtir ydtam —1 117 2 
“ Crane to our house ” 

5 The Dative of Capacity (used in connection with 
adjectives and particles meaning “fit," “capable) 

(a) tdm a no (a)rkdm a mftdya jushtam me dhdsuh — 
7 07 5 

“ They have bestowed upon us this food which is enough 
for immortality ” 

(b) yd (a)smd dram suktdih — 1 70 5 

“ Who offers praise worthy of him (Agni) ” 

(c) bhutani (isrdvate rathine saktam dr rate 

10 40 5 

“ O Asvins, you are fit to meet the enemy, equipped with 
horses and cars ” 

6 The Dative of Representation (somebody acting on 
behalf of another) 

(a) indram asmdbhyam yucatdt 0 80 41 , 

“ Beg Indra on our behalf ” 

(b) sidhra agne dhiyo (a)sme — 10 7 4. 

“ 0 Agni, praise on our behalf has been offered.” 
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There is bo doubt that the infinitive in the very kernel 
of the Rgveda has a tendency to develop the essential sense 
of the verb, viz., action (cf mdhi karma 

The infinitive and , 

it* relation to the kartave to do great actions 2 22. 1, 
dBtW< also cf 3. 35 7., 3 43. 29), but its close 

relation and even occasional identity with the dative can 
be illustrated by the following examples • — 

1 The infinitive used strictly as a noun in the dative 
case — 

(a) md no nide ca vaktave ( a)ryo randhih — 7 31. 5 

“ Do not expose us, O Lord, to the (false) accuser and the 
(harsh) speaker ” 

Here the infinitive vaktave (‘ speaker ’) is used as a 
Noun in the dative case 

(ft) Infinitive used as abstract noun 
yarn yudhyamdnd avase hdvante — 2 12 9 
“ Whom they, while fighting, call for protection ” 

2 The infinitive has not only been used as a noun 
in the dative case, hut reverse examples can also be shown, 
i e , the noun in the dative case has been used in the 
sense of the infinitive Here are a few examples - — 

(a) vidarh mdnave gdtiim ishtdye — 10 49 9. 

“ I gave the man the way to traverse ” 

(ft) {dgnim mitrdm nd) jardyai dcchd vada. — 1. 38 13. 

“ Tell also Agni, the friend, to praise ” 

Here the dative noun jardyai is used in the infinitive 
sen§e 

(c) muiic&mi tva havishd tfvanaya kdm ajndtayaksh- 
mdt — 1 161 1 " —— 

By means of homa, I cure you of this mysterious disease, 

.« ...I., d.i I • !i 
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These examples show the frequent syntactical identity 
of the dative and the infinitive. 

3 The infinitive, connected with another word in 
the genitive case, becomes a dative noun in the following 
examples — 

(а) su mrdhah iisratho pods? nah — 2. 28 7. 

“ Thoroughly oppress injurious beings for our life.” 
(Also cf 6 69 5 , 7 62 5 ) 

(б) ( nidhayi ) . agnir mdnusha trayadhyai — 4 2 1 

“ Agni was set up for man’s access to Heaven ” 

(c) ishyann drndmsy ap#m caradhyai — 1 61. 12 

“ Bringing down showers for the movement of waters ” 
The above examples further confirm the frequent 
syntactical identity of the dative and the infinitive 

4 Association of both the dative and the infinitive 
in the sense of purpose 

(a) krdhina urdhv&n carat hdya jlvdse — 1. 36 14 
“ Raise us for movement and for life ” 

(b) d ta etu mdnah punah krdtve ddkshdya jlvdse — 

10 57 4. — — 

“ May your mind come to us again for action, tor power 
and for life’ ” 

Note the unity and continuity of the same strain in 
these different grammatical forms 

Dr Giles in his Manual of Comparative Philology 
(p 328) suggests that the frequent use in Latin of the 
dative (in the sense of the accusative) 

The dort ive in 

attraction to tbe when another infinitive is used in the 
lMl 1 v same sentence (e g , hoc mihi hand labonst 

laborem hunc potiri ) could have been developed through 
attraction to the infinitive The example quoted from 
Delbruck could be reinforced by several more examples 
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But the further interesting point is that in the Rgveda 
this attraction has affected not only the accusative case, 
hut all other cases as well. Here are some examples • — 

(1) Nominative — 

pan tar ah jninitdna samam indrdya pdtave — 9 4 4 

O pressers of Soma 1 press the soma, so that Indra may 
drink it (lit, for Indra to drink) ” 

(2) Genitive . — 

Ideriyo ( d)rbhdya jivdse — 1 146 5 
‘ He is praised for the longevity of the Yajamana ” 

(3) Locative • — 

ihd kshdydya jlodse — 10 58 1 
“ To live in this world 

(4) Accusative — 

Here is a striking example in which the accusative 
seems to have been affected, not only by the attraction of 
the infinitive, but also of phonetic analogy — 

visnasmai mhase sdhudhyai — 6 1 1 
“ To subdue every powerful foe ” 



SELF AND NON-SELF IN EARLY BUDDHISM 
Late Prof Dr. M Winternitz. 

Unless we assume that the whole Tipitaka is a grand 
falsification of the monks who have entirely misunderstood 
the teaching of their Master, 1 Gotama Buddha must have 
taught a doctrine of salvation. “ Salvation ” meant to 
him as to other teachers of his time — release from 
Samsara, from the 111 (dukkha, Unrest, Suffering) caused 
by the ever returning round of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth The deeper cause of all this 111 is ignorance, 
hence salvation can only be attained by true knowledge. 
Therefore the Buddha was, as all teachers of salvation m 
India have been since the times of the oldest Upamsads, 
also a philosophical thinker 

To talk of Buddhism as “ mere ethics ” or “ merely 
a doctrine of salvation ” is no less wrong than talking of 
it as if it had been only a system of philosophy. Religion 
and philosophy have never been separated in India, least 
of all in Buddhism 

Now in India, as elsewhere, new philosophical ideas 
are always based on earlier thoughts, whether they be ac- 
cepted or modified or contradicted. It is true, the 
philosophical ideas of the oldest Upamsads probably came 
to Gotama Buddha only as a faint echo from past centu- 
ries 2 It is characteristic that Brahman m Buddhist texts 
is only known as a masculine, as a personal god, while the 


1 This is what Mrs. Rhys Davids wants us to believe, though she 
does not express it as bluntly as Georg- Grimm (Die Wissenschaft 
dea Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1923, p 2 note), who speaks of the 
“ killing of the Buddha idea by its professed guardians,” the 
learned monks 

2 Cf. H Oldenherg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die 
Anfange des Buddhismus, 1915, p. 285 ff. 
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Upanisadie neuter Brahman is entirely unknown. On the 
other hand, there cannot be the least doubt that Buddha 
was familiar with Samkhya and Yoga ideas, such as we 
first meet with m the second stratum of the Upani§ad 
literature The tradition that Gotama went to two 
teachers of Samkhya and Yoga, has all the appearance of 
being based on historical facts. 

Neither the mythological aspect of the soul as a kind 
of homunculus in the heart of man, or as being identical 
with Prana, or as wandering about in dreams, leaving 
the body for a time and returning to it again, nor the 
metaphysical idea of the unity of the inner Atman and 
the universal Paramatman are ever discussed m the 
numerous passages dealing with the Anattavada It is 
the doctrine of a permanent eternal soul, taught by the 
Samkhya and by the Jamas, against which the Anatta- 
vada is directed 

There has been much discussion about the real mean- 
ing of this Anattavada, both among the followers of the 
different sects of Buddhism, and among European 
scholars Years ago Prof P Otto Schrader 3 expressed 
it as his opinion that Buddha did not deny a soul, but 
that his views about the soul were so very different from 
the traditional views, that he must needs appear to his 
contemporaries as a denier of the soul More recently 
Prof O Strauss said “ The majority of scholars who 
know Buddhism from the original documents, today 
incline to the opinion, that the assertion that earliest 
Buddhism denied the soul and held Nirvana to be Nought, 
cannot be upheld ” 4 Georg Grimm calls the denial of a 
soul a “ monstrosity ” invented m degenerated Buddhism 
by men of weak intellects who misunderstood Buddha’s 

3 Ueber den Stand der indisrhen Philosophie zur Zeit Maha- 
viraa und Buddhas, Strassburg, 1902, p 5 

4 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, col 214. 
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teaching that the self was unknowable, for a denial of the 
self 5 * Similarly, Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us in her latest 
book 0 that to imagine that a man like Gotama of the 
Sakyans was “ trampling upon ” the Upanisadic idea of 
Atman as the Divine m man, “ is to libel him unspeak- 
ably ” Dr Karl Seidenstucker 7 says that the very 
Anatta doctrine, if rightly understood, presupposes the 
reality of the Atman as a matter of course Professor J 
W Haver 8 * declares “ If there is anything certain, it 
seems to me to be this, that Buddha stuck to a last reality 
in man, only he did not identify it with anything that is 
in any way to be grasped by ordinary experience.” 
Professor A B Keith ' 1 again says “We cannot doubt 
that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution and, 
this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically to 
believe that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman 
as it is presented in the Pali texts ” On the other hand. 
Professor Th Stcherbatsky 10 says with regard to the 
Anatmavada “ Whosoever wishes to understand Bud- 
dhism must fully realize the decision and the vigour with 
which this doctrine is professed and defended In this 
respect Buddhism stands alone among the great philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind ’ Prof Stcherbatsky 11 
relies chiefly on the scientific representation of the Anatma- 
vada by Vasubandhu His strongest argument seems to 
me to be that the later phases of Buddhist philosophy all 
presuppose the denial of a permanent Ego 


5 Die Wissenschaft des Buddhismus, p 1 f and 27 

0 A Manual of Buddhism (1932), p 154 

7 Zeitsclirift fur Buddhismus IX, 1931, p 242 

8 Der Yoga als Ileilsweg, Stuttgart 1932, p. 50 f 

e Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p 400 

10 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p 873 

11 See also his paper “ The Soul Theory of the Buddhists ” 
(Bulletin de 1’ Academic des Sciences de Russie 1919), p 823 ff 
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Though we cannot, as Prof. Stcherbatsky rightly 
points out, expect to find in the Pali Canon anything like 
the scientific precision found in a Sastra like that of 
Vasubandhu, it is after all the Pali Canon in which — in 
spite of all scepticism as to its being the genuine word of 
Buddha which I share with Mrs Rhys Davids, Professor 
Keith and others — we can hope to find the most visible 
traces of the original teaching of Gotama the Buddha. 

It may, therefore, be of some use, to survey once 
more the most important passages on Anatta and Atta m 
the Pali Canon. 

The most authoritative passage on the Anatta doctrine, 
at least according to the canon of the TheTavadins, is the 
Anattalakkhana-Sutta 12 which was preached by the 
Buddha to the first five Bhikkhus immediately after the 
Dhammacakkappavattana-Sutta Here it is said 

Neither the body (rupa), nor any one of the psychical 
factors of individual existence, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
consciousness (vedana, safttta, sankhara, vififiana), can be 
said to be atta , the Self. For they are all subject to 111, 
and we are not able to say with regard to them “ Let 
my body, my feelings, etc , be such and such ” Moreover, 
these five Khandhas or factors of individual existence, 
are perishable (anicca) and therefore represent Til or Un- 
rest (dukkha). Of anything that is perishable, subject 
to change, representing 111, it cannot be said “ This is 
mine, this am I, this is my self ” Having gained this 
knowledge, the monk turns away from body, feelings, 
ideas, volitions and consciousness with disgust, gets rid 
of passions, and realises his emancipation, knowing that 
“ destroyed is rebirth, accomplished the holy life, done is 
the task, there is no further return to this condition.” 


S.) 


12 Vmayap., Maliavagga 1, 6, 3$jff =S&myutta 59 (III. p. 66 
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What is emphasized here and repeated over and over 
again in the Pali Suttas, is this : Our physical being as 
well as our feeling, perceiving and thinking, volitions and 
activities, and even our very consciousness are ever chang- 
ing and impermanent, causing Unrest or 111 (dukkha), 
hence they cannot be an eternal, permanent self (atta), 
and it is mere conceit to say • “I am this,” “ this is 
mine,” “ this is myself ” or even “I am ” This conceit 
of “ I ” and “ mine ” must be got nd of by him who 
would reach the goal of Nirvana. This is the very essence 
of the Buddha-Dhamma 13 The Sakkayaditthi , 14 ie., 
the belief that individual existence is an absolute reality 
involving the existence of an eternal soul, is often denounc- 
ed as heresy To speak of an individual called by such 
and such a name, is mere convention 15 The doctrine of 
an individual’s eternal soul ( attavdda ) is a doctrine of 
fools Denounced is also the Sassatavada, “ the doctrine 
of the Eternal,” as it is taught f l in the Katha-Upam?ad, 
in the Bhagavadgita, and in the Samkhya system But 
the Ucchedavdda, “ the doctrine of Annihilation,” also 
is denounced as heretical 1U It is true that of the Tatha- 
gata who has got rid of the conceit of “ I ” and “ mine,” 
no consciousness can be pointed out anywhere either in this 
life, or when he has passed away But this does not 
mean that he does not exist, but only that he is untraceable, 
unknowable, not to be described m any way whatsoever. 

In none of the numerous passages m which the Anatta 
theory is discussed, do we find any positive statement 
about an atta Mrs Rhys Davids and Dr K. Seiden- 
stucker, indeed, tell us that all the passages on the Anatta 

13 See especially Anguttara, Vol I, p 133 f 

14 I do not think that this *al kayadrtthi can be separated from 
the Sariikhya sat-l arya-vada , s S N Daigupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy I, p 257 f 

15 Cf. Ma]jhima 44, Samyutta V, 10 

10 Majjhima 22, Vol I, p 13G ff 
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imply that there is an eternal permanent self, different 
from our physical and psychical being, the Atman of the 
Upani§ads, the real man, the “ Man in Man.' 1 If this 
were so, it would indeed be strange that our texts or the 
Buddha himself should have so carefully avoided saying 
this directly On the contrary, all kinds of speculations 
and erroneous views about an eternal self are even declared 
to be a hindrance on the way to Nirvana Questions re- 
garding the nature of such a self are not answered by the 
Buddha, because such knowledge can never lead to the 
end of 111 17 

On the other hand, the self or ego in the conventional 
meaning of the word is never denied It is not denied 
that there is a self which thinks, speaks, feels, acts and 
experiences the results of karman in the course of rebirths 
Only to believe that this self is an absolute reality, eternal 
and everlasting, is declared to be an utterly erroneous 
view Hence it is possible to speak, m this sense of the 
word, of seeking or knowing one’s self, of controlling and 
restraining one’s self, and of man being responsible for 
his own deeds 

Mrs Rhys Davids has often quoted the little story in 
the Yinaya Pitaka (Mahavagga 1, 14), m which the 
Buddha tells the young men who are in search of a run- 
away woman “ Were it not better that you were seeking 
the self 1 ” There may be m these words a faint echo of 
Chandogya-Upanisad VIII, 1, 1 and similar Upanisadic 
savings, but this certainly does not mean that what 
Buddha understood by “ self ” is the “ God who is the 
self of you,” as Mrs Rhys Davids thinks, but the whole 
context shows, and the whole Tipitaka proves, that “ seek 
the self ” means here “ Learn the truth about the self, 
as it is taught in the Anattalakkhana Sutta and ever so 


17 See f i Majjhima 2. 
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many other Suttas, viz., that the five Khandhas are not an 
eternal self.” In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 114) 
it is said that a monk is called “ self-knowing ” (attafiflu) 
when he knows : “So far am I advanced in faith, virtue, 
learning, renunciation, wisdom, and illumination ” 

It is true that the conversation between King Pase- 
nadi of Kosala and his consort Queen Mallika 18 does 
retmnd us of the famous Upanisad dialogue between 
Yajflavalkya and his wife Maitreyi 19 But we know that 
the Buddha liked to make use of Brahmamcal phrases 
and reminiscences, though putting quite a different 
meaning into them What the dialogue in question means 
is clearly expressed in the gat ha “ Wandering through 
all the quarters of the world in his thought, one never 
finds anywhere one dearer than the self Thus it is also 
with others the self is dear to every one Therefore he 
who loves the self should not do harm to another ” Mrs. 
Rhys Davids 20 thinks that this conclusion with its teach- 
ing of “pseudoethics” is not original, but that the 
“ self ” in the dialogue must not be understood as mean- 
ing “ my own self ” in the ordinary sense, but that it 
inUst be taken as meaning the “ Divine Kinsman, the 
mitnanently Divine in every man,” for “ the assertion 
that a man is supremely dear to himself sticks in the 
gullet ” I do not see why the Buddhist saying should 
“ stick in the gullet ” any more than the “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself ” of the Old and the New Testament, 
or the ‘ ‘ golden rule ” (so little followed) . ‘ ‘ Do by others 
as you would be done by ” 

The whole chapter m which the dialogue of King 
Pasenadi and Mallika occurs, is concerned with moral 
teaching, and has nothing to do with metaphysics. The 

18 Samyutta III, 1, 8, Vol I, p 75 

10 Brhadar Up. II. 4, IV, 5. 

20 Sakya, p 188 
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same King Pasenadi says a few pages earlier : “ For 

whom, now, is the self a dear friend, and for whom is the 
self a hateful enemy 1 . . They whose conduct in deed, 

word, and thought is evil, for them the self is a hateful 
enemy Even though they were to say : ‘ Dear to us 

is the self,’ nevertheless the self is for them a hateful 
enemy Why is this ? Because that which an enemy 
would do to an enemy, even that are they themselves doing 
to the self Therefore for them is the self a hateful enemy. 
And they whose conduct in deed, word, and thought is 
virtuous, for them is the self a dear friend,” etc. 21 

Numerous are the passages in the Nikayas in which 
atta, “ self,” is used merely as “ a conventional label for 
the totality of any living individual,” 22 in order to impress 
some moral teaching, f 1 . m the Attavagga of the Dham- 
mapada (vss 157 — 166) In such sayings as “ Rouse 
thyself by thyself, restrain thyself by thyself,” etc , or 
“ For the self is the guardian of the self, the self is the 
refuge of the self, therefore curb thyself as a merchant 
curbs a good horse,” 23 the “ self ” certainly has nothing 
to do with an eternal soul 

In Anguttara III, 40, 4 (Vol. I, p 149) also atta, 
“ self ” comes very near our “ conscience ” : “ There is 

no secret place m the world where thou couldst conceal 
thy wicked deed, thy self (atta), 0 man, knows whether 
it is true or false Thou slightest, indeed, O my friend, 
thy noble self, if thou wouldst conceal from thy self the 
wickedness that is in thy self ” 

That the individual is responsible for his deeds, is 
clearly brought out, in a mythological manner in the 

21 Samvutta III, I, 4 in the translation of Mrs Rhys Davids 
(Kindred Savings I, p. 98 f ) who (in 1917) says in her note that 
she assigns “ no metaphysical import to this' dramatization of 
consciousness into a dual subject " 

22 Mrs Rhys Davids in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
XL 351 

* a Dbammapada 379 f. 
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Devaduta-Sutta (Majjhima 130), when King Yama tells 
the evil-doer, before he hands him over to the tortures of 
hells: 24 “Your deeds were not committed by your 
parents or by your brothers and sisters, or by your friends 
and kinsfolk, or by recluses and brahmins, or by the gods, 
they were committed by none but yourself, and it is you 
yourself who will reap the fruits thereof ” 2ri 

This responsibility for one’s deeds is also emphasized 
in the Dhammapada verse (165) “ By one’s self the 

wicked deed has been done, by one’s self one becomes 
impure, by one’s self the wicked deed remains undone, by 
one’s self one becomes pure Purity and impurity belong 
to one's self, it is impossible that one should purify 
another ” 

In all these and many other Suttas dealing with the 
Anatta theory, nowhere the question of any contradiction 
between this theory and the doctrine of transmigration 
and Karman is raised Such discussions are found 
in the Milindapaflha, where the difficulty is solved by the 
theory of Samlana , sa that is, of “a. living continuous 
fluid complex, which does not remain quite the same for 
two consecutive moments, but which continues for an end- 
less number of existences, bridging an endless number of 
deaths, without becoming completely different from it- 
self ” 27 The Milindapaflha (II, 2, 6) explains this by 
such similes as that of the man who steals mango fruits 


24 These tortuies are described with such a Sadistic gusto 
that I cannot bring; myself to believe that this description of hells 
could ever have come from the mouth of the Buddha or any of his 
early disciples. 

2 « Majjhima, Vol III, P 180 t , translation by Lord 
Chalmers , Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol II, p 256 bee 
also Anguttara III, 35 (Vol I, p 140) 

20 The word sanitaria occurs only m Samyutta, Vol III, 
p 143, but not in the technical meaning 

37 L de La ValUe Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, Cambridge 
1917, p. 35 
F 41 
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and is punished as a thief m spite of his saying that the 
mango fruits he has stolen are not the same which the man 
had planted 

In the Nikayas it seems that the Paticcasamuppada 
doctrine was sufficient to show m which way one existence 
is connected with former and with future existences, and 
that the real connecting link between the existences of one 
individual is his Karman As it is said m the Samyutta 
XII, 37 “ This, ye monks, is not your body, nor that 

of others You have rather to see in it, ye monks, the 
old deed (kamniam), the result of actions, volitions and 
feelings (in former existences) ’’ 

The warning, so often repeated m the Pali Suttas, 
against the conceit of “ I ” and “ mine,” against think- 
ing that one’s individual existence is an absolute reality, 
has also an ethical .character. For the ordinary follower 
of Buddha, who does not and cannot aspire to final eman- 
cipation, the religion of “ non-self-ism ” is practically 
a religion of unselfishness In this sense it is understood 
by modern Buddhists - h But the Anattata doctrine in its 
proper meaning also, as the belief that the notion of in- 
dividuality has to be entirely got rid of in order to reach 
Nirvana, has at least an ethical import This is proved 
by the fact that Upfulana, the cause of craving (tanha) 
which is at the root of 111 (dukkha), is not only the cling- 
ing to sensuality (kama), but also the clinging to the 
Attavada 2B 

It is not a psychological or logical error to say : “ I 
am,” “ this is mine,” “ this is my self,” but a moral 
defect Mrs Rhys Davids' 0 has already compared with 
this the Samkhya aphorism (Samkhya Karika 64) . nasmi 

JS See S Tai hi liana, The Ethics of Huddhism, London 1926, 
P 180 ff , and T Matsumoto m Europaische Revue, 1931, p 569 ff. 

^ Diglia Nikaya, XV, Vol ft, p 58. 

30 Sakya, p 196, 
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na me naham, “ I am not, not of me, not I ”, which is said 
to follow from a study of the Samkhya Principles (tattva). 
In the Yogasutra (II, 3), too, the “ conceit of I am ” 
(asmita) appears m the list of the moral defects (kleia) 
together with ignorance, lust, hatred, and attachment. 

Almost m literal agreement with the Buddhist 
Suttas we read in the Markandeya Purana (38, 6) . “ The 
idea of ‘ mine ’ is the root of 111. the idea ‘ this is not 
mine ’ is final beatitude ” Or : “ He who wishes to 
become free, must give up attachment with all his might; 
where there is no attachment, there is an end of the talk 
‘ That is mine ’ Having abandoned the idea of ‘ mine ’ 
(nirmamatvam) leads to bliss ” (ib 39, 3f ) Subahu tells 
the King of Kail In order to reac h final emancipation, 
“ thou shalt form no notion of ‘ mine,’ nor of ‘I,’ O 
King ” (ib 44, 22) The section of the Markandeya 
Purana m which these sentences occur is mainly a treatise 
on Yoga But what is said about the duties and charac- 
teristics of the Yogm differs little from the Arhat ideal 
found in the Buddhist texts 

As the Anatta doctrine is both psychology and ethics, 
so the final goal of Buddhist teaching, the Nirvana, is 
both metaphysics and ethics, and the fundamental truth 
on which all Buddhist teaching is based — the fact of 
dukkha. or 111 — is not only philosophy but ethics as well. 

Whatever may be understood by Buddhists or Brah- 
mans by Nirvana or Moksa, whether it be joining the 
infinite Nought which is as real to the Indian way of 
thinking as is the Akasa, the Void, or union with the 
Deity, the Absolute, the Brahman, or the All m which 
the individual is merged, — it always means the abandon- 
ment of the notion of individuality, and with this it 
implies the truth (whether it is expressly stated or not) 
that man cannot be freed from 111 and suffering, unless 
he forgets his own self, unless he realizes that he is a 
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mere particle of the All, and that bliss can only be reach- 
ed by him who gives himself up to the greater All, which 
if viewed from an ethical point of view, results in the 
Mahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva who says “ What 
right have I to make any difference between my self and 
that of my neighbour, between my own welfare and his v ’ 
And finally, the truth of 111 or Leiden (suffering), the 
first of the Four Noble Truths of the Buddha, — is not its 
deepest meaning that of Mitleiden (suffering with others), 
resulting in Mitleid (compassion) ' l It is, after all, not 
Buddhist philosophy — whether we value it as low as 
Professor Keith does, or as highly as Professor Stcher- 
batsky values it — , which has won the hearts of the un- 
numbered millions, but the Religion of Love and Compas- 
sion, which the teaching of the Buddha has been from the 
beginning, and has remained during all its phases 
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